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CHAPTER I. 



« But there ie matter for another rhyme ; 
And I to this would add another tale/' 

WoBDflwomfH. 

*« And how do Miw and Madam do ; 
The little hoy, and alii 
All tight and well t and how do yon, 
Good Mr. What^cyoQ-eaU t'' 

COWVIB. 

It is to be feared the reader will £nd fault with this chapter. 
But there is no remedy ; he must submit quietly to a break 
of three years in the narrative : having to choose between 
the unities and the probabilities, we greatly preferred holding 
to the last. The fault, indeed, of this hiatus, rests entirely 
with the young folk of Longbridge, whose fortunes we have 
undertaken to follow; had they remained together, we should, 
of course, have been faithful to our duty as a chronicler ; but 
OUT task was not so easy. In the present state of the world, 
people will move about— especially American people ; and 
making no claim to ubiquity, we were obliged to wait pa- 
tiently until time brought the wanderers back again, to the 
neighbourhood where we first made their acquaintance. 
Shortly after Jane's marriage, the whole party broke up ; 
Jane and her hubband went to New-Orleans, where Tallman 
Taylor was established as partner in a commercial house 
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connected with his father. Hazlehurst passed several years 
in Mexico and South- America : an old friend of his father's, 
a distinguished political man, received the appointment of 
Envoy to Mexico, and offered Harry the post of Secretary 
of Legation. Hazlehurst had long felt a strong desire to see 
the southern countries of the continent, and was very glad 
of so pleasant aq acringeaient ; he" lefk his friend Ellsworth 
to practise law alone, and accompanied Mr. Henley, the 
Minister, to Mexico ; and from thence removed, after a time, 
to Brazil. Charlie had heen studying his profession in 
France and Italy, duripgthjs same period. Even Elinor was 
absent from home much more than usual ; Miss Wyllys had 
been out of health for the last year or two ; and, on her ac- 
count, they passed their summers in travelling, and a winter 
in the West-Indies. At length, however, the party met 
again on the old ground ; and. we shall take up the thread of 
our narrative, during tlie summer in which the circle was 
re-united. It is to be hoped that thi9 break in the movement 
of our tale will be forgiven, when vre declare, that the plot 
is about to thicks ; perplexities, troubles, and misfortunes 
are gathering about our IjQngbridge friends; a piece of in- 
telligence which will probably cheer the reader's spirits. 
We have it on the authority of a philosop^r, that there i^ 
something gratifying to human nature in the calamities of 
our friends ; an axiom which seems true, at least, of all ac- 
quaintances made on paper. 

We hear daily that life is short ; and, surely. Time fiie$ 
with fearful rapidity if we measure his course by years; three- 
score-and-ten, the allotted span of man, are soon numbered* 
But events, thoughts, feelings, hopes, cares, are better marks 
for the dial of life, than hours and minutesu In this view* 
the path of life is a long road, full of meaning and of move* 
ment at every step ; and in this sense only is time justly 
appreciated; each day loses its insignificance, and every 
yearly revolution of the earth becomes a point in eternity. 

The occurrences of the three years during which we hav^ 
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lost sight of the Loogbridge circle will speak for themselves, 
as our tale is gradually unfolded. It is evident, however, at 
the first glance, on returning to the old ground, that the 
village itself has undergone some alterations. Though be- 
longing to a part of the country occasionally accused of being 
** unenterprising," it had not proved insensible to the general 
movement felt throughout die repubHc, in those halcyon days 
oi brilliant speculation, which commenced with the promise 
of good fortune to all, and ended by bringing poverty to many, 
and disgrace to others. A rail-road now runs through the 
principal street, and the new d^pot, a large, uncouth building, 
glands c(»ispicuous at its termination, looking commercial 
prosperity, and internal improvement. Several new stores 
have been opened, half-a-dozen ** tasty mansions"— chiefly 
imitations of Mr. Hubbard's-^have been built, another large 
tavera has been conmienced, and two additional steamboats 
may be seen lyio^ at the wharf. The value of property in 
the village itself, is said to have doubled, at least ; new streets 
are laid out, and branch rail-roads are talked of; and many 
people flatter themselves that Longbridge will figure in the 
next census as a flourilbing city, with the full honours of a 
Corporation, Mayor, and Aldermen. In the population, cor- 
responding changes are also perceptible ; many new faces 
are seen in the streets, new names are observed on the signs ; 
others again are mi^d from their old haunts, for there is 
scarcely a family in the place, which has not sent its repre- 
sentation westward. 

Most of our old acquaintances, however, still remain on 
the spot, this pleasant afternoon in June, 188-. There stands 
Mr. Joseph Hubbard, talking to Judge Bernard. That is 
Dr. Van Home, driving oflf in his professional sulkey. There 
are Mrs. Tibbs and Mrs. Bibbs, side-by-side, as of old. Mrs. 
George Wyllys has moved, it seems ; her children are evi- 
dently at home in a door^yaid cm the Opposite side of the 
street, adjoining the Hubbard " Park." On the door of that 
fari^-Gokwred, spcuce-ldeking brick house, ybu wHl see the 
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name of W. C. Clapp ; and ihete are a jpair df boots testing 
cfn tlie window-sill of an adjoining office, which probably 
belong to the person of the lawyer, himself. Now, we may 
observe Mrs. Hikon and Miss Emmefine Hi;A)bard flitting 
across the street, " fascinating and aristocratic*' as ever. 

Let us leave the village, however^ fw the more in»Ae- 
diate neighbourhood of Wyllys-Roeif ; in which, it is hoped, 
the reader will feel more particularly i^iitere^ed. Tber« 
stands the lit^ Cdttage of the Hubbards, looking just as it 
did three yeai^ since; it is possihle that one ot two «f ^the 
bull's-eye panes of glass ttiay have been broken, and dianged» 
and the grey shingles are a little more-moss-grown; b&t its 
general aspect is pre<Jisely what it was when we were ]mi 
there. The snow-ball and the sweet-briar ar^ in their old 
places, each side of the humble porch ; the white blossoms 
have fallen from ihe scmggy branches of the snow-ball, this 
first Week in June ; the fresh pink buds are opening on tte 
fragrant young shoots of the sweet-Aj^iar. Itere is our friend^ 
Miss Patsey, we^hg a son-bonnet, at work in \h^ garden ; and 
if you look through the open door df the hotise, you wiU 
see beyond the passage into the neat little kitohen, where w« 
eatch a giimpse of Mrs. Hubbard's wkate cap over l^e back 
of her TockingHshair. It is possible that you may also see 
the merry, shimng, black face of a Httle handmaiden, whom 
Miss Patsey has lately taken intb th^ fisimily ; and, as the 
tea-ketd« is boiling, and the day!s work chie% over, thid 
little thing is often seen at this hour, playing about the cor- 
ners of the house, with the old cint. Ah, there is the &tle 
minxi-^her sharp eans have heard the sound of wheels^ 
and she is ahready at the open gate, to see whsft passes. A 
wagon stops ; whom have we here ? Little Judy is fright- 
ened half out of her wits : a young man she does not knowv 
with his face covered with beard, after a fashion £^e had 
never yet seen, springs from the wagon. Miss Patsey turns 
tok)ok. 

** Charlie i"-^-«he etxelaims; and in an^thier momeot th* 
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ywfOi hoB teceired Ifae jojfhl, teatftil, agitated M^tooe-of 
fais mbther and sister. The dariing of their heartt k at home 
again ; three years since, he left them, a boy, to meet dtthgen 
exaggerated tenfold by their anxious hearts ; h^ returns, a 
mm, tvtxo has faced tcttiptations lindreamed of by thcrir 
simple minds. Hie wanderer is Once tnore beneath their 
hnrnble itiof ; their paitial eyes rest again on that young faiee* 
changed^ yet still the same. 

Chai^ie &ds the three last years htttr^ {mssed Hghfty over 
his moA^ and his sister ; theirs ta^ the same l^ndty fhoev, 
the same well-known voices, the best loved, the most trasted 
from childhood. After the first eager moments of greeting 
are bver, uid the first hvrrried q^ue^ions have been anfirwer^d, 
he lodes about him. If as iiot ^e dear old cottage «hi^nk 
to a very nut^ehellT He opens the door of the schobkoom ; 
Akere are its two betufhes, and its humble official desk, as of 
tAd ; he boks into the lilitle parlour, and Smiles to ihitok of 
the respect he felt in his childish days Ibr Miss Pat8ey*s 
drawing^oom? many a gilded galkty, many a biilliant 
saloon has he since entered as asight-wer, with a more oat^ 
less step. He-goes out on the porch ; is it possible that is 

^the garden ? — ^why it is no larger than ti taMe^oth ! •'^h^ 
should have thought the beds he had eo often weeded could 
not be so small : and the door-yard, onfe can shake hands 
across iti And there is WyNys-Roof, half hid by trees-^ 
he ubed to admiie it as a most venerable pile ; in reality it k 
Only a plain, respectable country-house : as the home of Ibo 
WyUyses, however, it must always be an honoured spot to 
him. Colonnade Manor too-— he laughs ! There are sotne 
buildings that seem, at fitst sight, to excite to irresistflte 
merriment ; they belongto what may be called ^ << ridiculous 
order'* Of architecture, and consist generally ef caricatures 
on noble Greek models ; Mr. Taylor's elegant mansion had^ 
undeniably, ackim to a conspicuous place among the number. 

« Charlie looks with a painter^ eye at the country ; the scenavf 
is of the simplest kind, yet beautiful,7is inanimate nature. 
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sinless naturci must ever be under all her varieties : he casts 
a glance upward at the sky, bright and blue as that of Italy ; 
how often has he studied the heavens from that very spot ! 
The trees are rich in their summer verdure, the meadows 
are fragrant with clover, and through Mr. Wyllys^ woods 
there is a gUmpse of the broad river, gilded by the evening 
sun. It is a pleasing scene^ a happy moment ; it is the first 
landscape he ever painted, and it is home. 

Then Charlie returns to his mother ; he sits by her side, 
she takes his hand in her withered fingers, she rests her 
feeble sight on his bright face ; while Miss Patsey is pre^, 
paring all the dainties in the house for supper. 

*< Well, little one, what is your name ?" said Charlie, as 
the black child passed him with a load of good things. 

*« Judy, sir," said the httle girl, with a curtsey, and a half- 
frightened look at Charlie's face, for the young artist had 
chosen to return with moustaches; whether he thought it 
professional or becoming, we cannot say. 

«< We shall be good friends I hope, Judy ; if you mind 
my sister better than you ever did anybody else in your life, 
perhaps I shall find some sugar-plums for you," said Charlie, 
pleased to see a black face again. 

Mks. Hubbard remarked that, upon the whole, Judy was 
a pretty good girl ; and the chiJd grinned, until two deep 
dimples were to be seen in her shining dark cheeks, and 
the dozen httle non-descript braids which projected fnom her 
head in different directions, seemed to stand on end with 
delight. 

«<Atid so Mr. Wyliys and the ladies are not at home. I 
wiah I had known of their being in New- York ; I might at 
least have seen them for a moment, yesterday." 

"I wonder Mrs, Hilson did not mention their •being in 
town." 

<< Julianna never knows what she is talking about. But I 
em glad to bear good accounts of them all," 
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** Yes; Miss Wyllys has come home from the West-Indies, 
much better." 

*^ Is it really true that Miss Elinor is going to be married 
shortly?" 

*• Well, I can't say whether the story is true or not. She 
seems to have many admirers now she has become an heiress." 

^But I don't understand how she comes to be such a 
fortune." 

'* I don't understand it myself; Mr. Clapp can tell you all 
about it. Tou know most people are a great deal richer 
now than they were a few years ago. I heard some one 
say the other day, that my old pupil's property in Long- 
"bridge, is worth three times as much now, as it was a short 
time since." ^ 

** Is it possible Longbridge has improved so much ?" 

"And then your old play-fellow has had two legacies from 
relations of her mother's ; everybody in the neighbourhood 
^ is talking of her good-luck, and saying what a fortune she 
will turn out. I only hope she will be happy, and not be 
thrown away upon some one unworthy of her, like her poor 
cousin ; for it seems young Mr. Taylor is veiy dissipated," 

Chailie probably sympathized with this remark, though 
he made no reply. 

"Mr. and Mis.Tallman Taylor are in New-York now, I 
bear, just come from New-Orleans. The family from Wyl- 
lys-Roof have gone over to see them," added Miss Patsey. 

** Yes, so I understand. They will be here before long, I 
suppose," 

"Not immediately; for they are all going to Saratoga to- 
gether. Dr. Van Home thought Miss Wyllys had better 
I two or three weeks at the Springs." 

" That is fortunate for me — ^I shall see them the sooner ; 
for I must be at Lake Greorge before the first of July. I 
have « an order for three views of the Lake, which I have 
promised to send to England early in the fall." 

Here Charlie entered into some details of his affairs, very 
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intefesting to his mother and sister ; and they seemed to be 
in a very satisfactory condition, according to his own modest 
views. After a while the conversation again returned to 
their Longbridge friends. 

" Did you know that Mr. Hazlehurst is coming home too, 
this summer ?" asked Miss Patsey. 

"Yes; he wrote me word he hoped we should meet 
before long. How did that affair with Mrs. Creighton turn 
out?" 

** We did hear they were engaged ; but it could not have 
been true, for the lady has been in Philadelphia, and he in 
Brazil, for some time, you know. I used to ask about such 
matters once in a while, on purpose to writp you word. But 
I had no great opportunity of hearing much about Mr. 
Hazlehurst ; for after that unhappy business at Wyllys-Roof, 
there was, of course, a great coolness ; for some time I never 
heard his name mentioned there, and Mr.Wyllys seldom 
speaks of him now." 

"Are they not reconciled, then ?" 

" Not entirely, I am afraid ; but you know they have not 
met for three years." 

"I shall hardly know myself at Wyllys-Roof, without 
seeing Mr. Hazlehurst and Miss Graham there." 

"You will find a great change in that respect. Mis. 
Taylor has not been here since her marriage ; Miss Van 
Alstyne seems to have taken her place ; she is a very plea- 
sant young lady. When the family is at home now, there 
seems often to be some strange gentleman with them." 

"Fortune-hunters, I suppose," said Charlie, with some 
indignation. " Well, the course of true love never has, and 
never will run quite as it ought, I suppose. And how do 
all the Longbridge people come on ? — ^How is Uncle Josie ?" 

** Very well, indeed ; just as good as ever to us. You 
must go to see him to-morrow." 

" Certainly ; — and what is Uncle Dozie about ?" 

"At work in the vegetable-garden, as usual. He sent 
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me a fioe basket of sahd, and ladishes, and onionsy diia 
znorning." 

^Clapp has got into a new houae I aee." 

** Yea ; he la in very good boaineaa, I believe ; you saw 
Catherine, you say ?" 

*' Yes, for a minute only, I ran in to kiaa Kate and the 
children, while they were hameating a hone for me at the 
tavern. Kate looks very well herself. The children didn't 
remember much of Uncle Charlie; bat they are pretty, 
'healthy little things, oevertheleas." 

The grandmother assented to the conunendation of her 
daughter's fainily ; aha thought them remarkably fine chil* 
dren. *« Catherine was a very fortunate woman,'! ahe said ; 
"Mr. Clapp was a very superior man, so very clever that he 
must do well ; and the children were all healthy-<*they had 
gone through the measles wonderfully, that spring." 

Charlie had not quite as elevated an opinion of his brother* 
in-law as the females of the &mily ; he allowed his mother's 
' remark to pass unnoticed,4u)wever. 

"And so Mr. Taylor has given up Colonnade Manor," he 
continued. 

" Yes ; he has just sold it to Mr. de Vaux, a friend of Mr. 
Wyllys," repHed Miss Patsey. 

" Why did he sell it, pray ?" 

«« Well, the young kidies liked better to live about at hotels 
and boarding-houses in the summer, I beheve ; tfaey thought 
it was too dull at Longbridge« Mr. Taylor didn't care much 
for the place : you know there are some people, who, as 
soon as they have buiU a house, and got everything in nice 
order, want to sell; it seems as if they did not care to be 
comfortable ; but I suppose it is only because they are so 
fond of change." 

We may as well observe, by way of parenthesis, that this 
fancy of getting rid of a pkce as soon as it is in fine order, 
would probaUy never occur to any man but an American, 
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and an American of the paitieukr raariety to wfaioh Mr. Taylor 
belonged. , 

«* I don't wonder at bis wanting to get rid of the bouse ; 
bntithe situation and ^.ne^liboaibood might have satasfied 
bim, I think," said Charlie, as be accepted Miss Patsey^s 
iodtation to eat the nice supper she had prepared for him. 

As he took his seat at the table, Mrs. Hubbard observed, 
that he ptobably had ncA seen such shortK^e as Patsey made, 
in iBome-^to which Charlie assented warmly. He had wished 
one evening, in Florence, he said, for some of his sister's' 
8hdrt-cake,andagood cnp^ctf tea of her making; and the 
same ni^t he droaEmed that the Venus de Medicis had made 
him some. He was ashamed (5f himself for having had 
endi a dseam ; but it coold not be hdped, such was the fact. 

Mrs. IHubbaxd thought no woman, Venus or not» ought to 
be ashaihed of making good shortHUtke; if they were bad^ 
^at would be a di&reot matter. 

«« Weil, Chartie» now yea have seen all those paintangB 
and figures you used to talk so mueh about, what do you ' 
Ihii^k of themS-*— are they reaUy so handsome as you 
expected ?" asked his sister. 

"They are wonderfiil l" exclaimed diarlie, With anima- 
tion ; putting down a shorttake lie. had just buttered. 
** Wonderful ! — ^There is no other word to describe them." 

Mrs. Httbbaid observed, that she had some nodon of a 
pointing, from the minister's poitrait in the parlour-— Charlie 
took np his eihert eake-Hihe thought a person might have 
satisfaction in a painting ; snch a picture as that portrait ; 
b«t as for those stone figures he used to wish to see, she 
oAuld not imderstand whalt was the beauty ci such idol-Uke 



^ They are not at all like idols, mother ; they are the most 
noble conceptions of the human form." 

How cduid they look human ? He himself had told her 
they were made out of marble ; jost each marble, she sup* 
posed, as was used for tomb-stones. 
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** I only wish, yoa could see some of the statnet in Italy ; 
tke Laocoon, Niobe, and otheis I have seen. I think you 
would feel then what I felt— what I never can describe m 
words." 

Mrs. Hubbard said the names sounded very heathen-like 
to her ears ; she had never seen a statue, of any description 
whatever ; she didnH think she could have any satis&ction 
in looking at one. If they had any colour to them, and were 
dressed up in uniforms, and handsome clothes, like the wax- 
figures of General Washington, Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
Lonl Nelson, she had once seen, they would be worth look- 
ing at, perhaps. 

Miss Patsey wished to know, if among the statues he had 
seen, there were any supposed to be likenesses of the great 
men that we read about in history ? 

^ There are many statues and busts in Italy, that are un- 
deniably portftiits of some of the greatest men of antiquity," 
he replied. 

^* Do you suppose the}*^ are really like those old Romans ? 
I don't mean such likenesses as the portrait of our dear 
father ; but still pretty good for^oee old times ?" 

" Far better than anything of the kind you ever saw," 
replied Charlie, drinking off a cup of tea. 

Miss Patsey thought those might be worth seeing. A 
conversation followed upon the dehght Charlie had felt in 
beholding celebrated places, the scenes of great events in 
past ages ; a delight that an American can never know in 
his own country, and which, on that very account, he enjoys 
with a far keener zest than a European. Miss Patsey seemed 
to enter a little into this pleasure ; but, upon the whole, it 
was quite evident that all the imagination of the family had 
fallen to Charlie's share. The young man thought little of 
this, however : when Judy had carried away the remains of 
the supper, he returned to his mother's side, and the evening 
passed away in that pleasant family chat, so interesting to 
those who feel alike. Sympathy of the heart is a tie ten-fold 

Voi..n.— 2 
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stronger dian sympathy of the head ; people may think atike, 
and hate each other; while those who feel together, ave 
often led to adopt the same opinions. 

When Charlie had read the usual evening chapter in the 
Bible, and had receiTed his mother's kiss and blessing, he 
laid himself down with a thankful heart, in the little garret- 
room, as in his childish years. The young artist's dreams 
that night, were a mingled crowd of fancies ; the memories 
of his boyhood reviving in their old haunts, accompanied by 
more recent images brought from beyond the Ocean, and 
linked with half-formed plans and ideas for the future. 
Among these visioas of the night, were two more distinct 
than the rest ; one was a determination to commence, the 
very next morning, a copy of his hcmoured father's portrait, 
in which the artist's object was unusual ; for it was his chief 
aim to make it as little like the original before him, as poi»- 
sible. Shall we reveal the fact that another ftaage, wearing 
a gentler aspect than the stern, rigid features of the ministei^s 
portrait, seemed to flit before the youi^ painter's fancy, 
coming unbidden, and mingling more especially with recol- 
lections of the past? As a ray of moonlight stole into the 
low dormer-window, the young man turned on his humble 
bed, a sigh burst from his lips, followed by the words, "No, 
no I" 

We shall keep the secret. 
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CHAPTER n. 

« Tooder, sure, they are comiog.'* 

Aa You Like Jt. 

The weather had been more than asually warm for several 
weeks, and the morning after Charlie's return to Longbridge» 
when the steamboat North America left the wharf at New- 
York, her decks and cabins were filled by some five or six 
hundred passengers. There were men, women, and chil* 
dren, of various characters, colours and conditions. The 
scene on deck was pleasing and cheerful; the day was 
lovely, the steamer looked neat and bright, and the great 
BQBJority of Uie females were gaily dressed in their summer 
attire ; most of the faces looked good-humoured, as if pleased 
to escape from the heat and confinemeht of the town, to 
cooler air, and a sight of the water and green woods. One 
might have supposed it a party of pleasure on a large scale ; 
in fact, Americans seem always goodnrntured, and in a 
pleasant mood when in motion; such is their peculiar tempe- 
rament. The passengers on board die North America soon 
began to collect in knots, family-groups, or parties of ac- 
quaintance ; some chatting, some reading, some meditating. 
There was one difiiculty, however, want of space to move 
about in, or want of seats for some of those who were 
stationary. 

After the boat had fairly begun her trip, and people had 
settled themselves as well as they could, according to their 
difi[erent fancies, a pretty little woman appeared at the door 
of the ladies' cabin, bi her light hair, and somewhat in- 
sipid &ce, encased in an extremely fashionable hat, we re- 
cognise Mrs. Hilsoji. Turning towards a gentleman who 
seemed waiting near the door for her, she addressed him. 

^Now, Monsieur Bonnet, do exert your gallantry, and 
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find me a seat on deck. The cabin is intolerably warm, I 
cannot stay here ; — where are Emmeline and the Baron ?" 

** You see, Madame," he said, pointing towards the couple, 
Montbrun take a tabouret at once, when we come on board, 
and Mademoiselle Emmeline now has it. It was very mal- 
adroit in me not to keep one for you; I beg a t'oUsand 
pardons^ 

" Haven't you got a seat ; that is a pity. But I dare say 
you can easily find one." 

" Vraimentf ma chere Madame Hel^xm, there is no aacti- 
jice I would not make to procure you one. I am disoU it 
should be impossible. I have been looking; but ail the 
tabourets and chair are taken by ladies and gentlemans. 
You have a drble de t^aniere of travel in this countree ; sa 
many people together, the ladies mxist be victimes sometime J* 

'<0h, no; you don't know how to manage, that is all. 
Has not the Baron a chair ?" 

" Non, Madame ; you see he is debout,^* 

** Well, there are some gentlemen seated ; I see three or 
four— one quite near you. Ask him for his chair." 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders, and looked be- 
wildered. 

^ Pray, ask that gentleman for his chair," repeated the 
lady, pointing with her parasol to a person sitting at no great 
distance. 

"But, Madame, the gentleman will not know what a 
charming lady wish for the chair — ^he will not give it" 

" Oh, no danger ; if you tell him it is for a lady, of course 
he wil] let you have it. Why, how slow you are about it ; 
you are almost as bad as Captain Kockney, who never did 
anything when he was asked." 

**Ah, Madame, de grdces do not say that ! — I go." 

And Monsieur Bonnet, edging his way here and there 
behind the ladies, and begging ten thousand pardons, al 
length reached the person Mrs. Hilson had pointed out to 
Imou 
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«« WiMt did yoa say !" exclaimed this iadiridttal, looking 
up ralher gruffly, at beiog addressed by an utter stranger. 

** ARBt pardons^ Mmsieur J* continued Monsieur Bonnet ; 
** a lady is yery much oppressed with fhtigue» and send me to 
beg you will be aimable to pre her your chair,'' 

<«What is it?" repeated the man, who looked like an 
Englishman; « I don't understand you.** 

Monsieur Bonnet a^n urged his request, in teims stilL 
moie dviL It woald be rendering a very gieat Semce to 
the lady, he said. 

**I am not acquainted with die lady ; I advise yem to look 
fox an empty chair," replied the elher , Dssointdy turning his 
fftce in an i^fNieite direction- 
Monsieur Bonnet shrugged his shoukters, and was moving 
towards Mrs. Hilson au dSseapoir^ when a gentlemanly-loddng 
man, who was seated, reading, not far from the Enghshman, 
roae and qoietly offixed his beneh for the use of the kdy. 
Monsieur Bonnet was, of course, aU giatitude, and returned 
enebanid to Mm* Hiiaon, who took the matter very quietly ; 
while M. Bonnet seened smprised at his own success. 

The gentleraan who had gtv«n ap his seat, was obliged to 
continue standing ; shutting up his book, he began fo look 
aboat him, among the. ciewd, fbv aequaxntanoes. There was 
s very gay, noisy party, at no great diistance, which fiisi 
attracted his attention; it consisted of two pretty young' 
women in the centre of a group of men. The shrill yoice 
and rattling laD^h. of one lady, might be very distinctly heard 
across the deck ; the other was leaning back listlessly in her 
chair : one of the yonng men was reading u paper with a 
sort of iamily expcecsiou, as if the ladies were his near con- 
nexions ; and, on a chair, at the side of the silent lady, sat 
an old gentleman, with a very rusty coat, snufiy nose, and m 
red handkerchief spread on one knee, while on the othtfr he 
held a pretty little boy, about two years old. 

M I tell you I know she was dead in love with hihi !" cried 
tlw rattling young lady, at the top of her voice. Then, obn 
2» 
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serving the gentleman, who was looking in that direction, she 
howed with a coquettish graciousness. The how was re- 
turned, hut the gentleman did not seem very anxious to 
approach the party ; when the young lady, beckoning with 
her finger, obliged him to draw near. 

" Now, Mr. Ellsworth, you are just the man I wanted. 
Three of these gentlemen are against me ; I have only one ' 
on my side, and I want you to help me to fight the battle." 

<' Must I enlist, Miss Taylor, before I know whether the 
cause is good or bad ?" 

*« Oh, certainly, or else you are not worth a cent. But I 'U 
tell you how the matter stands : you know Helen de Yaux 
and you were at the Springs, last summer, when she and 
Mr. Van Alstyne were there. Well, I say she was dead in 
love with him, though she did refuse him." 

*« Was she ?" replied Mr. ElJsworth. 

<* Why, I know she was ; it was as plain as a pike-staff to 
everybody who saw them together. And here, thes^ good 
folks provoke me so; they say if she refused him she did 
not care for him ; and here is my ridiculous brother-in-law, 
Mr. St. Leger, says I don't know anything about it ; and my 
sister Adehne alwa3rs thinks just as her husband does." 

** That 's quite right, my dear," said the rusty Mr. Hop- 
kins, taking a pinch of snuff. ** I hope you will follow her 
example one of these days." 

^ What are the precise symptoms of a young kdy's being 
dead in love ?" asked the quiet, business-looking Theodore 
St. Leger. 

*< Oh, you know well enough what I meian. You may 
say what you please about Helen de Yaux not caring finr 
him, I know better," continued the young lady, in a voice 
that might be heard on the other side of the boat. 

*'As Miss de Yaux's mother is on board, suppose you refer 
the question to her," said Mr. Ellsworth, in a dry manner. 

««Is she ? — ^I hope she didn't hear us," continued the young 
kdy, lowering her voice half a tone. ^^But you need not 
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ask ber, though ; for I don*t believe her mother knows any- 
thing about it." 

**You are going to the Springs, I suppose," said Mr. 
C]lsworth, by way of changing the conrersation. 

** I wish we were ! No ; Adeline has taken it into her 
head to be romantic, for the fimt time in her life. Sbe says 
we must go to the Falls ; and it will be a fortnight lost from 
Saratoga." 

•* But, have you no wish to see Niagara ?" . 

^ Not a bit ; and I donH believe Adeline has, either. But 
it is no wonder she doesn't care about the Springs, now she *it 
married ; she began to go there four years before I did." 

** Have you never been to Niagara, Mrs. St. Leger ?" con- 
tinued Mr. Ellsworth, addressing the elder sister ; who, from 
the giddy, belleish Adeline, was now metamorphosed into 
the half-sober young matron — ^the wife of an individual, wha 
in spite of the romantic appellation of Theodore St. I^eger, 
was a very quiet, industrious business-man, the nephew and 
adopted son of Mr. Hopkins, Adeline's Boston esooit. She 
had been sitting contentedly beside the old gentleman, for 
the last half hour, leaving her unmarried sister to entertain 
the beaux, according to etiquette. 

^ No, I have never been to the Falls ; and all oar party 
bttt my sister Emma, seemed to think it would be a pleasant 
jaunt." 

**• Mr. Hopldns has entered into an engagement to supply 
me with at least two beaux at a time, and a regular change 
all the way to Niagara, or else I shouldn't have come," said 
Miss Emma. 

** We are engaged at least by the day, I hope," interposed 
one of the attendant young men. 

*«No, indeed ; I should be tired to death of you, for more 
than an hour at a time. I sha'n't speak to you again, until 
we have passed West Point." 

*' I have had no trouble as yet, my dear, in picking up 
recruits," said Mr. Hopkins, whose attention seemed equally 
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divided between his snaff-box, and the little Hopkins, jvnioTt 
on bis knee — ^his great-nephew. 

^ If there are two, that 's all I care for ; but I hate to hare 
only one person to talk to." 

Mr. Ellsworth bit his hps, to prevent, their expressing his 
o^nnion, that the young lady must always have a large cii^ 
of listeners. 

" Have you seen Mr. Wyllys's party this morning!" in- 
quired Adeline. 

••The Wyllyses!— Are they on board?" exclaimed Mr. 
Ellsworth, with surprise and pleasure. ^ I thought them al 
Saratoga by this time." 

•• Oh, no ; they are somewhere on the other side of the 
boat ; my sister-in-law, Mrs. Taylor's little girl is with them. 
By^he-bye, Emma, I am going into the cabin to Icx>k after 
Jane ; will you go with me ?" 

•• No,, indeed ; I hate the cabin of a steamboat !" 

Adeline was quite satisfied to leave her skterwith the 
prospect of a good supply of young men to flirt with ; though 
matnmony had changed her in some respects, stue still coq-^ 
sidered it a duty to encourage to the utmost, all love^affiurs, 
and flirtations going on in her neighbourhood. Mr. Hopkins 
resigned the little boy to his mother's care ; Mr. St. Leger 
helped his wife through the crowd ; and, under cover of the 
movement made to allow Adeline to pass, Mr. Ellsworth 
made his escape. His eye had been already directed towards 
the opposite side of the boat, where he had discovered the vene* 
rable, benevolent face of Mr. Wyllys, with three ladies near 
him. Mr. Ellsworth immediately recognised Miss Agnes, 
Elinor, and Mary Van Alstyne. It was several minutes 
before he could edge his way through the crowd, to join them ^ 
but when he reached the spot, he was received very cordially 
by Mr. Wyllys and Miss Agnes, in a friendly manner by- 
Mary Van Alstyne, and possibly there was something of 
consciousness betrayed by Elinor. 
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**I thought you already at Saratoga T' exckimed Mr* 
Ellsworth. 

" We were detained several days^^aiting for Mrs. Taylor," 
replied Elinor, to whom the remark was made. 

M We shall not he at Saratoga until Monday," added Mr. 
Wyllys ; ** we- are going to pass a day or two with our friends, 
the V s, at Poughkeepsie." 

** I am very sorry to hear it," continued Mr. Ellsworth ; 
^ I have promised to carry Mrs. Creighton to Nahant, ahout 
that time, and shall have my usual bad luck in missing you." 

^ We must persuade Mrs. Creighton not to run away," 
said Mr. Wyllys. 

As Ehnor stooped at that moment, to untie the hat of the 
pretty little creature at her side, it was impossih&e to say 
whether this intelligence were displeasing to her or not. 

•<That is Mrs. Taylor's child, is it not?" observed Mr. 
Ellsworth, looking at the littlo girl. '' She is very like Mrs. 
SuLeger." 

'* Do you really think so ?— we fiuicy her like her mother," 
said Elinor. 

"How is Tallman Taylor now ? — ^be was not well when 
they passed through Philadelphia." 

^ He looks badly still," said Miss Agnes. <' He is very 
imprudent, and distresses Jane very much by his care- 



" Gentlemen never seem to do what is right when invalids," 
observed Mary Yan Alstyne, smiling. *' They are either 
yery reckless, and indiflerent to their health, or else over- 
careful." 

<« What do you say, Mr. Ellsworth ; is that account true !" 
asked Miss Wyllys. 

^I dare say it is — ^I have no doubt we are very trouble- 
some to our nurses. But, fortunately, women are endowed 
with a double stock of patience, to make up for our deficien- 
cies. Is Mr. Taylor on board ? — ^I have not seen him." 

"No s he remained in towiTto attend to some businesst" 
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replied Miss Wyllys. '♦ We have charge of Mrs. Taylor, 
however, who was very anxious lo get into the country, on 
account of her youngest child.'* 

" I see, Mr. Ellsworth, that old Ironsides has arrived at 
Norfolk, bringing Mr. Henley from Rio,** observed Mr. 
Wyllys. 

" Certainly ; she arrived on Tuesday.'* 

** I saw it in the Qlobe, last night, grandpapa, Mr. Henley 
had arrived at Washington. Harry is with him, of Course,*' 
said Elinor, in a quiet, natural tone. 

« I supposed you knew of their arrival,'* observed Mr. 
Ellsworth. ^' I have a letter from Hazlehurst in my pocket. 
He seems to have had quite enough of Rio.** 

«<Mr. Henley, I understand, is talked of as minister to 
Russia," said Mr. Wyllys. 

«♦ Yes ; I believe that aflidt is settled." 

« Does Hazlehurst mendon whether he is going wit^ Mr. 
Henley?" 

" That may be a state secret," said Elinor, smiling. 

<* He has had an offer of the situation, I believe— but does 
not seem to have made up his mind ; he is coming home to 
look about him, he says, having three months* vacation at 
any rate.** 

The shrill tone of Miss Emma Taylor's voice was at this 
moment heard so distinctly, from the other side of the boat 
that Mr. Wylljrs looked up from his paper, and Mr. Ells- 
worth smiled. It was very evident the young lady had in- 
herited the peculiar tone of voice, and all the cast-off anima- 
tion of her elder sister. 

*' Miss Taylor seems to be in very good spirits," remarked 
Mr. Ellsworth. 

" Yes ; she always talks and laughs a great deal,** replied 
Mary Van Alstyne. 

"They are no longer your neighbours, I understand, sir.** 

«* No ; Mr. Taylor sold Colonnade Manor this spring ; De 
Vaux has puiehi^ed it, and cEanged the name of the place. 
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It is now to be calkd Broadlawn, whioh is oejrtaiidy a great 
improyement." 

"And where does Mr. Taylor's family pass the summer ?" 
** Why, Jane tells me he is building something he calls a 
20ttage, at Bockaway, within a stone's throw o[ the principal 
hoteL They thought Longbridge too quiet" 

Mrs. Taylor's little girl had, by this time, become very 
sleepy, and a little fretful ; and Miss Agnes advised her 
being carried to her mother. Elinor led her away, rather, 
it is believed, to Mr. Ellsworth's regret. 

It was no easy task to make one's way among the nurses, 
and babies, and baskets, filling the ladies' cabin, which was 
more than usually crowded. But at length Elinor reached 
Jane and Adeline, who were atting tc^ther. 

A single glance was sufficient to show that a change had 
come over these two young women, since the giddy days of 
their girlhood. Jane was pale, but beautiful as ever; she 
was holding on her knees a sick child, about two months old, 
which apparently engrossed all her altention. What would 
be her system as a mother/ might be foretold by the manner 
in which she pacified the little girl Elinor had brought with 
her. • 

'^Give her some candy, Dinah," she said to the black 
nurse; whose broad ^ good-natured face was soon covered 
with shining marks of affection, from the hands of the pretty 
little charge. 

Adeline was less changed in her appearance than her 
sister-in-law ; that is to say, she was as pretty as ever, and 
neither thin nor pale. But there was something in her ex- 
pression, and a great deal in her manner, that was no longer 
what it had been of old. That excessive animation which 
had distinguished her as a belle, had been allowed to die 
away ; and the restless expression, produced by a perpetual 
labour to make conquests, which was, at one time, always to 
be txBced upon her features, had now vanished entirely. In 
its place there was a touch of matronly care ai^ affection. 
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more natural, and far more pleasing. She, too, was sitting 
by the side of her child, driving away the flies from the little 
thing, who was sleeping in a berth. Adeline Taylor had 
married well, in the best sense of the word. Not that she 
deserved much credit for doing so, since she had only acci- 
dentally, as it were, become attached to the young man who 
happened to be the most deserving among her suitors. 
Chance had had a great deal to with the match, as it has 
with many matches. She had, however, one merits— that of 
not rejecting him on account of his want of fortune ; although 
at the time, she might have married a man who would have 
given her a four-story, four-window house in Broadway. 
Mr. Taylor had not interfered : she had done as she pleased 
in the affair. It is true, that her father rather inclined to- 
wards the richest suitor ; still, he took it for granted, that if 
Theodore St. Leger had not a fortune at the time, being a 
merchant, he would, of course, make one in a few years. 
But Mr. Taylor's son-in-law was a man of very different 
character from himself; he was a quiet, prudent, unostenta- 
tious young man, of good abilities, who had received by 
education excellent principles, and moderate views, and who 
had fallen in love with Adeline's pretty face. Mr. Hopkins, 
his uncle and adopted father, was a very worthy man, though 
a little eccentric, and rather too much given to snuff, and old 
coats, and red handkerchiefs. No one stood better on Change 
than John Hopkins, whose word had been as good as his 
bond, throughout a long life. He was a man of some pro- 
perty too, but he had only given his nephew enough to begin 
life very moderately. Even with the very liberal allowance 
which Mr. Taylor freely gave his children, Adeline, when 
she married, was obliged to live in a much plainer and 
quieter way than she had done for the last five or six years. 
Altogether, however, the young couple seemed to agree 
very well, in spite of the difference in their characters : a 
pretty, good-natured wife was all the young merchant had 
wished for ; and Adehne was really attached to her husband, 
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^niiose chief fiinlt seemed to be in his coats, "which were 
rather too much after the fashion of tbose of Uncle Hopkins. 

Jane's fate had proved less happy than that of her friend 
Adeline. Tallman Taylor's habits of extraragance had led 
tbem into difficulties in more ways than one. He had spent 
far more than his income, and his carelessness in business had 
proved a great disadvantage to the house with "which he was 
connected. During the last year, matters had grown worse 
«Bd worse ; he had neglected his wife, and lost large sums at the 
gambling-table. Poor Jane had passed some unhappy months, 
and traces of sorrow were to be seen on her pale face. To- 
wards the last of the winter, young Taylor hittl been danger- 
ously ill with a malignant fever prevailfng in New Orleans ; 
and as a long convalescence interfered with his dissipated 
habits, and confined him for some time to his own house, his 
friends hoped that he would have time and leisure to make 
some useful reflections. Btit they were deceived ; sickness 
and suffering only made him more selfish and irritable : poor 
Jane had already paid a hedvy penance for her duplicity, 
and her ol«tinacy in marrying him. Mr. Taylor had qaar- 
lelled with kis partners ; and it was the object of his present 
visit to New York, to perstinde his falher to mstke some 
heavy advances in hfs behalf, as otherwise he x^roirld be ruined. 
Jane, it is true, knew burttde 6f her husbancl's affeirs ; still, 
she saw and heard enough to make her anxious for the future, 
and die gave herself wp to latelanchoty^ repining, while lier 
manner lost all cheerfulness. Her father's fbmily Were in 
Charleston, and «he had not seen them for more than a 
twelvemonth ; btit Mrs. Robert Haielehurdt, Miss A^nes, and 
Elinor had done all that was ^sttiye to supply theif place, 
since she had been in their neighbourhood. Adeline,«t(k>, 
was well enough disposed towiards her sister-ii^law, but she 
had neither ^ good sense nor the delicacy of' Miss Wyllys 
«aid Ehnor, and was far fess s«c(5essful in her friendly effbitd. 
The society of her aunt and cousin seemed a relief to Jane'; 
and it was at their request that she was going to pass a fort- 

Vol. n.— 8 
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night with them at Saratogo, where Miss Agnes had heen 
ordered by her physician. 

Elinor, on joining her cousin in the cabin, tried to persuade * 
Jane to have the sick child carried on deck, for the sake of 
the fresh air« but she did not succeed ; and not wishing to 
leave Mrs. Taylor, she took off her hat, and remained some 
time in the cabin — a piece of good-nature which Mr. Ells- 
worth seemed to think ill-timed. As they drew near the 
Highlands, however, she returned to her seat on deck ; for 
the morning was lovely, and she did not wish to lose the 
scenery. She found Mrs. Hilson sitting near her aunt. 

" Ah, Miss Elinor ! — ^how do you do ?" exclaimed the city 
lady. << It is the first time I have had a chance of seeing 
you since you returned from the West Indies. You have 
not been much in New York, I believe, since you arrived V* 

" Only for a day or two." 

<' And how did you Hke the West Indies ? Is there much 
aristocracy at Havana?" 

" We found it very pleasant there ; and the climate was 
of so much service to my aunt, that I shall always remember 
Havana with gratitude." 

*« You did not go into society, then ?" 

** Oh, yes ; we made many pleasant acquaintances." 

"Well, if I go abroad, I hoft it will be to England; 
though I should like very well to visit the stores of Paris." 

" Have you seen ypui cousin, Charles Hubbard, since he 
arrived from Italy ?" inquired Elinor. 

** Yes ; he called at our boarding-house. He is at Long^ 
bridge now, but he is coming to Saratoga, shortly ; for he 
told me he had engaged to take several views of Lake 
George." 

" I am sorry he did not come to see us in town ; but I am 
delighted to hear he is going to Saratoga. Grandpapa, Mrs. 
Hilson tells me Charles Hubbard will be at Saratoga, with 
nsl" 
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<«I am very glad to hear it» my child; I want to see 
Charlie." 

** Has he brought home many pictures ?" continued Elinor. 

^ I really don't know ; I did not think of asking him." 

'*J should suppose you would be anxious to see your 
cousin's paintings." 

^ Oh, no ; portraits are the only pictures that interest me. 
I always have the * Book of Beauty,' whenever it comes out ; 
you know they are hkenesses of the Peeresses of the Eng- 
lish Nobihty." 

Elinor bowed. ** Yes, I have seen the book." 

*'I have the 'Children of the Nobility,' too, bound in 
crimson silk ; it is a very fascinating collection. My fdend, 
Mrs. Bagman, tells me they are excellent likenesses, parti- 
cularly the children of his Royal Highness, the Lord-Mayor." 

Absurd as such a mistake in heraldry may seem, one 
might vouch for having heard others quite as extraordinary. 

''They may be like," said Elinor, smiling in spite of her- 
aelf ; "but I cannot agree with you as to their beauty. I 
have seen tbe volume, and it struck me the artists must have 
made caricatures of many of the children, who, no doubt, 
weie pretty in reality." 

" I was looking at those engravings only yesterday," said 
Mr. Ellsworth, anxious to engage Ehnor's attention ; " they 
almost amount to a libel on childhood ; they give the idea of 
mincing, af^cted little creatures, at the very age when chi^ 
dren are almost invarii^ly natural and interesting. I should 
quarrel very much with a portrait of my little girl, in the 
same fashion." 

*^ But it is very seldom you see portraits of children, that 
are really child-like," observed Ehnor. "And then what a 
trial, to paint a pretty, innocent little creature, in full dress, 
starched and trim !" < 

" Children are charming subjects when properly treated ; 
I delight in such pictures," said Mary Van Alstyne. 

^ You would have been often deUghted then, in Italy, Miss 
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Van Alstyne. Rapfaael's chorabs are as perfect in their way, 
as his men and women." 

Mrs. HiJson, unwilling to be thrown oat of the conversa- 
tion^ again addressed EEnor. 

** When you joined us. Miss Wyllys, we were speaking 
of the fire opposite your hotel. Were you not dreadfully 
alarmed ? I hear you -were there ; although I did not find 
you at home when I called." 

'^ We were disturbed, of course ; but I can't say that we 
were personally alarmed. The wind, you may remember^ 
carried everything in the opposite direction." 

" Did it ? Well, I was too much frightened to notice any- 
thing ; you know it was in the same block as our boarding* 
house." 

" Yes ; you were nearer the danger than we were." 

** Oh, I was dreadfully frightened. There was (me of our 
ladies wanted to persuade me to look at Trinity Chuseb^ 
lighted up by the fire ; I believe she really thought it a fasci- 
nating sight. Here comes a gentleman who was staying al 
your hotel, and has not got over his fright yet ; it is one of 
^my escorts — ^I have two, the Baron and this gentleman; but 
the Baron is not on deck now — ^let me intxoduce you ; Moa* 
sieur B<Hinet, Miss Wyllys. I do believe. Monsieur Bonnet, 
you were as much akrmed as I was." 

'^Alarm'«-nAh, Madame, I was ebloui by the fire. In all 
my life, I never saw real incendie before ; though, of oouise, 
I saw the Panorama of the incendiede ikK7«cou-*-I was not in 
Jinsde with PJEmpereur, At the spectacle we have mcen" 
dies sometimes ; but never in the street. Ah, i did not see 
that house until the roof fail, when light burst through my 
ffakiSj and I spring to the window." 

^' I should have thought the noise would have called you 
out before that." 

^^Du tout; when I hear cries, asid people marching, I 
think tout bormement it was an imeutt, and I turn round to 
finish my sleep ; I thmk myself happy not to belong to the 
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Garde Nutionah of New York, and not be afraid of the 
rtqppdy 

•* What did you think it was ?" 

*^An emtuUj sons doute, say I to myself. It was un 
Hntamarre epauvantable.** ' 

** An emeute ; pray, what is that ?" 

**Emeute? A MiHeLt^vokUiont as we hare in Paris can- 

**Why, my dear sir, our reroluticHuury war took place 
mare than fifty years ago* Did you expect to find us fight- 
ing now V* 

** CertainemerU s I thought the wheel I hear was cannon. 
But mon ami Eel-«tm tell me^next day, there is incendie 
every night somewhere in New York« Un drth de diver' 
Hsement, vraiment. It is a great deeagrementf of a city 
otherwise so beautiful, with so many charming ladies." 

** Thank you, sir ; you are very potite. I belieTe, Miss. 
Wyllys, that French gentl^nen, no matter what they talk 
about, always find an opportunity to pay a compliment." 

^Cest tout ruUurel^ cda va sane dire; it is only our 
dewnr^ Madame, to exprimer to the kdies some of the many 
agreeable things they inspire." 

^ Worse and worse," said Mrs. Hilson, laughing. ** How 
difi^rent you are from Captain Kockney ; he never said a 
dvil thing to me, ail the time he was in New YoA." 

«*Ze capitaine Chquenaia was an AngloM^ who cannot 
feel the true poUiesae Fran^aiseJ** 

^ He used to say it is not aristocratic to be polite to other 
people ; he belongs to the En^ish aristocracy, you know." 

*^Vcui8tocratie! Oh, that is a nle state of things. La 
vieitte arUtocratie of France, Madame, was the cause of our 
revoliftian. But in France now, and in Aokerica, those 
happy countree, the ^irit of aristocracy is extinct." 

"I beg your pardon, Monsieur Botonet," said Mrs. Hilson, 
quite indignantly. *«It is true theJre are many plebeians in 
8* 
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this country ; but we hare also many people of tlie bigbest 
aristocracy." 
, ^^Ahy V0U8 plaisantez avec tant de grdce, Madame I^ 

** It is pleasant, certainly, to me ; though some people may 
not appreciate it. I am a very sfristocratic spirit." 

"•^A, sans doute, Madame; you have so much esprit^ 
you laugh at me/' said the Frenchman, who took Mrs. Hil- 
son's protestation as a joke. 

'* No, indeed ; I nerer was more serious in my life. I 
should suf^se you would hate been struck with the high 
state of aristocracy at our boarding-house, for instance." 

Monsieur Bonnet could only shrug his shoulders, being 
quite at a loss for the lady's meaning. 

" Yes ; I am thoroughly patrician and aristocratic ; if we 
only had a despotic government, to take away ail privileges . 
from plebeians, I should be perfectly happy. My language 
surprises you, I perceive ; but it is quite natural that a ^- 
scendant of a Scotch Baronet, the Ehike of Percy, should 
have similar feelings." 

More and more bewildered. Monsieur Bonnet vras reduced 
to a bow. Happily, as he thought, the warning bell was 
rung ; and the usual cry, " Passengers for West Point please 
look out for their baggage !" changed the current of Mrs. 
Hilson's ideas, or rather the flow of her words. 

In another moment, Mrs. Hilson and Monsieur Bonnet, 
with a score or two of others, were landed at West Point, 
and the ladies of Mr. Wylfys's party fieh it no little relfef to 
be rid of so much aristocracy. 

The boat had soon reached Poughkeepsie, and much to 
Mr. Ellsworth's regret, Mr. Wyllys and his family went on 
shore. Mr. Ellsworth had been introduced to Ehnor at 
JlEine's wedding. He was a man of thirty, a widower, witk 
an only child, and had for several years been thinking of 
marrying again. After having made up his mind to take the 
step, he next determined that he would not marry in a hurry. 
He was not a man of quick passions, and was sometimes 
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accused of being fastidious in his tastes. He thought EK- 
ncnr's manner charming, and soon discovered that she had 
erery recommendation but beauty, the want of which was 
her only drawback ; he liked her family, and probably was 
not sorry to hear that she would hare a large property. But, 
unfortunately, he seldom met Miss Elinor Wylljrs ; she was 
a great pirt of her time in the country, and he knew nobody in 
the immediate neighbourhood. He had not been asked to 
Wyllys-Roof ; nor was he, a very recent 'acquaintance, on 
terms sufficiently intimate, to present himself at the door, 
bag and baggage, without an invitation. More than a twelve^ 
month intervened, in the mean time ; but he was still think- 
ing enough of Elinor to make him wish for a meeting, when, 
accidentally, they passed a few days together at Old Point 
Comfort, and afterwards met again, not exactly by accident 
it is believed, at the Sulphur Springs, in Virginia. His good 
opinion of Elinor was not only confirmed by this intercourse, 
but his admiration very much increased. It was only natural 
it should be so ; the more one knew Elinor, the more one 
loved her ; good sense, intelligence, sweetness of disposition 
like her's, united to the simple grace of manner, peculiarly 
her own, were best appreciated by those who saw her daily. 
Gluite unaware of Mr. Ellsworth's views, and unconsciously 
influenced at first, perhaps, by the fact that he was an old 
friend of Harry's, she soon liked him as a companion, and 
received him widi something more than mere politeness. 
*♦ It is always pleasant to meet with an agreeable, gentle- 
manly, well-inlbrmed man,** thought Elinor : a train of re- 
flection which has sometimes carried young ladies farther 
than they at first intended. Under such circumstances, some 
ardent spirits would have settled the question during a fort- 
night passed with the lady they admired ; but Mr. Ellsworth, 
though he thought EKnor's manner encouraging, did not 
care to hazaid a hasty declafation ; he preferred waiting a 
iem weeks, until they should meet again in Philadelphia^ 
vrbme the Wyllysss intended passing the winter. But un- 
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fortunately, shortly afler the &iniiy returned home, Miss 
Agnes was taken ill, and on her partial recovery, was ordered 
to a warm climate before the cold weather; and JSlinor 
merely passed through Philadelphia on her way to the West 
Indies, with her aunt and grandfather. Mr. Ellsworth was, 
of course, disappointed ; he expressed his regrets as warmly 
as he dared, during a morning visit, in a room half-full of 
company ; and he hinted in terms so pointed at his hopes of 
a happy meeting in the spring, that Elinor's suspicions were 
for the first time excited, while those of Mr. Wyllys and 
Miss Agnes were only confirmed. Since then, Mr. Ells- 
worth and Elinor had only seen each other once, in the 
street, until they met on board the steamboat, on their way 
to Saratoga. 



CHAPnai ni. 

« Who comes here ?" As You IjUu H. 

There was to be a Temperance meeting at Longbridge, 
one of more importance than usual, as a speaker of note was 
to be heard on the occasion. 

«* Are you ready, Catherine ?" inquired Mr. Ckpp of his 
wife, appearing at the parlour-door, holding his hat and cane 
in one hand, and running the other through his brown curls. 

" Wait one minute, dear, until I have put a clean collar 
on Willie." 

Little Willie, who had been hopping about the room, de- 
hghted with the importance « of sitting up later than his 
youj^ger brothers and sisters, was persuaded to stand still 
for a few secondA, while his mother tied mi the clean collar ; 
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whea Mr. Ckpp, his Tfife, and eldest boy set out for tht 
meeting-house, which they found already half-filled. They 
were beckoned into a pew near to one already occupied by 
the Van Homes, Miss Patsey, and Charhe. As the erening 
was very pleasant, men, women, and children crowded in, 
tudtil a large audience was brought together, urged, as 
usual, by difilerent motives ; some came from curiosity, others 
from always preferring an evening in public to an evening 
at home ; some, from sincere respect for the object of the 
meeting, many for the sake of the speeches, and many others 
merely because they were ever ready to follow the general 
example. Mr. Clapp had no sooner found seats for his wife 
and child, than he began to look about him ; his eye wan- 
dered over the heads around, apparently in quest of some 
one ; at length his seaich seemed successful ; it rested on a 
man, ^hose whole appearance and dress proclaimed him to 
be a sailor. 

The meeting was opened by prayer, two difierent minis- 
ters officiating on the occasion ; one, a venerable-looking old 
man, CfSend a ample, fervent, Christian prayer ; the second, 
a much younger person, placing one hand in his waistcoat 
pocket, the other under the flaps of his coat, advanced to the 
front of the staging, and commenced, what was afterwards 
pnmounced one of the «* most eloquent pmyers ever addressed 
to a congregation." 

The speeches Aen followed. The first speaker, who 
seemed the business«man of the evening, gave some account 
of the statistics of the Society, concluding with a short ad- 
dress to those present, hoping they would, upon that occa- 
sion, enrol their names as Members of the Longbridge Tem- 
peiance Society. 

The princifMal orator of the evening, Mr. Strong, then 
came forward ; he made a speech of some length, and one 
that was very impressive. Nothing could be more clear, 
more just> more true, than the picture he drew of the mani- 
foU evils* of intemperance ; a vice so deceitful in its first ap- 
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pearance, so treacherous in its growth; so degradii^, so 
brutalizing in its enjoyments ; so blasting and ruinous in its 
effects — ^ruinous to body and mind, heart and soul — blasting 
all hopes for this Ufe and for the next, so long as it remains 
unconquered. He entreated his friends to count the cost of 
indulgence in this vice ; loss of property, loss of health, loss 
of character, loss of intellect and feeling, loss of conscience, 
until roused in those fearful moments of terror and fury, the 
peculiar punishment of drunkenness. He begged his hear- 
ers to look at this evil under all its aspects, from the moment 
it destroys the daily peace of its miserable victims and all 
connected with them, until it leaves them, in death, without 
a hope, exposed to the fearful penalty of sin. As he went 
on, the heart of many a wretched wife and mother acknow* 
ledged the bitter truth of his observations ; many a guilty 
conscience shrunk under the probe. He. then made a just 
and reasonable estimate of the difficulties to be resisted in 
conquering this evil ; he did not attempt to deny that there 
were obstacles to be overcome ; he showed all the force of 
bad habit, all the danger of temptation-— but if there were 
difficulties in the way, it was equally true that the power to 
subdue them was fully within the reach of every man. 
He went on to represent the happy eflects of a change from 
evil to good ; a restoration to usefulness, peace, comfort, and 
respectability, which has happily been seen in many an in- 
stance. He concluded by appeahng to his hearers as men, 
to shake off a debasing slavery ; as Christians, to flee from 
a heinous sin ; and he entreated them, if they had not done 
so before, to take, on that evening, the first step in the cheer- 
ing, honourable, blessed course of temperance. 

Mr. Strong's speech was, in fact, excellent ; all he said 
was perfectly true, it was well-expressed, and lus manner 
was easy, natural, an^ dignified. 

He was followed by William Cassius Ckpp ; the lawyer 
had been very anxious to speak at this meeting. Tem- 
perance societies were very popular at that time m Long- 
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bridge, and he mras, of courae, desirous of not losing so good 
an opportunity of appearing before the public on such an 
occasion ; he thought it would help him oa in his road towards 
the Assembly. Running his fingers through his curls, he 
took his place on the stage, and commenced. He was very 
fluent by nature, and in animation, in fanatical zeal for the 
cause, he far surpassed Mr. Strong : any other cause, by-'the* 
bye, had it been popular, would hare suited him just as 
well. In assertion, in denunciation, he distinguished himself 
particularly ; he called upon every individual present to come 
forward and sign the pledge, under penalty of public dis^ 
grace ; it was the wilh of the community that the pledge 
idiould be signed, public opinion demanded it, the public 
will required it; every individual present who neglected to 
sign the pledge of total abstinence, he pronounced to be «<in» 
stigated by aristocratic pride," and would leave that house, 
stigmatized as ** anti-Christian, and anti-republican ;'* and in 
conclasion he threw in something about ** liberty." 

Mr. Clapp sat down amid much applause; his speech 
was warmly admired by a portion of his. hearers. All did 
not seem to agree on the subject, however, to judge, at least, 
by their manner and expression ; for, during the delivery of 
their brother-in-law's oration. Miss Patsey Hubbard seemed 
to be generally looking down at the floor, while Charlie was 
looking up at the ceiling : and there were many others pre- 
aent^who thought Mr. Clapp's fluency much more striking 
than his common sense^ or his sincerity. It is always painibl 
to hear a good cause injured by a bad defence, to see truth 
disgraced by unworthy weapons emfdoyed in her name. It 
would have been quite impossible for Mr. Ckpp to prove 
half his bold assertions, to justify half his sweeping denun- 
ciations. Still, in s|Hte of the fanatical character of some of 
the advocates of Temperance, who distort her just proporlionis 
as a virtue— lovely in her own true character— yet drunken- 
ness is a vice so hateful, that one would never wish to oppose 
any sodety, however impeflectly managed, whose object is 
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to oppose that dangerous and common evil. Let it not be 
forgotten, however, that total abstinence from spiiituoua 
liquors is not the one great duty of man ; intemperance is 
not the only sin to which human nature b inclined. 

Mr. Clapp's speech was the iast for the evening* 

^< I wish you joy, Mrs. Clapp," said Mrs.TibbB, leaning 
forward from the seat behind the lawyer's pretty little wife, 
and nodding as she spoke. 

**! really congratulate you; Mr. Clapp has surpassed 
himself; such animation, such a flow of eloquence !'^ added 
Mre. Bibbs. 

Kate smiled) and looked much gmtified ; she evidently 
admired her husband's speeches as much as she did his hair. 

The moment for enrolhng new names had now come ; 
numbers of the audience w«nt forward to sign the Total 
Abstinence Pledge . There was one worthy women, a widow, 
sitting near Miss Patsey, whose only son had, during the 
last year or two, fallen into habits of intemperance ; his atr 
tention had quite lately been attracted to the Temperance 
Societies, he had read their publications, had been struck by 
a short speech of Mr. Strong on a former occasion ; and his 
mother's joy may possibly be imagined, as she saw him rise 
and add his name to the list of members engaging to abstain 
from intoxicating liquors. There were several others whose 
hearts were cheered, on the same . occasion, by seeing those 
they loved best, those over whom they had often moMmedf 
take this step towards reformation. .Among the rest, a man 
dressed as a sailor was seen approaching the table ; when 
his turn came he put down his name, and this was no seoder 
done, than Mr. Clapp advanced and shook him warmly by 
the hand. 

** Who is that man, Catherine, speaking to Mr. Clapp ?-*-r 
he looks like a sailor," inquired Miss Patsey. 

** I don't know who it is ; some chent I suppose ; William 
seemed very much pleased at his signing." 

Mr. CUipp, after shaking hands with his friend, the sailor, 
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made liis way through the crowd, until be reached the pew 
where his wife and little boy were sitting. Taking Willie 
by the hand, he led him to the table, placed the pen in his* 
fingers, and left him to write William C. Clapp, jr. as well as 
he could — ^no easy matter, by-the-bye, for the child was not 
very expert in capital letters. As WilUe was the youngest 
individnal on the list, his signature was received by a burst 
of applause. The little fellow was extremely elated by being 
made of so much consequence ; to tell the truth, he under- 
stood very little of what he was about. If respect for tem- 
perance were implanted in his mind on that evening, it was 
also accompanied by still more decided ideas of the great 
importance of htde boys, with the germ of a coniused notion 
as to the absolute necessity of the approbation of a regularly 
organized public meeting, to foster every individual virtue in 
himself, and in die human race *in general. Miss Patsey 
very much doubted the wisdom of msJcing her little nephew 
play such a prominent part before the public ; she had olds 
fashioned notions about the modesty of childhood and youth. 
The mother, her siister Kate, however, was never disposed to 
find fault with anything her husband did ; it was all right in 
her eyes. Mr. Clapp himself took the opporttuiity to thank 
the audience, in a short but emphatic burst, for their sym- 
pathy ; concluding by expressing the hope that his boy would 
one day be as much disposed to gratitude for any public 
favours, and as entirely submissive, body and soul, to the 
public will of his own time, as he himself— the father — was 
conscious of being at that moment-^within a few weeks of 
election. 

The meeting was shortly after concluded by a temperance 
song, and a good prayer by the elder minister. 

As the audience crowded out of the door, Mr. Clapp 
nodded again to the sailor, when passing near him. 

« Who is that man,WilHam?" asked Mrs. Clapp, as they 
reached the street. 

VoL.n.— 4 
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*< It 18 a person in whom I am warmly inteiest^d->-^«n in-, 
jured man." 

^ Indeed !— -one of your ctien^ I suppose." 

** Yes ; I am now pledged to serre him to the best of my 
ability." 

^ He looks like a saik>r." 

" He is a sailor, just returned from a three years' whaling 
voyage. You will be surprised, Catherine, ^^^ J^^ ^^^ 
that man's story; but the tii;ne haa come when it must be 
revealed to the world." 

^ You quite excite my cuziosity ; I hojpe you wjill tell mue 
the story ?" 

^ Yes ; you shall hear it. But where are your sister and 
Charles ; are they going hori^e ynxk us ?" 

" No ; I am very sorry ; but they told me at the maeeting 
they could not stay, as they had come^over in Mrs. Van 
Home's carriage. It is a pity, for I had made some ice; 
cream, and gathered seme raspberries, expressly for them ; 
and we have hardly seen Charles since . he arrived. But 
Patsey wants us to aspend the day at the grey house, tq-mo^p* 
row, children and all." 

Mr. Clapp assented to this arrangement ; although he ^d 
he should not be able to do more t^n go oyer, himself bn 
his family in the evening, on account of business. 

Kate had only her husband and Willie to share her ex- 
cellent icercream ai^d beautiful raspberries, on that warm 
evening ; the trio did justice, however, to these nice refresh- 
ments ; and little Willie only wished he could sign a tempft- 
rance pledge every evening, if he could sit up later than 
usual, and eat an excellent supper after it. 

After the little fellow had been, sent to bed, and his mother 
had taken a look at her younger children, who were sleeping 
sweetly in their usual places, the lawyer and his wife werp 
left alone in the parlour. It was a charqning moon-light 
evening, though very warm ; and Kate having lowered the 
lamp, threw herself into a rocking-chair near the window ; 
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wb^ Mr. Olai^, who had hid nrther a fatiguing day, was 
stretched out on the sofa. 

•* It is earfy yet, Wilham ? suppose you tell the story you 
inonxised me, about your client, the sailor.'* 

** I don't much like to tell it, Catherine ; and yet it is time 
you knew some^iiig about it, lor we must proceed to action 
immediately." 

^ Oh, tell me, by all means ; you have really made me 
quite curious. You know very well that I con keep a secret." 

^ Certainly ; wad I request yoil wiU not mention the fects 
I shall reiafte^ to amy one, tot sonkf time ; not until we have 
taken the necessary legal steps." 

<<Of course not, if yoa wish it; and now for the story. 
Ton said this poor man had been injured." 

"Grossly injured." 

"In whUtmKnAer?" 

«« He has been treated in the most unjustifiaUe manner by 
bis nearest relatiTes. His reputatioh has been injured, and 
he has been tyrennieally defmved of ayery la^ propeity." 

««Is it possible \ — ^poot Mow! Can notUftg be done for 
himr 

*^Th8^ is what we shall tee. Yes, I flatter my^ff if 
there is law in the land, we shall yet be able to testis him 
to bis rights !** 

"Does he bekmg to this part of the country !" 

" He does not himself $ but those who are revelling in his 
wealth do." 

" What is his name t— -Do I know his famfly ?" 

" You win be distressed, Catherme, wheii ytm hear the 
name ; you will be astonished when you learn the whole 
story; but the time for eonoealment has gone by now. 
Seveml yean^ ago that poor saibr caxae to me, in ragged 
clothing, in poverty and distress, and first laid his complaint 
befove me. I did ndt behove a word of what he told me ; I 
bought the man mad, and refused to have anything lo do 
with the cause. He became disgusted, and went to sea 
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again» and for aotne time gave up all hope of being rekisUifeed 
in his rights ; the obstacles seemed too great. But at length 
^ a very important witness in his favour was accidentally 
thrown in his way : at the end of his cruise he came to me 
again, and I confess I was astounded at the evidence he then 
laid before me. It is conclusive, beyond a doubt, to any 
unprejudiced mind,** said Mr. Clapp, rousing himself from 
his recumbent position. 

'* But you have not told me the man's name.'' 

"His name is Stanley — William Stanley." 

" You said I knew him ; but I never heard of him ; I 
don't know the family at all." 

" Yes, you do ; you know them only too well ; you will 
be as much surprised as I was myself — as I am still, when- 
ever I allow myself to dwell on the subject. Mr. Stanley 
is the cousin-german of your friend. Miss Elinor Wyllys. 
Mr. Wyllys himself, Mrs. Stanley, the step-mother, and 
young Hazlehurst, are the individuals who stand between 
him and his rights," continued Mr* Ckpp, rising, and walking 
asross the^ room, as be ran his fingers through his brown 
curls. 

"impossible !" exclaimed Kate, as the Ian she held dropped 
from her hand. 

" Just what I said myself, at first," repUed Mr/ Clapp. 

** But surely you are deceived, WilUam — ^how can it be ?" 
continued the wife, in amazement. We always thought 
that Mr. Stanley was lost at sea, years ago !" 

" Exactly — ^it was thought so ; but it was not true." 

" But where has he been in the mean time ?-«Why did 
he wait so long before he came to claim his Inheritance ?" 

"The same. unhappy, reckless disposition that first sent 
him to sea, kept him roving about. He did not know of his 
father's death, until four years after it had taken place, and 
he heard at the same time that he had been disinherited. 
When he came home, after that event, he found that he waa 



genendly believed to have been lost in the Jeffetson, xvnecked 
in the year 18—. He was, in fact, the only man saved." 

" How very extraordinary ! But why has he never even' 
shown himself am(Hig his friends and connefxions until now ?" 

•* Why, ray dear, his habits have been unhappily very 
bad in every way for years ; they were indeed the cause of 
his fifst leaving his femily. He hated everything like re- 
8traint-^«ven the common restraints of society, and cared for 
nothing but a sailor's life, and that in the worst sliape, it 
must be confessed. But he has now grown wiser — ^he has 
determined to reform. You observed he signed the tempe- 
nmce pledge thi» cveniisg ?** 

** It all sounds so strangely, ^Susx I cannot yet believe it, 
William." 

*« I dare say not— it took me fotit years to believe it." 

" But what do yotf mean to do t I hope you are not going 
to underf^-e a law-suit against two of our best friends, Mr. 
Wyllys and Mr. Hazlehurst ?" 

"That must depend on Mr. Wyllyis and' Mr. Hazlefauftt, 
tibemselves. I have undertaken, Catherine, to do my best 
towards restoring this injured man to his propierty.^' 

** Oh, William ; suppose this man is in the wrong, aibr 
ail ! Don't think of having anything to do with him." 

«*My dear, you talk hke a woman — ^you don't know what 
yon say. If I don't act inahe premises, do you suppose he 
won't find another lawyer to undertake his cftuse ?'* 

"Let him have another, then: but it seems tod b^d that 
-we shoald take 8i4e8 t^inst 6ur best friends ; it hardljf 
seems honotnrable, William, to do so." 

•« Honour, alone, won*t make a young lawyer's pot boil, I 
can tell you." 

*^ But I had rather live poorly, and work hard all my life, 
than that you should undeitake a dishonest cause." 

** It is all very pretty talking, but I have no mind to live 
poiMrly ; I intend to live as well as I can, and I don't look 
upon this Stanley caitl^ ais a bad one at all. Iitiust say, 
4* 
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Catherine, you are rather hard upon your husband, and 
seem to think more of the interests of your friends, than of 
his own." 

*^ How can you talk so, William, when you know you 
carCt think it," said the wife reproachfully, tears springing 
to her eyes. 

" Well, I only judge from what you say yourself. But in 
my opinion there is no danger of a law-suit. As Mr. Stan 
ley's agent, I shall first apply to Mrs. Stanley and Mr. 
Ebizlehurst taacknowledge his claim ; and when the evidence 
is laid before them, I have no kind of doubt but they will 
immediately give up the property ; as they are some of your 
very honourable people, I must say I think they are bound 
to do so." 

'< Certainly, if the evidence is so clear ; but it seems to me, 
from all I have heard since I have been a lawyer's wife, that 
evidenca never is so very clear, William, but what people 
disagree about it." 

** Well, I flatter myself that people will be staggered by 
the proo& we can bring forward; I feel sure of public 
opinion, at least." 

Kate was silenced ; but though she could think of nothing 
more to urge, she was very far from feeling easy on the 
subjects 

'^ I hope with all my heart it will be settled amicably," 
she added at length. / 

"There is every probability that it will. Though the 
story sounds so jStrangely to you now^ust as it did to me^- 
at first — ^yet when you come to hear all the facts, you will 
find there is scarcely room for a shadow of doubt." 

'* How sorry mother and Patsey will be wh^n they hear it !" > 

« I can't see why they should be sorry to see a man rein- 
stated in his rights, after having beem deprived of them for 
eighteen years. If they are not blinded by their partiality 
for the Wyllyses and Hazlehursts, they cannot help being 
convinced by the evidence we can shoiv," . 
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** How old is this man — this sailor— -this Mr. Stanley V* 

** Just thirty-six, he tells me. Did yDii remark his likeness 
to Mr. Stanley's portrait at Wyllya-Boof ? that was the first 
thing that struck me." 

** No ; I hardly loAed at him." 

** You must expect to see him often now ; I have invited 
him to dinner for to morrow." 

«' For to-morrow ? Well, Uncle Dozie has sent me this 
afternoon a beautiful mess of green peas, and you will have > 
to get something hiee from maricet, in the way of poultry 
and fish. Though, I suppose as he has been a tomtnon 
sailor so long, he won't be very particular about his dinner," 

^ He knows what is good, I can tell you. You must give 
him such a dinner as he would have had at his father's ia 
old times." 

** Well, just as joM please, William ; only, if you really 
care forme, do not let the man deceive you ; be sure you 
sift the matter thoroughly --•what you call cross-exaaune 
him." 

•* Never you fear-^l know what I am about, Katie ; though 
if I was to follow your advice in law matters, I reckon we 
shsrakl all of us starve together." 

''I hope it will all turn out well, but I seem to feel badly 
about it," said Kate with a sigh, as she rose^o light a candle ; 
«<OD]y don't be too ha8ty-*4ake time." 

'' We have taken time enough I think, as it is. We «ie 
ofdy waiting now for Mr. Hazlehurst to anare^ in Philadel* 
^kia, when we shall pnt ^rward our claim." 
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CHAPTER IV. 
«They call thee rich." Cowmb. 

When the Wyllyses arrived at Saiatoga, after baling 
paid their promised visit to their friends at Paughbeepsie, 
the first penoBs they saw in the street, as they v^ere driving 
to Congress Hall, weee Mis. Creighton* Mr* EUsivroith, and 
Mr, Stryk;^, who were loitering along togetiiec. Itileisnied 
the ^tcursion to Nahant had been postponed, or gtiirea up. 

The brother and sister soon discovered that the Wyllyses 
were among that afternoon's arrivals, and in the couise of an- 
hour or two called at their rooms. 

<*Hefe am I, Miss Wyllys," said Mrs. Creig^n, «* the 
best of sisters, giving trp my own private ^pkma to gatify tfais) 
brother of mine, who would not kt me rest unless I promised 
to pass another week here." 

«* Josephdae makes the most^ of her eomplanance ; but I 
don't think ikhe was eo very' muck avmae to giviasg «p Nai- 
hant. I am sure at least, she did not eaie hiilf so madk 
about going, a« I did about staying." 

Mr. Stryker also appeared, to make his bow to the ladies. 
This gentleman had iiideed come (o. Saratoga, with the ex'-* 
prass( hitentioii' of making himself partioulariy agveeobleto 
Miss BSinoY WyMys. As k>ng ago as lane's wedctingyke) 
had had his eye on her, bat, Hks Mr* Ellsworth, he iuub 
seldom been able to meet her. Mr. Stryker was a man be- 
tween forty and fifty, possessing some little property, a very 
good opinion of himself, and quite a reputation for cleverness 
and knowledge of the world. He was one of those men 
who hang loose on society ; he seemed to have neither rela- 
tions nor connexions ; no one knew his origin : for years he 
had occupied the same position in the gay world of New 
York, Avith this difiference, that at five-and-twenty he was 
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known as Bob Strykei ; at five-and-Uiuty he was Colonel 
Stxyker, the tiaTeller; and at five*azul<-forty he had. returned 
to New York, after a second long absence, as Mr. Stryker, 
tatU court* He prided himself upon being considered a 
gentleman at large, a man of the world^ whose opinion on 
all subjects was worth hearing. Since his last return from 
Europe, he had announced that he was looking about for 
that necessary encumbrance, a wife ; but he took good care 
not to mention what he called his future intentions, until be 
had actually committed himself more than once. He had 
several times kindly offered to rich and beautiful girls, to- 
take charge of themselves and their fortunes, but his services 
had been as often politely declined. He was not discou* 
raged, however, by these repulses; he still determined to 
marry, but experience had taught him greater prudence — he 
decided that his next advances .should be jpiade with mere . 
caution. He would shun the great belles ; fortune he must 
have, but he would adopt one of two courses ; he would 
either look out for some very young, and very silly girl, who 
could be persuaded into anything, or he would try to discover 
some rich woman, with a plain iaoe, who would be flattered 
by the attentions of the agreeable Mr. Stryker. While he 
was making these reflections he was introduced to Elinor, 
and we are sorry to say it, she appeared to him to possess 
the desirable qoahflcations. She was certainly very plain ; 
and he found that there was no mistake in the report of her 
having received two important legacies quite lately. Miss 
Elinor Wyllys, ihanks to these bequests, to her expectations 
from her grandfiither and Miss Agnes, and to the Longbridge 
railroad, was now generally considered a fortune. It is true, 
common report had added very largely to her possessions, by 
doubling and quadrupling their amount ; for at that precise 
moment, people seemed to be growing ashamed of mention- 
ing small sums; thousands were invariably counted by 
round fifties and hundreds. Should any gentleman be 
carious as to the preoise amount of the fortune of Miss 
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Elinor Wyllys, he is tespectftdly referred to WiHiam Cissius 
Clapp, Attorney at Law, Longbridge, considered excellent 
authority on all (sueh subjects. Lest any one should be dis- 
posed to mistrust this story of Elinor's newly-acquired repu- 
tation as an heiress, we shall proceed at oooe to prove it, by 
evidence of the most convincing character. 

One morning, shortly after the arrival of the Wyllyses at 
Saratoga, Mr. Wyllys entered the room where Miss Agnes 
and Elinor were sitting together, with a handful of papers 
and letters from the mail. Several of these letters were for 
EEnor, and as she reads them we shall take the Uberty of 
peeping over her shoulder — their contents will speak for 
themselves. The first which she took up was written on 
vevy handsome paper, perfumed, and in an etivelope $ but 
neither the seal nor the handwriting was known to Elinor. 
It ran as follows r 

<* OHARBiIN<j^ M166 WtIXYS : 

^ It may appear presumptuous in one unknown to you, to 
address you on a subject so important as that which is the 
theoie of this epistle ; but not having the honour of your ae- 
qnaintatice, I Am compelled by dire necessity, and the ardent 
feelings of my heart, to pour forth on paper the expression 
oi the strong admiration with which you have inspired me. 
Lovely Miss Wyllys, you are but too well known to me, 
although I scarcely dare to hope that your eye has rested for 
a moment on the features of your humble adover. I am a . 
European, one who has moved in the first circles of his 
native land, and after commencing life as a military man, 
was compelled by persecution to flee to the hospitable shores 
of America. Chequered as my life has been, happy, thrice 
happy shall I consider it, if you will but permit me to denrote 
its remaioing years to your service ! Without your smiles, 
the last days of my career will be more gloomy than all that 
have gone before* But I cannot believe you so cruel, so 
haid^bearted, as to refuse to admit to your presence, one 
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the noith of Ebgland, meiely because the name c^ Homce 
de Yeie has been sallied by appealing on the st^ge. Let 
me hope—'' 

Elinor read no farther: she threw the letter aside with an 
expression of disgust and mortification. It was but one of 
half-a-dozen of. sinailar character, which ^p h^d received 
during the last year or two from utt^r strangers* She took 
up ano.^er, a plain, honest-looking sheets 

"Madam:— 'J ■ .-' ^ -'■ • ^ , 

"If the new store, being erecteid on your lot in Market- 
Street, between Fourth and Fifth, is riot already leased, you 
will confer an obligation if you will let us know to whom 
we must apply for terms, &c,, &c. The location and pre- 
mises being suitable, we should be glad to rent. The best 
of references can be oflfered on our part. 

"Begging you will excuse this application, as we are 
ignorant of the name of your agent in Philadelphia, we 
have the honour to be. Madam, 

** Your most obedient servants, 

" McMuNNY & Co*, 

"Grocers, Market, between Front an4 Second." 

A business letter, it appears, to be attex^ded to accordingly. 
Now for the third — a delicaite little envelope of salin paper, 
bhie w«x, and the seal "semper ettdem." 

.*• • > . . 

" My Sweet Miss Elinor;— , . 

" When shall we see yot at Biocnnii^dale T >- You aire 
quite too cruel, to disappoint us so often ; we leatty do not 
deserve sudh shabby ii»atmebt. Heve is the > month of June, 
with its roses, and atmwbejriios,. and ten thousand othet 
sweets, and among them you must positively allow us to hope 
for a visit from out very dear friends at Wy Uys-Roof. Should 
your veoeiable grandpq>a«.or my excelkint friend, Misi^ 
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.Wyllys be.UQiui|>pUy detained at home, as j<m £eaied, do 
not ]et^ that be tl^ means of depriving us of your visit. I 
need not say that WiUiam would be only too happy to drive 
you to Bloomingdale, at any time you might choose ; but if 
that plan, his plan, should frighten your propriety, I shall be 
proud to take charge of you myself. Anne is not only 
pining for your' visit, but very tired of answering a dozen 
times a day, her brother's questions, * When shall we see 
Miss Wyllys V — * Is Miss Wyllys never coming V 

" I do not think, my sweet young friend, that you can 
have the heart to disappoint us any loi^et:T-^4> therefore, 
I shall certainly look for one of your charming little notes, 
written in an amiable, complying mood. 

** Anne sends her very best love ; William begs to be very 
particularly remembered to Miss Elinor Wyllys. 

«* With a thousand kind messages to your grandfather and 
Miss Wyllys, I remain as ever, my dear young friend, 
** Yours, most devotedly and partially, 

*<Arabei,la Hunteb.' 

Elinor read this note with a doubtful smile, which seemed 
to say she was half-amused, half-provoked by it. Throwing 
it carelessly on the sofa, she opened the fourth letter ; it was 
in a childish hand. 

" My Dear Miss Wy^^ys : — 

<<My mother wishes n^. to thank you myself, for your 
last act of goodness to us — ^but I can never tell you all we 
feel on the subject. My dear mother cried with joy all the 
evening, after she had received your letter. I am going to 
school acicoiding to your wi^, as soon as mother can spare 
me, and I shall study very hard, which will be the best way 
of thanking you« The music-master says he has no doubt 
but I can play well enough to give lessons, if I go on as 
well as I have in the last year ; I practise regularly every 
day. ..Mother bids me say, that now she feels sure of my 
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edacation for the next three years, one of her heaviest cares 
has heen taken away: she says too, that although many 
friends in the parish have heen very good to us, since my 
dear father was taken away from us, yet * no act of kindness 
has heen so important to us, none so cheering to the heart of 
the widow and the fiitherless, as your generous goodness to 
her eldest child ;' these are her own words. Mother will 
write to you herself to-morrow. I thank you again, dear 
Miss Wyllys, for myself, and I remain, very respectfully and 
very gratefully, 

<* Your obliged servant and friend^ 

"MARYSunTH." 

This last letter seemed to restore all Elinor's good humour, 
acting as an antidote to the three which had preceded it. 
The correispondence which we have taken the liberty of 
reading, will testify more clearly than any assurance of ours, 
to the fact that our friend Elinor now stands invested with 
the dignity of an heiress, accompanied by the dangers, plea- 
sures, and annoyances, usually surrounding an unmarried 
woman, possessing the reputation of a fortune. Wherever 
Elinor now appeared, the name of a fortune procured her atten- 
tion ; the plain face which some years before had caused her 
to be neglected where she was not intimately known, was no 
longer an obstacle to the gallantry of the very class who had 
shunned her before. Indeed, the want of beauty, which 
might have been called her misfortune, was now the very 
ground on which several t)f her suitors founded their hopes 
of success; as she was pronounced so very plain, the dandies 
thought it impossible she could resist the charm of their own 
personal advantages. Elinor had, in short, her full share of 
those persecutions which are sure to befall all heiresses. 
The peculiar evils of such a position affect young women 
very difierently, according to their various dispositions. 
Had Hinor been weak and vain, she would have fallen into 
Uie hands of a fortune-hunter. Had she been of a gkH>my 

Vol. II. — 5 
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temper, disgust at the coarse plots and maiUBiivresy so easily 
unravelled by a clear-sighted person, might have made her 
a prey to suspicion, and all but misanthropic. Had she 
been vulgar-minded, she would have been purse-proud ; if 
cold-hearted, she would have become only the moie selfish. 
Vanity would have made her ridiculously ostentatious and 
conceited ; a jealous tamper would have become self-willed 
and domineering. 

Change of position often produces an apparent change of 
character ; sometimes the e^ct is injurious, sometimes it is 
advantageous. But we trust that the leader, pn renewing 
his acquaintance with Elinor Wyllys, will find her, while 
flattered by the world as an heiress, essentially the same in 
character and manner, as she was when overlooked and 
neglected on aocount of an unusually plain face. If a shade 
of difference is perceptible, it is only the natural result x>f 
four or five years of additional experience, and she has 
merely exchanged the first, retiring modesty of early youth, 
for a greater portion of self-possession. 

In the first months of her new deputation as an heiresg, 
Elinor had been astonished at the boldness of some attacks 
upon her ; then, as there was much that was ridiculous con- 
nected with these proceedings, she had be^n diverted ; bat, 
at length, when she found them rapidly increasii^, she 
became seriously annoyed. 

" What a miserable puppet these adventurers must think 
lae — ^it is cruelly mortifying to see how confident of success 
some of them appear !" she exclaimed to her aunt. 

" I am very sorry, my child, that you should be annoyed 
in this way — ^but it i^eems you must make up your mind to 
these impertinences — ^it is only what every woman who has 
property must expect." 

^ It is really intolerable ! But I am determined at least 
that they shall not fill my head with suspicions—and I never 
can endure to be perpetually on my guard against these sort 
of people. It will not do to think of them ; that is the only 
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way to keep one's temper. If I know myself, there neyer 
can be any danger to me from men of that kind, even thft 
most agreeable." ^ 

** Take care," said Miss 4gnes, smiling, and shaking her 
head. 

^ Well, I know at least there is no danger at present ; but 
88 we all have moments of weakness, I shall tl^refore very 
humbly beg that if you ever see me in the least danger, you 
will give me warning, dear Aunt ; a very sharp warning, if 
you please." 

<< In such a case I ehould certainly warn you, my dear« 
It strikes me that several of your most disagreeable ad- 
mirers — ^* 

^ How can you caU them aimirerSf Aunt Agnes ?" 

•* Well, several of your pursuers, then, are beginning to 
discover that you are not a young lady easily persuaded into 
believing herself an angel, and capable of &ncying them tha 
most chivabrous and disinterested of men." 

This was quite true ; there was a quiet dignity, with an 
occasional touch of decision in Elinor's manner, that had 
already convinced several gentlemen that she had more 
firamess <^ character than suited their views ; and they had 
accordingly wi^darawn from the field. 

** Suppose, Elinor, that I begin by giving you a warning, 
this morning I" continued Miss Agnes, smiling. 

. ** You are not serious, surely, Aunt ?" replied Elinor, turn- 
ing from some muinc she was unpacking) to look at Miss 
Wyllys. 

^ Yes, indeed ; I am serious, so far as believing that you 
are at this moment exposed to the manoeuvres of a gentleman 
whom you do not seem m the lelubt to suspect, and who ia 
decidedly agreeable." 

« Whom can you mean ?" said Elinor, running over in her 
head the names of several persons whom she had seen lately, 
** You surely do not suspecfr— No ; I am sure you have too 
good an opinion of him*" 
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** I am very far from having a particularly good opinion 
of the person I refer to," said Miss Agnes ; ** I think him at 
least, nothing better than a fortune-hunter ; and although it 
is very possible to do many worse things than mairying for 
money, yet I hope you will never become the wife of a man 
whose principles are not above suspicion in every way." 

**I am disposed just at present, I can assure you, dear 
Aunt, to have a particularly poor opinion of a mere fortune- 
hunter." 

" Yes ; you do not seem to feel very amiably towards the 
class, just now," said Miss Agnes, smiling. 

*< But who is the individual who stands so low in your 
opinion ?" 

^ It is your opinion, and not mine, which is the important 
one," replied Miss Agnes. 

**Ah, I see you are joking. Aunt ; you half frightened me 
at first. As far as having no fears for myself, I am really in 
an alarming state." 

** So it would seem. But have you really no suspicions 
of one of our visiters of last evening ?" 

Elinor looked uneasy. 

"Is it possible," she said, lowering her voice a little, "that 
you believe Mr. Ellsworth to be a common fortune-hunter ? 
^ I thought you had a very different opinion of him." 

" You are right, my child," said Miss Agnes, apparently 
pleased by this allusion to their friend ; ^* I have, indeed, ft 
ki^ opinion of Mr. Ellsworth ; but he was not our only 
visiter last evening." 

"Is it Mr. Stryker? I have half-suspected some such 
thing myself, lately ; I cannot take credit for so much inno- 
cence as you gave me. But it is not worth while to trouble 
oneself about Mr. Stryker; he is certainly old enough, and 
worldly-wise enough to take care of himself. If he actually 
has any such views, his time will be sadly thrown away. 
But it is much more probable that he is really in love with 
Mrs. Creighton ; and it would be very ridiculous in me, to. 
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imagme du^ he » even pietending lo cate for me, Hrhen ho 
is attached to some one else." 

' <« He taBj flijt With Mia. Cfeigbton, but, if I em not mis- 
taken, he intends to oflfer himself before kog to Miss Wyilys ( 
and I thought you had not lemalked hie advances." 

«< I lancy, dear Aunt, that men like Mr. Stryker seldom 
commit themselves ueleds they feel pietty sue of success." 

The conveisiition was heie inlenapted, Elinor was ex>* 
gaged to ride with Mr. Wylfys, who now returned &om the. 
readi)ig'4;eoin for hi^ gtAnd-daughler^ Mrs. Crnghtaawaa* 
also going out with her brother, and propoeed the two parties, 
joining ; an invdtation which Mr^ Wyilys had very readily 
aooepied^ llie hooves wete earde^^ Elinoi^ was soon, 
equipped, «M on joitking Mis. Oiei^itoa at the door, she ' 
was assisted to mount by Mjti EUawoith. Mf • SItryker bad 
also been inrited to nde with them by the poretty widow. 

It was a lovely morning, and they moved off gaily .on ona: 
of the roads leading to. Saratoga Lake ; Ebnor enjoying the 
air wbA die exereiae, Mr. EUswdith at her side, doing his 
best to make ins eociety agteedile^ Mrs. Cresghton engaged 
in making a canquest of the two gendeinen between whom 
die rodeb Yes, we wot obHgcd to cfoofess the fact ; on her 
part at least, there was nbt^n^ wanting 4o make up a fiirtJE^ 
tion with Mr. Wyllysl The widow belonged to that ckss of ' 
ladies, whose tli^ for .kimiiatioti veaUy seems insatiable^ 
and who appear anxious to compel all who approach thent 
to fed the ef^ of their charms. Efinto would have beea 
fieightened, had she been awaie of the attack made that 
mommg by Mis. On^hten, on the pieaDe of her exoeUeni 
grandftither, now ih his s^vehtf-third year* Not that thai 
laJy neglected Mr. Stryker-~by no means; she vras very^ 
oapable of matiaging two affidrs of the kind at the same 
moment. AD the nenlaidBs aba addressed particularly to Mr»: 
Wylly% v?ere sensible ind kdy^ike ; those she made to 
Mr. Stryket, were clever^ wbrldly, and piquant ; while the 
general tone of her conveisation t^as alwiys a well-bvsd 
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medley of much fashionable leyity, with some good setne 
aod propriety. Mr. Stryker scarcely knew whether to be 
{leased,' or to regret that he was obliged to ride at her side. 
He had lately become particularly anxious to advance in the 
good graces of Miss Elinor Wyllys, for two reasons ; he had 
lost money, and was very desirous of appropriating some of 
Elinor's to his own use ; and he had aJso fek himself to be 
in imminent danger of falling in lore with Mrs. preig^ton, 
and he wished to put it out of his own power to ofier himself 
to her in a moment of weakness. Much as he admired the 
beauty, the wit, and the worldly spirit of the piecty widow, 
he was half-afraid of her; he judged her by himself; he 
knew that she was artful, and he knew that sbe was poor ; 
for her late husband, Mr. Creighton, during a short married 
life, had run through all his wife's property, as well as his 
own, and his widow was now entirely dependent upon her 
brother. 

The attention of the two gentlemen was not, however,^ 
entirely engrossed by Mrs. Creighton. Mr. Stryker was by 
no means willing to resign the field to his rival, Mr. "E^ 
worth ; and Mr. Wyllys was not so much charmed by the con* 
versation of his fair companion, but that his eye could rest 
with pleasure on the couple before him, as he thougjht there 
was every probability that Elinor would at length gratify his 
long-cherished wish, and become the wife of a man he be- 
lieved worthy of her. As the party hahed for a few mo« 
ments on the bank of the Lake, Mr. Wyllys was particularly 
struck with the expression of spiritand interest with which 
Elinor was listening to Mr. Ellsworth's description of the 
lakes of Killamey, which he had seen durii^ his hut visit 
to Europe ; and when the gentleman had added a ludicrous 
account of some Paddyism of his guide, she laughed so 
gaily that the sound rejoiced her grandfEUther's heart. 

Elinor had long since regiained her former cheerfulness. 
For a time, Harry's desertion had made her sad, but sha 
soon fek it a duty to shake off every appeaaranoe of gk>o«a» 
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for the sake of her grandfather and aunt, whose happiness 
was so deeply interwoven with her own. Religious motives 
also strengthened her determination to resist every repining 
feaJing. The true spirit of cheerfulness is, in fact, the fruit 
of two of the greatest virtues of Christianity — steadfast faith, 
and unfeigned humility ; and it is akin to thankfulness, which 
is only the natural consequence of a sense of our own im- 
perfections, and of the unmerited goodness of Providence. 

*' We have had a charming ride. Miss Wyllys !" said Mrs. 
Greighton, as the party returned to the hotel. 

** Very pleasant," said Elinor. 

"« Delightful !" exckimed Mr. Ellsworth. ""I hope we 
shall have such another every day." 

<^ Then I must try and find an animal, wjth mther hetter 
paces than the one which has the honour of carrying me at 
present," said Mr. Stryker. 

"> But Mrs. Creighton has heen to very agreeable, that I 
should think you would have been happy to accompany her. 
on the worst horse in Saratoga," observed Mr. Wylly& 

^ Only too agreeable," replied Mr. Stryker, as he helped 
the lady to dismount, while Mr. Ellsworth performed the 
same service to Elinor. 
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CHAPTER V. 

« I do beaeech your grace, for charity. 
If ever any malice io your heart 
Were hid against me, now to forgive me frankly/' 

Henry VIIL 

One evemngi about ft \ireek aller the ftm>al of the Wyl* 
lyses, there was a dance at Congress Hall, where they were 
staying. Mrs. Creighton, wkh her brother, who were abeady 
engaged to meet some friends there, urged Elinor vety much 
to join them ; but ^ declined, not wishing to leave Jane. 
Mr. ESsworth, who had been very devoted, of kte, seemed 
particularly anxious she should go. But although Elinor's 
manner betrayed some little eitibftrfassm^dt, if not indecision, 
as the gentleman urged her doing so, still she persisted in 
remaining with her cousin. ' 

*« Well, I am sorry we cannot persuade youj Miss Wyllys ; 
though I dare say you wfU have a very {Pleasant evenhtg in 
your own parlour.' 

«« We must put off our game of chess until to-morrow, 
Mrs. Creighton," said Mr. Wyllys. 

" Yes, unfortunately for me ; for I have fully determined 
to beat you, sir, at our next trial. Well, Frank, we cannot 
stay here all the evening ; I dare say, our friends, the Ste- 
vensons, are looking for us in the ball-room already." ^ 

•'Mrs. Creighton is a very pretty woman," observed Mr, 
Wyllys, as he seated himself at the chess-board, opposite his 
daughter, after the brother and sister had left the room. 

" Yes, a very pretty woman ; and she alwa3rs looks well 
in her evening-dress," replied Miss Agnes. 

Elinor devoted herself to Jane's amusement. Ever since 
they had been together, she had given up a great part of her 
time to Mrs. Taylor, whom she was very anxious to^cheer 
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and enliven, that she might persuade her to throw off the 
mehmcholy and low spirits, which, her cousin seemed pur« 
posely to encourage. The sick bahy was better, and Elinor 
was in hopes that before they parted, she should succeed in 
awakening Jane to a somewhat better frame of mind. She 
was very desirous that the time they were tc^ether should 
not be lost ; and her kindness was so unwearied, her manner 
was so af^tionale and soothing, and the advice she some- 
times allowed herself to give, was so clear and sensible, that 
at last Jane seemed to feel the good effects of her cousin's 
efibrts. 

After Mr» Ellsworth and his sister had left the room to 
join the dancers, Jane suddenly turned to Elinor, with tears 
in her eyes. *^How kind you are !" she said. "I dare say 
you would like to go down*^tairs ;-^but you are too good to 
me, Elinor !" 

** Nonsense, Jennys I can't help it if I would. Do you 
think I shouki enjoy dancing, if I knew you were sitting 
alone in this dark comer, whtte grandpapa and Aunt Agnes 
are playing chess ? You are looking a great deal more woe* 
begone than you ought to, now baby is so much better." 

^ You spoil me," said Jane, shaking her head, and smiling 
with more feeling than usual in her unexpressive face. 

<< I shall spoil you a great deal more before we get through. 
Next week, when Mr. Taylor comes, I intend to talk him 
into bringing you over to WyDys-Roof, to pay a good long 
visit, like old times." 

** I had much rather think of old times, than of what is to 
come. Theie is nothing pleasant for me to look forward to !" 

" How can you know that, Jane ? . I have learned one 
lesson by experience, though I am onJy a year older than 
you, dear — and it is, that if we are^ften deceived by hope, 
so we are quite as often JOEiisled by fear." 
^ « I beUeve, Elinor, you are ray best friend," said Jane, 
holding out her hand to her cousin. 

" Oh, you have more good firieDds than you think for, and 
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much good of every kind, though you wiil shut your eyes 
to the fact." 

"It may be so," said Jane; "I will try to follow your 
advice if I can." 

« Try hard, then," said Elinor, •« and all will go well. 
And now, shall I sing you the song Mrs. Creighton cut 
short?" 

Bhe began toeing "Auld Lang Syne ;" but the soQg was 
interrupted before she had finished the second verse. Several 
persons were heard approaching their room, which was in a 
retired, quiet part of the house ; the door soon opened, and 
in walked Robert Hazlehmst. 

" Well, good people^" he exclaimed, »« you take the world 
as quietly as anybody I know ! We suppo^d, of course, 
you were at the ball, .but Elinor's voice betrayed you. This 
way, Louisa," he said, returning to the door, afbr having 
she^en hands with Mr. Wyllys and Miss A^es. 

"How glad I am to see you!" exclaimed Elih<»— >* yoti 
are as good as your word ; but we did not expect you for 
several days ;" andvJane and heiself went to the doer to meet 
Mrs. HazlehuiBt. 

"And, pray, what reason had you to sappose that we 
should not keep our woxd ?" said the latter, as she appeared. 

"We thought Hairy would probably deteun you,'* said 
Elinor. 

" Not at all ; we brought him along with us." 

" That was a good arrangement we had not thought of," 
observed Miss Agnes. 

Harry entered the room* He was not entirely iree from 
embarrassment at fiist ; but when Mr. WyUji met him with 
something of the cordial manner of old times^ he imme* 
diately recovered himself. He kissed the hand of Miss 
Agnes, as in former days, and saluted Elinor in the same 
way, instead of the more brotherly greeting with which he* 
used to meet her of old. 

^Afid here is Jane, too, Hairy^" said Mts. Hazlehuist, 
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who had just embraced her sifter. ^ You have been so long 
away, that I dare say you have forgotten half your old 
friends." 

« Not at all," said Harry, crossing the room to Jane. ** I 
think myself a very lucky fellow, at finding them all collected 
here together, for my especial benefit. I met Mr. Taylor for 
a moment in New York," he continued, addressing Jane. 

"• Did he say when he was coming for me ?" replied Mrs. 
Taylor, offering her hand to her kinsman. 

** He told me that he should be at Saratoga very shortly." 

** I hare a letter ioi you in my trunk, Jane," said Mrs. 
Robert Hazlehurst. 

'* Don't you think our invalid much better, already, 
Louisa?" asked Elinor. 

" Yes ; she does credit to your nutsing." 

" No wonder," said Jane ; *' for during the last month I 
have been petted all the time — first by Mrs. Taylor, then by 
Aunt Agnes and Elinor." 

**It*s very pleasant to be petted," said Harry; "that's 
precisely what I came home for. I give you fair notice* 
Louisa, I expect a great deal from you in the next three 
inont&." 

**Is that the length of your hohday?" inquired Miss 
Agnes. 

<< So says my master, Mr. Henley. I understand," he 
added, turning to Elinor, " that you have ail the agreeable 
people in the countiy coUecteci here." 

^ There are some thousands of us, agreeable and dis- 
agreeable, altogether. They say the place has never been 
more crowded so early in the season." 

*«So I'm told. I was warned that if I came, T should 
have to make my bed in the cdlar, or on the roof. Are 
Ellsworth ancf Mrs. Creighton at this house, or at the other ?" 

*' They are staying at the United States. They are here 
this evening, however, at the dance." 

" Indeed ! — ^I have half a mind to take Ellsworth by sur- 
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prise. Will they admit a gentleman in trayelling costume, 
do you think ?" 

" I dare say they wiU ; but here are your friends, coming 
to look for you." 

At the same moment, Mr. Ellsworth and .Mrs. Creighton 
joined the party. 

^'How d'ye do, Ellsworth?— Glad to see you, my dear 
fellow !" cried the young men, shaking each other violently 
by the hand. 

"How do you do, Mr. Hazlehuret?" added the lady, 
*« Welcome back again. But what have you done with your 
sister-in-law ? — ^for I did not come to call upon you alone. 
Ah, here you are, Mrs. Hazlehurst. My brother observed 
you passing through the hall, as you arrived, and we deter- 
minedthat it would be 'much pleasanter to pass half an hour 
with you, than to finish the dance. We have been wishing 
for you every day." 

" Thank you. We should have set out before, if we had 
not waited for Harry. Elinor tells me half Philadelphia is 
here, aheady." 

*« Yes ; the houses have filled up very much since I first 
came ; for I am asbamed to say how long I have been here." 

** Why, yes : I understood you were going to Nahant." 

" We ought to have been there long ago; but I couTd not 
move this obstinate brother of mine. He has never found 
Saratoga so delightful, Mrs. Hazlehurst," added the lady, 
with an expressive smile, and a look towards Elinor. ^I 
can't say, however, that I at all regret being forced to stay, 
for many of our friends are here, now. Mr. Hazlehurst, I 
hope you have come home more agreeable than ever." 

♦* I hope so too, Mrs. Creighton ; for it is one of our chief 
duties as diplomatists, • to tell lies for the good of our country,' 
in an agreeable way. But I am afraid I have not improved 
my opportunities. I have been very much out of humour 
for the last six months, at least." 

"And why, pray ?" 
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*• Because I wuaed to come faone, and Mr. Hehley, my 
boes, insisted upon proring to«me it would be the most foolish 
thing I could do. He was so much in the right, that I re- 
sented it by being cross." 

•* But now he has come himself, and brought you with 
him." 

«*No thanks to him, though. It was all Uncle Sam's 
doings, who wants to send us from the Equator to the North 
Pole." 

^Are you really going to Ruasiai Hazlehuist ?" asked Mr. 
Ellsworth. 

•♦Certainly; you would not have roe desert, would you?" 

•«Oh, no ; don't think of it, Mr. Haadehurst ; it must be a 
Tj^ry pleasant life!" exclaimed Mrs. Greighton. <^I only 
wish, Frank, that you were eUsugh of a politician to be sent 
as minister somewhere ; I should delight in doing the honours 
for you ; thou^ I dar% say you would rather have some one 
else in my place." 

♦'We will wait until I am sent as. ambassador to Timbuc- 
too, before I answer the question." 

♦♦You have grown half-a-dozen shades darker than you 
used to be as a youngster, Harry ; or else this lamp deceives 
me," observed Mr. Wyllys. 

♦♦ I dare say I may have a fresh tinge of the olive. But 
I am just from sea, sir, and that may have given me an addi- 
tional coat." 

♦♦Did you suffer much from heat, on the voyage 7" asked 
Miss Wyllys. 

♦♦ Not half as much as I have since I landed. It appeared 
to me Philadelphia was the warmest spot I had ever breathed 
in ; worse than Rio. I was delighted when Louisa proposed 
my coming to Sarati^ to see my friends." 

♦♦ You will find it quite warm enough here," said Mr. 
Wyllys. ««Thethermometcrwas92''Jnjthe shade, yesterday." 

♦♦I don't expect to be well cooled, str, until we get to St. 
Petersburgh. After a sea-voyage, I believe one always feels 

Vol. II. — 6 
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the cold less, and the hi^at more thaa usual. But wheie is 
Mrs. Stanley ?-^we hoped to find her with you. Is she not 
staying at this house ?" 

" Yes ; but she left us early, this evening, not feeing very 
well ; you will not be able to see her until to-morrow," said 
Miss Agnes. 

** I am sorry she is^ not well ; how is she looking ?" 

" Particularly well, I think ; she merely complained of a 
head-ache from riding in the sun." 

« Mrs. Stanley has been very anxious for your return ; but 
she will be as agreeably surprised as the rest of us, to find 
you here," said Elinor. 

" Thank you. I look upon myself as particularly fortu- 
nate, to find so many old friends collected in one spot, instead 
of havirig to run about, and hunt for each in a different place, 
just now that I am limited for time." 

"You ought to be greatly indebted* to. Frank and myself, 
for breaking our word and staying here ; instead of .keeping 
our promise and going to Nahant, as we had engaged to 
do," said Mrs. Creighton. . , 

« Certainly ; I look upon it as part of my good luck ; but 
I should have made my appearance at Nahant, if you had 
actually run away from me." 

** I shall believe you ; for- 1 make it a point of ahvays 
believing what is agreeable.'* 

"As I knew Mrs. Hazlehurst and your brother had en- 
gaged rooms here, I hoped you would join us, soon after 
your arrival," said Mr. Ellsworth. 

" It was much the best plan for you," said Mr. Wyllys. 

Harry looked gratified by this friendly remark. 

It was already late ; and Mrs. Hazlehurst, who had been 
conversing in a comer with Jane, complained of being fatigued 
by her day's journey, which broke up the party. The 
Hazlehursts, like Mrs. Creighton and her brother, were 
staying at the United States, and they all went ofi!* together. 
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When Elinor, as usual, kissed Mr. Wyllys before retiring 
to her own room, she hesitated a moment, and then said : 

««I must thank you, gnmdpapa, for having granted my 
request, and received Harry as of old. It is much better 
that the past should be entirely forgotten. Self-respect seems 
to require that we should not show resentment under the 
circumstances," she added, colouring slightly. 

**I cannot forget the pest, Ehnor. Harry does not stand 
with me where he once did, by the side (^ my beloved grand- 
child ; but we will not think of that any longer, as you say. 
I hope for better things from the future. Bless you, dear !*' 



CHAPTER VI. 
« The fotm apon the waters, not so light" 

COWFSR. 

As usual at Saratoga, early the next morning groups of 
people were seen moving from the different hotels, towards 
the Congress Spring. It was a pleasant day, and great" 
numbers appeared disposed to drink the water at the fountain- 
head, instead of having it brought to their rooms. The 
Hazlehuists were not the only party of our acquaintances 
who had arrived the night before. The Wyllyses found 
Miss Emma Taylor already on the ground, chattering in a 
high key with a tali, whiskered youth. The moment she 
saw Elinor, she sprang forward to meet her. 

^ How do you do, Mim Wylljrs ?-— Are you not surprised 
to see me here ?" 

^ One can hardly be surprised at meeting anybody in such 
a crowd," said Elinor* '< When did you arrive ?" 
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'^ Last night, at eleven o'clock. We made a forced march 
from Schenectady, where we were to have skpt ; but I per- 
suaded Adeline and Mr.' St. Leger to come on. You can't 
^ink how dehghted I am to be here, at last," said the pTett3r 
kltle creature, actually skipping about with joy. 

"And where is Mrs» St. Leger?" 

" Oh, she will be here in a moment She has gone to 
Jane's room. I left her there jost m>w." 

The platfonm torjaad the spring was quite crowded. In' 
one party, Elinor feraarked Mrs. HilsoB and Miss Emmeline 
Hubbard, escorted by Monsieur Bonnet and another French-^ 
man. They were soon followed by a set more interesting to 
Elinor, the Ha^lehursts, Mrs. Creighton, and her brother. 

" I hope none of your party from Wyllys-Roof are here 
from necessity," said Hanry, tAex wishing Elinor good- 
morning. 

" Not exactly from necessity ; but the physicians recom- 
mended to Aunt Agnes to pass a fortnight here, this summer. 
You may have heard that she was quite ill, a year ago ?" 

" Yes ; Robert, of course, wrote me word of her illness. 
But Miss Wyllys looks quite like herself, I think'. As for 
Mr. Wyllys, he really appears ^uncommonly well.'^ 

" Thank you ; grandpapa is very well, indeed ; and Aunt 
Agnes has quite recovered her heedth, I trust." 

" Miss Wyllys," said Mr. Stryker, ofiering a glass of the 
water to Elinor, "can't I persuade you to take asympadietiG 
cup, this morning ?" 

" I believe not," replied Eli^ior, shakuotg her head. 

" Do you never drinC it ?" asked Mrs. Creighton. 

" No ; I really dislike it very much." 

"Pray, give it to me, Mr. Stryker" continued Mis.^ 
Creighton. "Thank you: I am condemned to drink three 
glasses every momingr and it will be three hours, at this 
rate, l^efpre I get them." 

" Did you ever hear a better shriek than that, Miss 
Wyllys ?" said Mr. SyrykeT» lovrering b» voicey and pointing 
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to £mma Taylor, who vms standlkig on the opposite side of 
the spring, engaged in a noisy, rattling flirtation. After 
drinking half the glass that had heen given to her, she had 
handed it to the young man to whom she was talking, bid* 
ding him drink it without making a fiBu:e. Of course, the 
youth immediately exerted himself to make a grimace. 

** Oh, you naughty boy !" screamed Miss Taylor, seizing 
another half-empty glass, and throwing a handful of water 
in his &ce ; ^ this is the way I shall punish you !" 

Theie were two gentlemen, European travellers, standing 
immediately behind Elinor at this moment, and the colour 
rose in her cheeks as she heard the very unfavourable 
observations they made upon Miss Taylor, judging from 
her noisy manner in a public place. Elinor, who under- 
stood very well the language in which they spoke, was so 
shut in by the crowd that she could not move, and was com- 
pelled to hear part of a conversation that deeply mortified 
her, as these travellers, apparendy gentlemanly men them- 
selves, exchanged opinions upon the manners of certain 
young ladies they had recently met. They began to com- 
pare notes, and related several little anecdotes, anything but 
flattering in their nature, to the delicacy of the ladies alluded 
to; actually naming the individuals as they proceeded. 
More than one of these young girls was well known to 
Elinor, and from her acquaintan^ with their usual tone of 
manner and conversation, she had little doiiht as to the truth 
of the stories these travellers had recorded for the amuse- 
ment of themselves and their friends j at the same time, she 
felt perfectly convinced that the interpretation put upon these 
giddy, thougbdess actions, was cruelly unjust. Could these 
young ladies have heard the observations to which they had 
laid themselves open by their own folly, they would hav^ 
been sobered at once ; self-respect would have put them 
more on their guard, espedaUy in their intercourse ivith 
foreigners. It is, no doubt, delightful to see young persons 
free from every suspicion ; no one would wish to impose a 
6* 
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single restraint beyond what is necessary ; but, surely, a young 
girl should not only be sans peur, but also S€ms rqn-oche-^ 
the faintest imputation on her native modesty is not to be 
endured : and, yet, who has not "seen pretty, delicate crea- 
tures, scarcely arrived at womanhood, actually assuming a 
noisy, forward pertness, foreign to their nature, merely to qua* 
lify them for the envied title of belles I There is something 
wrong, certainly, wherever such a painful picture is exhi** 
bited ; and it may be presumed that in most cases the fault 
lies rather with ^e parents than the daughters. Happily, 
the giddy, rattling school to which Miss Emma Taylor be- 
longed, is much less in favour now, thccn it was some ten or 
fifteen years ago, at the date of our story. 

" How little do Emma Taylor, and girls like her, imagine 
the cruel remarks to which they expose themselves by their 
foohsh manners !'' thought Elinor, as she succeeded at length, 
with the assistance of Mr. Ellsworth, in extricating^ herself 
from the crowd. 

As the Wyllys party moved away from the spring, to 
walk in the pretty wood adjoining, they saw a young man 
coming towards them at a very rapid pace. 

« Who is it — any one you know. Miss Wyllys V* asked 
Mr. Ellsworth. 

«* He is in pursuit of some other party, I fancy," replied 
Elinor. 

** It is Charlie Hubbard coming to join us ; did we forget 
to mention that he came up the river with us ?" said Harry, 
who was following Elinor, with Mrs. Creighton and Mr. 
Stryker. 

The young painter soon reached them, as they imme- 
diately stopped to welcome him ; he was very kindly re- 
ceived by his old friends. 

"Well, Charlie, my boy/' said Mr. Wyllys, " if Harry 
had not been here to vouch for your identity, I am not sure 
but I should have taken you for an exiled Italian bandit. 
Have you shown those moustaohes at Longbridge ?** 
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<* Yes, air ;** replied Ohaiiie, laughing. ** I sarpiieed my 

mother and sister by a sight of them, some ten days since ; 

ift letpiiied all their good^nature, I believe, to excuse them." 

^ I daie say they would have been glad to see you, if you 

liad come back looking like a Turk," said Elinor. 

** I am determined not to shave for some months, out of 
principle ; just to show my friends that I am the same Charlie 
Hubbard with moustaches that I was three years ago with- 
out them." 

**l suppose you consider it part of your i»t>fe88ion to look 
as picturesque as our stiflrcut broaddoth will permitj' said 
Mr.Wyllys, 

•* If you really suspect me of dandyism, sir,*' said Charlie, 
**I shall have to refomi at once." 

** I am afraid, Mr. Hubbard, that you have forgotten me,'* 
observed Mr. Ellsworth ; «< though I passed a very pleasant 
morning at your rooms in New Y<»k, some years since." 

'Charlie remembered him, however; and also made his 
bow to Mrs. Cimghton and Mr. Stryker. 

««And how did you leave die Mediterranean, sir ?" asked 
Mr. Stryker, m a dry tone. ^ Was the sea in good k)oks?" 

«*As blue as ever. I am only afraid my friends in this 
cocQitry will not believe the colour I have given it in my 
sketches. 

**We are bound to belieye all your representations of 
water," remarked Mr. Wyllp. 

* I ii^pe *you hAve brought back a great deal for us to see ; 
have you anything with yon here ?" asked Elinor. 

/*Only my sketch4)Ook. I would not bring anydiing 
else ; for I mus^get rid of my recollections of Italy. I must 
accustom my eye again to American nature ; I have a great 
deal to do with Lake George, this summer." 

** But you must have some^ing in New York," said Miss 
Wyllys. 

^ Yes; i have bnmght home with me samples of water, 
fiom some of the most ceUbiated lakes and rivers in Europe.*** 
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** That is delightful,'* said Elinor ; *^ and when can we see 
themr 

*'As soon as they aie unpacked, I shall be very happy tw 
show them to my friends. They will probably interest you 
on account of the localities ; and I have endeavoured to.be 
as faithful to nature as I could, in every instance. You will 
find several views familiar to you, among the number," 
added Charlie, addressing Hazlehurst. 

" I have no doubt that you have done them justice." 

** They are far from being as good as I could wish; but I 
did my best. You will find some improvement, sir, I hope," 
added Charlie, turning to Mr. Wyllys, << since my first at- 
tempt at Chewattan Lake, in the days of Compound Interest." 

" You have not forgotten your old enemy, the Arithmetic," 
said Mr. Wyllys, smiling. . *< I am afraid Fortune will never 
smile upon you for having deserted from the ranks of trade." 

** I am not sure of that, sir ; she is capricious, you know." 

^ I should think you would do well, CharUe, to try your 
luck just now, by an exhibition of your pictures*" 

^My uncle has ahr<>ady proposed an exhibition; but I 
doubt its success ; our people don't often run after good pic- 
tures," he added, smiling. '* If I had brought with me some 
trash from Paris or Leghorn, I might have made a mint of 
money." 

A general conversation continued until the party returned 
towards the hotels. They were met, as they approached 
Congress Hall, by several persons, two of whom proved to 
be Mrs. Hilson, and Miss Emmeline Hubbard. Charlie had 
already seen his cousins in New York, and he merely bowed 
in passing. Miss Emmeline was leaning oir the arm of M« 
Bonnet, Mrs. Hilson on that of another Frenchman, whose 
name, as the <' Baron Adolphe de Montbrun," had been coa- 
stantly on her lips during the last few weeks, or in other 
words, ever since she had made his acquaintance. Charlie 
kept his eye fixed on this individual, with a singular ex- 
pression of surprise and vexation, until he had passed. He 
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tlioaglit he could not be mistakeiH that his cousin's compa- 
nioa was no other than a man of very bad character, who 
had been in Rome at the same time with himself, and having 
married the widow of an Italian artist, a sister of one of 
Hubbard's friends, had obtained possession of her little pro- 
perty, and then deserted her. The whole afllair had taken 
place while Charlie was in Rome ; and it will readily be 
imagined that he felt no Utde indignation, when he met a 
person whom he strongly suspected of being this very che* 
vaUer cTindiutrie^ flourishing at Saratoga, by the side of his 
uncle Joseph's daughter. 

Charlie had no sooner left the Wyllyses on the piazza at 
Congress Hall, than he proceeded to make some inquiry 
about this Frenchman. He fbcnd his name down in the 
books of the hotel, as the Baron Adolphe de Montbrun, which 
with the exception of JSlphonse for the first name, was the 
appeJlation of the very man who had behaved so badly at 
Rome. He went to Mis. Hilson, and told her his suspicions ; 
but they had not the least ef^t on the *' city lady ;" she 
would not believe them. Charlie had no positive proof of 
what he asserted ; he could not be confident beyond a doubt 
as to the identity of this person and the Montbrun of the 
Roman story, for he had only seen that individual once in 
Italy. Still, he was convinced himself, and he entreated his 
cousin to be on her guard ; the eflect of his representations 
may be appreciated from the fact, that Mrs. Hilson became 
more amiable than ever with the Baron, while she was . 
pouting and sulky with Charlie, scarcely condescending to 
notice him at all. Hubbaid only remained twenty-four 
hours at Saratoga, for he was on his way .to Lake George ; 
before he kfl the Springs, however, he hinted to Mr. Wyllya 
his suspicions of this Montbrun, in order to prevent that in- 
dividual's intruding upon the ladies of the Wyllys party ; 
for Mrs. Hilson delighted in introducing him right and left. 
Aa lor her other companion, M. Bonnet, he was known to^ 
be a rctfpeclable m^cbant in New York. 
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Several days passed, during which our friends at Saratoga, 
like the rest of the world there, walked, and rode, and drank 
the waters, and seemed to pass their time very pleasantly ; 
although the ladies did not either dress or flirt as much as 
many of their companions, who seemed to look upon these 
two occupations as the peculiar business of the place. Jane's 
spirits improved very much ; there was much curiosity to 
see her, on account of her reputation as a beauty ; but, like 
the rest of her party, she was only occasionally in the public 
rooms. 

" Have you seen the beautiful Mrs. Taylor?" — *«I caught 
a glimpse of Mrs. Taylor, the great beauty, this morning." — 
«* What, the beautiful Jane Graham that was ? is she as lovely 
as ever ?" — ^were remarks that were frequently heard in the 
crowd. 

Elinor also came in for her share of the public notice, and 
the attention she attracted was, of course, of a directly oppo- 
site character. There happened to 1)e staying at Congress 
Hall, just then, a very pretty young lady, from Savannah, 
who was also considered a great fortune ; she was known as 
the " lovely heiress," while Elinor, in contradistinction, was 
spoken of as the " ugly heiress." 

" Do you know," said a young lady, standing on the piazza 
one evening, " I have not yet seen the ugly heiress. I should 
like to get a peep at her ; is she really so very ugly ?** she 
continued, addressing a young man at her side. 

"Miss Wyllys, you mean ; a perfect fright — ^ugly as sin,*' 
replied the gentleman. 

Elinor, at the very moment, was standing immediately 
behind the speakers, and Mr. Ellsworth, who was talking to 
her, was much afraid she had heard the remark. To cut 
short the conversation, he immediately addressed her himself, 
raising his voice a little, and calling her by name, y 

The young lady was quite frightened, when she found the 
<*ugly heiress" was her near neighbour, and even the dandy 
was abashed ; but Elinor herself vm» rather amused with 
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the dTcamstance, and she smiled at the evident mortification 
of the speakers. Never was there a woman more free from 
personal vanity than Elinor Wyllys ; and she was indifierent 
to remarks of this kind, to a degree that would seem scarcely 
credihle to that class of youn|; ladies, who think no sound so 
delightful as that of a compliment. On the evening in ques- 
tion, the piazzas were crowded with the inmates of the hotels ; 
those who had feeUng for the heauties of nature, and those 
who had not, came out alike, to admire an unusual efiect of 
moonlight upon a fine mass of clouds. Elinor was soon 
aw»re that she was in the neighbourhood of Mrs. Hilson 
and her sister, by the silly conversation they were keeping 
up with their companions. These Longbridge kdies gene- 
rally kept with their own parly, which was a large one. 
The Wyllyses were not sorry that they seldom met ; for, 
little as they liked the sisters, they wished always to treat 
them civilly, on account of their father. The English art 
of " cutting" is, indeed, little practised in America, except 
in extreme cases ; all classes are too social in their feelings 
and habits to adopt it. It is, indeed, an honourable charac- 
teristic of those who occupy the highest social position in 
Amenca — those who have received, in every respect, the 
best education in the country — ^that, as a class, they are free 
from the little, selfish, ungenerous feeling of mere exolu- 
siveism. 

« Oh, here you are. Miss Wylljrs 1" exclaimed Emmeline 
tlubbaid to EUnor^ who was talking to Mrs. Creighton. '' I 
have been wishing to see you all the afbemoon*— I owe you 
an apology." 

''An apology to me, Miss Hubbard?-^! was not at all 
aware of it." 

*^Is it possible ? I was aftaid you would think me very 
rude this morning, when I spoke to you in the drawing-room, 
for there was a gentleman with you at the time. Of course 
I ought not to have joined you at such a moment, but I was 
anxious to give you the Longbridge news." 
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** Certainly ; I was yeiy glad to hear it : the convesesatidii 
you internipted was a very trifling one/' 

" Oh, I did not wish to insinuate that you were eonveising 

on a parUctdatly interesting subject. But, of course, I am 

too well acquainted with the etiquette of polished circles, not 

• to know that it is wrong for one young lady to intrude upon 

another while conTersing with a gentleman." 

*' If there be such a point of etiquette, I must have often 
broken it very innocently, myself. I hare never practised it, 
I assure you." 

"Ah, that is Yery imprudent. Miss Wyllys !" said the Mr 
Emmeline, shaking her fan at EHnor. "Who knows how 
much mischief one may do, in that way ? You might actu- 
ally prevent a declaration. And then a young ]ady is, of 
course, always too agreeably occupied in entertaining a 
beau, to wish to leave him for a female friend. It is not 
everybody who would be as good^-natured as yourself at such 
an interruption." 

" I have no merit whatever in the matter, I assure yoa ; 
for I was very gkd to find thal^-«-" 

Just at that moment otte oi Miss Hubbard's admirers ap- 
proached her, and without waiting to hoar the conclusion a[ 
Elinor's remark, she turned abruptly from the lady, to meet 
the gentleman, with a striking increase of grace, ahd the 
expression of the greatest interest in her whole manner. 

Ehnor smiled, as the thought oocurred to her, that this last 
act of rudeness wais really tryi»g to her good^nature, while 
.she had never dreamed of resenting the interruption of the 
morning. But Miss Hubbard was only following the code 
of etiquette, tacitly adopted by the class of young ladies 
she belonged to, who never scrupled to make their manner to 
men, much more attentive and flattering than towards one of 
. themselves, or even towards an dder person of their own sex. 

Elinor, however, had seen such manoBUvres before, and 
she would scarcely have noticed it at the moment, had it not 
been for Miss EmmeUne's previous apology. 
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Mrs. Hilson soon approached her. ** Has Emmeline been 
conamunicating our Longbridge intelligence, Miss WylJys ? 
Do yoa think it a good match ?*' 

** I hope it will prove so ; we were very glad to hear of it. 
Mary Van Home is a great favourite of my annt*s, and Mr. 
Roberts, I hear, is highly spoken of." 

•*Yes; and he is very rich too; she has nothing at all 
herself, I believe.'* 

•* Do you know whether they are to live in New York ? 
I hope they will not go very far ftota us.** 

" I suppose they will live in the city, as he is so wealthy ; 
Mary will have an opportunity of tasting the fiiscinations of 
high life. I shall introduce her to a clique of great refine* 
ihent at once. Don't yon think Saratoga the most delightful 
place in the world, Miss Wyllys ! I am never so happy as 
when here. I delight so much in the gay world ; it appears 
to me that I breathe more freely in a xrowd-Hwlitu^e op- 
presses me ; do yoa like itt" - 

"I have never tried it very long. If yen Kfee a crowd, 
you must be perfectly satisfied, just now." 

"And so I am. Miss Wyllys, perfectly happy in these 
fashionable scenes. Do you know, -it is a fbct, that I lose 
my appetite unless I can sit down to table with at lea^ thirty 
or forty fashionably dressed people about me ; and I n^ver 
sleep sounder than on board a steamboat, where the floor is 
covered with mattresses. I am not made for retirement, 
certainly. Ah, Monsieur Bonnet, here yon are again, I see ; 
what have you done with the Baron T— is not the Baron with 
youf 

*<No, Madathe ; he has not finish his cigar. Aihfd where 
is Mile. Emmelibe ? — ^I hope she has not e^andormf me !" 
said M« Bonnet, who, to do him justice, was a sufficiently 
respectable man, a French merchant in New York, and no 
way connected with the Baron. 

"Oh, no; she is here; we were waiting for the E(aron 
and you to escort us to the drawing-room ; but w« will ra- 

VoL.lI.— 7 
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main until the Baron comes. I have heard something tliat 
will put you in good*humour, another of those marriages, 
you admire so much— one of the parties rolling in wealth 
and luxury, the other poor as Job's turkey." 

"w^A, vrcdmmt; that is indeed delightful; «e/a eat fori 
touckarU; that show so much sensibiHte, to appreciate le 
merite, though suiTering from poverty. A manage hke that 
must he beau comme un reveeV^^mourP^ 

•♦ You aire'tiuite romantic. on the subject ; but don't people 
make such matches in France ?" 

"w^^, mUj Madame; le /raid xalcul dominates th^re at 
such times, I hoQour the beautiful practice that is cornmon 
in voire jeune Amerique^ cda rappeUe le Heck d'or. Can 
there be a tableau more d^iicietis than a couple Amis under 
such drconstances? ^The happy epoitXj'a young man per- 
haps, of forty, and laj&mme a criature angeHque ^" here M . 
Bonnet cast a glang^e at Miss Bmmeline; ^une creature 
angelique, who knows that he adores her, and who says to 
him, * mbn ami^faime^ je veux faire ton bonhtur^ and 
who bestows oh him her whole heart, and her whole fortune ; 
while he, of course, oppr^essed wi^i gratitude, labours only . 
to increase^\hat fortune, that he may have it in his power to 
make .the life of his Men aimee beautiful cemme unjour de 
feter 

" You are eloquent, Mr. Bonnet." 

^^N^est ce pas un snjet, Madame^ to toucher le cesur de 
Phomme in a most tender point ; a man who could be insenr 
sible to such dehcacy,. to such ioimabh tendresse, would be 
no better than one of. your sauvages, onfe of your Mohicans /" 

"Well, I don't think so much of it, because it is very 
common here ; such matches happen every day," 

"And who are the happy couple you refer to at present ?'\ 

" 'Tis a-'young gentleman of New York city, Mr. Roberts, 
who is going to marry a young lady, whose father is a neigh- 
bour of pa's." • 
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"And what is the sum the young lady has hestowed upon 
her grateful adoraleur^* 

" Oh, the lady has not anything to hestovr in this case ; it 
is, the gentleman, who is very wealthy, and doing a very 
handsome bu^ess in New York." 

**Ah," said M. ^nnet, taking a pinch of snuff, «< that is 
not so interesting I think, as when the mari is the favoured 
party. The heart of man is more susceptible of lasting 
gratitude for tm tel bienfcdV^ 

"The gentleman has all the money, this time; I don't 
think Mary Van Home will have a cent; do you, Miss 
Wyllys?" 

But Elinor was gone. As the Baron appeared, however, 
Mrs. Hilson did not regret it. 

•*Ah, Baron, I thought you were never coming. You 
oaght to be much oWiged to me, for Thad just told Monsieur 
Bonnet, we must not move till the Baron comes ; the Baron 
wifl not know where to find us." 



CHAPTER VU. 
« They nt conferring «- 



Taming the Shrew* 

The usual evening circle had collected in Miss Wyllys*s 
parlour, with the addition of Mary Van Alstyne, who had 
ju$t arrived from Poughkeepsie, and Mrs. St. Leger. Miss 
Emma Taylor had gone to a concert with her good-natured 
brother^n-law, and a couple of her admirers. Jane and her 
sister-in-law, Adeline, were sitting together in a comer, talking 
partly about their babies, partly about what these two young 
matrons called " old times ;" that is to say, events which had 
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tTADspiied as far baek as three or foot years^rcTieusly. To 
them, however, those were " old times j" for, since then, the 
hopes and fears, cazes and pleasures of the two friends were 
much changed. 

Among the rest of the party the conversation. became 
more general ; for Elinor had just finished a soxi^, and Mv, 
Wyllys had just beaten Mrs. Creighton at a game of chess. 

"Mr. Hazlehurst, pray what have you done with my 
8aya y manto V asked the pretty widow, taking^ a seat at the 
side of Elinor, on a sofa. ^ Here have you been, three, four, 
five days, and I have not eyen alluded to it, which, you must 
observe is a great act of forbearance in a.lady, when there is 
a piece of finery in question." 

" I am really ashamed of myself for not having reported 
it safe at Philadelphia, before. . I would not sepd it to your 
house, when I heard you "were here, for I wished to deliver 
it in person ; and I did not bring it with erie, because Mrs. 
Hazlehurst told me it was too warm for a iashi^nable )ady 
to wear an3r^ng as heavy as black silk for the n^xt three 
months." 

«« Well, of course I am very much obliged to you for the 
trouble you have had with it ; but I shall defer thanking you 
formally, until I find out whether it is becoming or not." 

" Do you expect to make a very captivating Spaniard ?" 
asked Mr. Stryker. 

" I^ shall do my best, certainly ; but I shall leave you to 
decide how far I succeed, Mr. Stryker. Are the Brazilian 
women pretty, Mr. Hazlehurst? — ^what do they look like ?" 

" Very like Portuguese," was the answer. 

"More than the Americans look Hke the English?*' in- 
quired Elinor. 

" Far more," said Harry ; " but you know theije is le3S 

difierence between the climates of Brazil and Portugal, than 

between ours and that of England." 

- " For my part," observed Mr. Ellsworth, " I do not think 

we look in the least like the English — neither men nor 
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women. We are getting very fast to liave a decided phy- 
siognomy of our own. I think I could pick out an American 
firom among a crowd of Europeans, ahnost as soon as I could 
a Turk." 

** You always piqued yoursetf, Ellsworth, upon haTing a 
quick eye for national characteristics. We used to try him 
very often, when we were in Europe, Mrs, Creighton, and I 
must do him the justice to say he seldom failed." 

«*Oh, yes; I know all* Frank*s opinions on the subject,** 
replied Mrs. Creighton : ** it is quite a hobby with him." 

" What do you think are the physical characteristics of the 
Americans, as compared with our English kinsmen?" itt» 
quired Mr. Wyllys. 

•* We are a darker, a thinner, and a paler people. The 
best specimens of the En^sh have the advantage in manli- 
ness of form, and carriage ; the American is superior in acti- 
vity, in the expression of intelligence and energy in the 
countenance. The English peculiarities in their worst shape 
are, coarseness and heaviness of form, a brutal, dull counte- 
nance ; the worst pecuHarities among the Americans are, an 
apparent want of substance in the form, and a cold, cunning 
expression of features. I used often to wonder, when tra- 
velling in Europe, particularly in France and Germany, at 
the number of heavy forms and coarse features, which strike 
one so often there, even among the women, and which are 
so very uncommon in America." 

"Yes; that brutal coarseness of features, which stood for 
the model of the old Satyrs, is scarcely to be met in this 
country, though by no means uncommon in many parts of 
Europe," observed Hazlehurst. 

" I was very much struck the other evening, at the dance, 
with the appearance of the women," continued Mr. Ells- 
worth. " Not that they are so brilliant in their beauty— one 
sees beautiful women in every country; but they are so 
peculiarly feminine, and generally ptetty, as a whole. By 
room-fiills, eh masse, they appear to more advantage I thinkf 
7* 
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thill my otfafsr wonaen; the general efiect is very a^om 
Vokeo by coaiaeness of face, or unmsnage^ble ftw^cwardness 
frf forqa.'* 

*' Yes, you are right," said Mr. Stryker. " There i^ a 
least d^al of prettiaess, and very little fepulsive ugliness 
fuoong ihe women in this oauntry. B)it it strikes me they 
are inclining a little too much to the i4e^ just now, that ali 
the beauty in the world is cpUected in these United States, 
which, as we all know, is rather a mistaken <^inion/' 

*« Certainly f that would be an extjreinely ridiculous noti(»u*' 

^* You think delicacy then, the peculiar characteristic of 
Ainmcan beauty ?*' sadd Mr. WyUys. 

'* Yes, sir ; but I could point out others, too* Brown haif 
Ai^d hazel eyes are another common feature in American 
beauty. If you look pyer the pretty women of your ac- 
quaintance, you will find tbut the case I think," 

«* Like Mrs. Creighton's," said Elinor, smiling. 

^ No ; Josephine's features are ^ot sufficiently regular for 
a beauty," said her brother, gpod-natuxedly. 

"I shan't get a compliment from Frank, Miss Wyllys," 
replied the yvidow, shaking her head. "I agree with him, 
though, about the hrown-^red beauties ; for, I once took 
the troublp to count over my acqufuntances, jand I found a 
great many that answered his de^ription. I think it the 
predominating colour among us. I am certainly included in 
the brown tribe myself, and so are you, Miss Wyllys." 

*'As far as the colour of my hair goes," replied Elisor, 
with a smile which seemed to say, talk on, I haire no feeling 
on the subject of my plain face. One or two persons present 
had actuaUy paused, thinking the conversation was ts^ng an 
unfoi^nate turn, as one of the ladies present was undeniably 
wanting in bei^uty. To encourage the natural pursuit of the 
subject, Elinor remarked that, ** light hair and decidedly blue 
eyes, like Mrs. St. Leger's, are not so very common, certainly ; 
ncr true black hair and eyes like your's, Jane." 

**You ^e almost as ruuch given to compliments. Miss 
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WyJiyBj as I am," «aid Mrs. Cieigkton ; *« I have to say a 
.9^acy thing now and then, by way of variety." 

^ The saucy speeches are for your own satisfaction, no 
4oubt, and the compliments for that of your friends, I sup- 
.pqsey" lepUed Elinor, smiling a httle archly ; for she had 
very good reason^ for mistrusting the anceirity of eidier mode 
of speech from the hps of the gay widow ; whom, for that 
yery reason, she liked much less than her brother. 

^ Do you reaHy think me too severe ? — ^wait till we are 
better acquainted !" 

^l shall always think you very charming," replied Elinor, 
with her usual frank smile; for, in &ct, i^e admired Mrs. 
4)reightoa quite as much as the rest of the world. And then 
observing that Mr. Ellsworth was listening to their conver- 
sation, she turned to him and asked, if the true golden hair, 
so much admired by the Italian poets, and so often sung by 
them, were still common in Italy I 

''Judging from books and pictures, I should think it must 
have been much more common some centuries ago than at 
the present day ; for, certainly, there is not one Italian woman 
in a hundred, who has not very decidedly black hair and 
eyes. I remember once in a translation from English into 
ji&h;^, 1 used the ejqir^ssion ' grey eyes»' which diverted 
my master very much : he insisted upon it, there was no 
* such thing in nature ;' and even after I had reminded him 
of Napoleon, he would not believe the Emperor's eyes were 
not bktck. He was a thorough Italian, of course, and knew 
nothing of the northern languages, or he would have met 
with the expression befote." 

" Let me tell you, EHsworth " said Harry, after a short 
pause in the ccmversation, *' that it is very pleasant to pass an 
agreeable evening in this vtray, chatting with old friends* 
You have no idea how much I enjoy it after a three years' 
exile!" 

« I can readily believe it." 

•* No, I don't think you understand it at all. It is true you 
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were roving about tlie world several years, but you were not 
alone, my dear sir. You had indeed the advantage of par- 
ticularly agreeable companions* with you : in Paris you had 
Mrs. Creighton, and in Egypt you had your humble servant. 
And then, in the next place, your mind was constantly occu- 
pied ; you lived with the past while in Italy and Greece, 
,and with the present in Paris. Now, at Rio, there is no past 
at all, and not much of a present." 

"Is there no general society at Rio?'^ inquired Miss 
Wyllys. 

" Oh, yes ; society enough, in the usual meaning of the 
word. I was very fortunate in meeting with some very 
agreeable people, and have really a strong regard for Ma- 
nezes — a good fellow he is, and I hope to see him here one 
of these days. But they were all new acquaintances. You 
cannot think how much I wanted to see a face I had known 
all my life ; I was positively at one time on the verge of 
being home-sick." 

" You found out that you were toore tender-hearted than 
you had believed yourself," said Mr. Ellsworth. 

" So it seems," replied Harry ; a shade of embarrstesment 
•crossing his face as he spoke. 

•• I should have thought some old acquaintance or other 
would have gone straggling towards Rio, in these travelling 
days," observed Mr. Ellsworth. 

" No, I was particularly unfortunate : once when the Ame- 
rican squadron lay at Rio for some weeks, and I had several 
-friends on board the Macedonian, I happened at that very 
time to be absent on an excursion in the ititerior. For six 
months, or so it did very well ; it takes one as long as that to 
enjoy the lovely scenery, to say nothing of the novelty ; but 
after admiring the bay and the Corcovado under every possible 
aspect, I got at last to be heartily tired of Rio. I should 
have run away, if we haf not been recalled this summer.*' 

" You should have fallen in love," said Mrs. Creighton, 
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«< I don*t think I succeeded in that ; perhaps I did not try 
irery hard." . 

** But is not the state of society pleasant at Bio ?" inquired 
Mr. Wyllys. 

. •< Npt partieularly, sir; it is too much like our own for 
that ; sometiung provincial lingering about it, althou^ they 
bjave an emperor of their own. We cannot do without the 
other hemisphere yet, in spite of our self-important airs. 
We Yankees have coaxed Time out of a great deal, but he is 
not to be cheated for all that. People were not busy for 
thousands of years in the Old World, merely to qualify them 
for discovering America, whatever some of our patriots may 
6ay on the subject." 

<* Yeeiy you are right» Harry ; I have oflen wished that our 
people would remember what they seem to forget, that Time 
has A prerogative beyond their ijoach. There is ji wide dif- 
ference betwe^i a blind reverence for Time, and an infatuated 
denvol of his power ; and I take it to be one of the duties of 
your geoeration to find out the dividing line ia this and other 
points, and .shape your practice accordingly." 

*« Yes,, sir; it appears to me high time that the civilized 
world set i^out marking more distinctly a great many 
boundary lines, on impprtant moral questions ; and it is to be 
presumed, that .with so much expeneoce at our command, 
we shall at last do something towards it. It is to be hoped 
that mankind will at length learn not always to rush out of 
.cme extreme into the other ; and when they feel the evil of 
one measure, not to fly for relief to its very opposite, but set 
about looking for the true remedy, which is generally not so 
far off." 

** You don't believe in moral homoeopathy?" said Mrs. 
Stanley. 

•♦Not in the least." 

•* Well, we are v^ry much obliged to you for getting tired 
of Rio," said Mrs. Creighton ; *' and thinking that the gay 
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worid of Philadelphia was quite as agreeable as the Impeiial 
Court." ^ 

"I take it for granted, however, that it was not exactly the 
gay world that you regretted," said Ellsworth. 

" Not exactly, no ; general society is not sufficiently perfect 
in itai way among us, for a man to pine after." 

"I have often thought," observed Elinor, "that the spirit 
of nrere dissipation must be less excusable in this country 
than in Europe, Society must have so many attractions 
there — more general finish — more high accomplishment.'* 

" Yes ; -we want more of the real thing ; we have smat- 
terers enough as it is," replied Mr. Ellsworth. 

" And then the decorations are so well got up in Europe !" 
exclaimed Mrs. Creighton. " I must confess mysdf enough 
of a woman, to be charmed with good decorations." - - 

" Something far better than mere decoration, however, is 
requisite to make society at all agreeable," continued Mr. 
Ellsworth. " There is luxury enough among us, in eating 
and drinking, dressing and furniture, for instance ; and yet 
what can well be more silly, more puerile, than the general 
tone of conversation at common parties among us? And 
how many of the most delightful soirees in Paris, are col- 
lected in plain rooms, au second, or au troisieme, with a brick 
floor to stand on, and a glass of orgeat^ with a bit of brioche 
40 eat !" ~ 

" Lots and Love — Speculation and Flirtation, are too en- 
tirely the order of the day, and of the evening, with us," 
said Harry ; ** whether figuring on Change, or on a Brussels 
carpet." 

" I have often been struck, myself, with the excessive silli- 
ness of the conversation at common parties, especially what 
are called young parties ; though I have never seen anything 
better," said Elinor. 

** Those young parties are enough to spoil any society," 
said Jlarry. 

** Perhaps, however, you have too high an idea of such 
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scenes in Europe, precisely because you have not seen them, 
Miss Wyllys," observed Mr. Ellsworth. 

" That may very possibly be the case." 

"There are always silly and ignorant people to be met 
with everywhere," remarked Harry; "but the difference 
hes in the general character of the circle, which is not often 
so insipid and so puerile in Europe." 

" It is the diflerence, I suppose, between a puppet-show 
and genteel comedy," said Elinor. 

"Precisely, Miss Wyllys," said Mr. Ellsworth, smiling. 

" We have very pretty puppets, though," observed Mrs? 
Creighton; "quite well-dressed, and sufficiently graceful, 
too; that is to say, the young lady puppets. As for the 
gentlemen, I shall not attempt to defend them, en masse, 
neither their grace nor their coats.' 

" You won't allow us to be either pretty or well-dressed I" 
said Mr. Stryker, 

" Oh, everybody knows that Mr. Stryker's coat and bow 
are both unexceptionable." 

" Why don't you go to work, good people, and improve 
the world, instead of finding fault with it ?" said Mr, Wyllys, 
who was preparing for another game of chess with Mrs. 
Robert Hazlehurst. 

"A labour of Hercules, sir!" exclaimed Mr. Stryker, 
shrugging his shoulders. "The position of a reformer is 
not sufficiently graceful .to suit my fancy." 

" It is fatiguing, too ; it is much easier to sit still and find 
fault, sir," observed Robert Hazlehurst, smiling. 

" Sauve qui pent, is my motto," continued Mr. Stryker. 
"I shall take care of myself; though I have no objection 
that the rest of the world should profit by my excellent 
example ; they may improve on my model, if they please." 

" The fact is, that manners, and all other matters of taste^ 
ought to come by instinct," said Mrs. Robert Hazlehurst ; 
« one soon becomes tired of being regularly tutored on sufeh 
points." 
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"No doubt of that," replied Harry; "but unfortunately, 
though reading and writing come by nature, as Dogberry 
says, in this country, yet it is by no means so clear that good 
taste follows as a consequence." 

•' Good taste never came by nature, anjrwhere but in old 
Greece, I take it," said Ellsworth. *« In a new state of so- 
ciety, such things must force themselves upon one." 

"Certainly," said Mr. Wyllys; "and you young people, 
who have had so many advantages of education and leisure, 
are very right to give the subject some attention, for the 
sake of the community in which you hve. Manners in their 
best meaning, as a part of civilization, are closely connected, 
at many difierent points, with the character and morals of 
a nation. Hitherto, in this country, the subject has been too 
much lefr to itself; but in many respects there is a good 
foundation to work upon — some of our national traits are 
very creditable." 

" That is true, sir," replied Mr. Ellsworth ; " and Ameri- 
cans are naturally very quick in taking a hint, and in fitting 
it to their own uses. They are a good-natured, sociable race, 
too, neither coarse nor unwieldy in body or mind. All they 
want is, a little more reflection on the subject, and a suffi- 
ciently large number of models, to observe, and compare to- 
gether ; for they are too quick and clever, not to prefer the 
good to the bad, when the choice lies before them." 

" Remember too," said Mr. Wyllys, " that if you cannot 
do everything, you must not suppose you can do nothing." 

" There is one point in American manners, that is very 
good," said Harry ; " among our very best people we find 
a great deal of true simplicity ; simplicity of the right sort ; 
real, not Petitions." 

" Sweet simplicity, oh, k !" exclaimed Mr. Stryker. " WeD, 
I am a bad subjea to deal with, myself. I am too old to go 
to school, and I am too young yet, I flatter myself, to give 
much weight to my advice. Not quite incorrigible, how- 
ever, I trust," he added, endeavouring to smile in a natural 
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way* a» he tailed towaids Elkior and Mrs. Creig^itoiD. •* 1 ' 
shadl be most happy to leacn from the ladiea, and try to im- 
plore uader their adrice. Hare you no suggestions to 
make, Miss Wyllys ?" 

** I am afmid I eouki not be of much use in that vray." 

** There are only a thousandrand-one hints that liquid 
gire you," said Mrs. Cieightoo, kughing. 

''You most be frightfully panicnkurf* exclaimed Mr. 
Btryker; "pray, whiU is hint No* IT' 

"Oh* I should not hare time to make eren a beginning; 
it is growing ?ery late, aadi shtdl dder your «ducati<m until 
the next time we meet, Mr« Ha^lehuxst, that is my scarf* I 
beliere^ on your cbaiib" 

The party separated; Harty ofieriiig his aim to Mia. 
Creighton* 



CHAPTER Vin. 

*t Verily 
Too shall not go—a lady's Terily is 
Aa potent ai a lord's. Will you go yet !'' 

y^lnierU Tale. 

Mrs. Stamist had joined the WyQyses at Saratoga, a few 
days after they arrired, and the meeting between Ha2lehurst ' 
and herself had been rery cordis). She had always feh a 
warm interest in Harry, looking upon him as her husband's 
chosen lej^resenlatire, and all but aH adofjted son ; the inter- 
course between them had mrariably been of the most friendly 
and intimate nature. -^ 

Mr. Stanley's will had fDlaced the entire control of'his 
large ^esfeate in the hands of hk widow, and his old frietid* ' 

VoL.n.— 8 
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Mr. Wflijrif^ Rks^ Stanky^ heiselft ^mm to rMiQ me heit' 
of the praqper^« foi^ life ; at bev^eatk h was to^W divided in- 
diflfecent legacaeS) to lefauivie&.of her own, and tO' charitable ' 
iD3titutioQS, according to her own discretion*. The oth^ htM 
was also to be kept in. the. haada of the ^^xetutors until his 
own stm tdaamod^Madhaii leacked ^ a|fe of fiverMftd'tweBty ; 
or, in^case the report of WiilianftStaaleJr^-s -death, which .hud 
just reftched his fdmify , weie ^ be confirmed, then Hany 
Hazlehurst was to take hit place, and^ reoeive hia son's por- 
titm, oa condition that ]Hi,HazlehurBtV«^ORd son shotrld 
take, the name of StaaJey^ Haalatorst was a nepiiew by 
mania^ i that ia .to aay, hia-&thert after the death of a first 
wife, Harry's mother, had married Mr. StlmleyV only sister : 
thia lady diedibe&re her- brothev, leading no children. At 
the time this will was made, Mr. Stanley had given up all, 
but the faintest, hope of his son's being alive ; still, he lef^ 
letters for him, containing his last blessing, and forgiveness, in 
case the young man were to rotera. - He also expressed a wish 
that an easy allowance, according to Mrs. Stanley's discre- 
tion, should be given, after the age of one-and-twenty, to his 
son, or to Harry, whichever were to prove his heir ; on con- 
dition that the recipient should pursue some regular profes- 
sion or occupation, of a respectable character. ELazlehurst 
was to receive a legacy of thiity thousand doUars, in case of 
William Stanley's return. 

Such was Mr. Stanley's will ; and circumstances having 
soon showed that the report of his son's death was scarcely 
tg be doxLbted,.,Ha;slel%um had been.&>r yesTr^ considered as 
his heir.. As Harry grew up, aqd his <:hafacter beoam^ ^ 
formed, his principles pioving, in eveiy respect^ such as hia ^ 
friends could wish, Mrs. Stanley had aaad^ ve^amplj^ pr<^'- 
vision for him. The allowance he had received for hia edi^ ^ 
cauon y^ very liberal, and during bis yp^t to* Euro^ it:had . 
been increased. At dii&rent times considemUe sums: hadt; 
b^en lidvancedt to enable hifn to m$k|e( desirable purdias^ : 
ugoo ono occasion, a portion oCthe^ pCOfMirty upon whklh hia 



anoe^on had fifst lecttkd, as c<^oi»8t8» was dfleied for sale 
^ a 4i0taiiC rekitiire, miid Harry wished «o obtain posaessidn 
of it; twenty thoasand ddkva weie advanced for this ptrr- 
poae. Tken, Hazlehurst was ^v»ry deairoaa uf c(dlecting 
' A vespeetaUe library, and, as 6i0ktetii opporhinid^ cfi^red, 
lie hmA beeti enabled, while in Europe, to make iraluable 
aoqaisitions of thi0^k»d,tliaifk8 toMfs. Statiley's Kberality. 
Aa every injector baa « fiiinoairite branch Of his own^ Harry's 
tastes had led him to look for botanical works, in which he 
was imrtid^riy interested; and he had often paid large 
muns lor ram or espeiisi<re ▼olonies connected with this 
i«cie&ce. 8iiioe he had seBeheduhe age of ^v^-and-twenty, 
i or, during the last two years, he had been in fall possession 
' of one «iitiie hidf of Mr. Stanley^ property, amounting, it 
w«» generally supposed, to some ten thousand a year. Ac- 
. cording to a codicil of the will, Hadrfehnrst was also to take 
< posseasien of Greaitwood, vt his i^anriage: this was a plea- 
sant covntry^iouse, surroinBded byu phice in fine order ; but 
t Mis. Stanley, who fneferatd' Uim^ in town, had aUeady 
given him posse&siotu 

**l wish. Hairy,, we ooukl keep you nt^home, now," said 

Mrs. Stanley to her young friend, one-Tnorming^a^ he was 

sitting with henelf^' Mary Van Alstynoy and Elinor, in her 

- looms at Oottgress HalL ^I think Mr. Hevley <x)uid spare 

you better ilnm we can* Jb it ijtnte decided that you g6 to 

:ita8iar 

**You are very kind 40 express. SO' tiiuch interest in my 

aunremettts. But you.fauat pemiitnKe to temittd you of a 

pieQe of advice I have often received, as a youngster, ftwn 

yaarown:lip8f dearMrs.Sluiiey ;aiid thfeit isr, never to abandon 

1 meFely from eaprjce,itfaeipiith<of iife I miglft choose.^* 

^•Certainly ; bat I dfink yon might find very good reasons 

for staying at home, :n€nf ^ yoorafihtn' would go* on all the 

better ibrHMne pergonal 4itteitfaoB i I ahould be isony to have 

yoiLatovcrail yoitt life^ Hawy." 

-H tenra no inlchtidii, Mafiaim;.Ii4K9iire yoa» of being' a 
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vagnmt aU b^ days. And if ^re is nothing else to keep 
me at home, it is highly prdlwhle that I shall he thrown mi 
the shelf hefore long, by Uncle Sam. -When a man has 
served his apprenticeship, and is fully qualified to fiU his 
office creditably, he may prepare to be turned out ; and, 
very possibly, some raw backwoodsman, who knows nothing 
of the w(Hrld in general, or 4^ diplomacy in particular, will 
be put in his place. That is ^Jbbn the way things, are man- 
_aged among us, you know.'* 

** For that very reason, I would not have anythiE^ lo^o 
with puUic life, if I were a yoiHig man !" exeiaimed Mn. 
Stanley, earnestly. " So^ many men who are ilk|ualified for 
either public or private confidence, get into office, that I 
should think no man of high princii^es and honouraUe 
views, would care to befoag fo the body of public servants/' 

** There is all the mcNre need, then, that every honest man, 
who has an opportunity of aerving.ins country, shouki do 
so,*' observed Harry. ^ I do not beHeve, however, that as 
regards principles, the pubMc men among us axe any woEse 
than the public men elsewhere," he added. 

«* Where all are chosen, they ought to be bett^," said 
Mary Van Alstyne. 

«* That I grant," said Hazlehurst ; ^ the choice by election, 
or by appointment, might often be more creditable ; when- 
ever it is bad, it is disgraeefiil to the community." 

" Look at A i B , and C , whom you and I 

happen to know i" exclaimed Mis. Stanley. 
«. '«No doubt they are litde fit for the offices they hold," 
replied Harry. 

*< The worst of it is this, Harry : that the very qualities 
which ought to recommend you, will probably keep you 
back in the career you have chosen," said Mrs. Stanley. 
" Your principles are too firm for public fife." 

'< I shall try the experimeBt^ at least," said Harry. ** Mr. 
Henley urges me to persevere, and with his example before 
me, I ought not to be discouraged ; he is a proof that a 
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.pttUic man is not neosBwily required to be a «ycophaiit, and 
M time-serirer ; that he isnol.nlwaya negiected becanse he is 
an upright man^ and & gentleman. I shall fpllow his ex- 
ample 4 and I am convinced the «xpf runent would succeed 
mach ofkener,.piovided it were fairly tried." 

Mis. Stanley 9hodc her Jiead. She was a woman of rather 
a peculiar character* though Teiy warm m her feelings, and 
&an m herprmcipks. She had become disgusted with the 
world, from seeing mEOch that -was •vil and disgraceful going 
on about her ; forgettang to observe the good as well as the 
bad. Of late yean^ ahe had withdmwn entirely within a 
.narxaw citcle of old.ineiids» among whom the Wylfyses and 
Hazlehnzsts held a oonspicopua place. She was disposed to^ 
jooistrust repub}ioaninstitutiooe, merely beca^ise she attributed 
every evil of the society about her, io -this one cause : her 
opinicms on this subject were, however^ of no value whatever ; 
ibr she knew nothing of other countrLe^s, their .evils and 
..abuses. If waonly attached to her friends, she was certainly 
too indifferent to the cpmmunity in which she lived. She 
was very decided in all her actions and opinions : thus, for 
instancy, she would never allow a new^^mper, of any cha- 
zacter whatever^ to. appear in her house-^rshe held every sheet 
alike, to be loose in principlea»nnd vulgar in tone ; because, 
iinfortunately, there are many to be found which answer 
such a description* An office-holder, and a speculator, she 
would oaever.. trust, and. avoided eveiy individual of either 
. class as much as possible. Her friends would have wished 
her more discriminating in her opinions, but she never 
obtruded tl^ese upon others. . Pensonaliy, no woman could be 
.more respected by her intimates ;.Jthere was nothing low or 
iiivial in ber chamctnr and turn -of mind— ruo shadow of 
. vaciUation in Jxer principles, or her feelings. JVlxs. Stanley 
^and her, young friend Hazlehurst, muck. as Jhey esteemed 
and respected each other, disagreed on many subjects. Harry 
made s^^point.of iooki;^ at both -sides, of a question ; he was 
loyal to his country, and wiUif^gilo serve itio. the. best tof, his 
. 8* 
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i^ility^— not at all inclined to be an idler, ana piay the drone 
in the bee-hive, whether sociat or political. Mrs. Stanley 
had much regretted his being in any way connected with 
public life,, but she seldom attempted to influence him. 

*« What do you say, young ladies ?'* asked Harry, at length, 
turning towards Elinor and Mary Van Alstyne, who had. 
hitherto thought the conversatioa of too personal a nature, 
to speak much themselves. « Do you tkink I had better st^y 
at home, and look after the stock at Greatwopd, or go to St. 
Petersburg, and set up my droschky ?" 

« I should never have the least fancy for going to Russia,^ 
replied Mary ; " and, therefore, I am not much disposed to 
admire your constancy in adhering to Mr.^Henley.*' 

"Oh, go, byal^ means," said Elinor; "you will see so 
miich ! TA-nd be sure you g6 to the Crimea before you come 
home.'* 

"The Crimea is certainly a temJ)tation," observed Harry. 
"I beg, ladies, you will honour me with your conjmands for 
St. Petersburg, some time during the next three months. I 
refer you to Mrs. Creighton for a certificate of good taste ; 
her saya y mania is perfect ih its way, I am told." 

"Perhaps I ought to have engaged Mrs. Creighton on my 
side, before I tried to coax you into spying at home," said 
Mrs. Stanley, smiUng. 

We are obliged to confess diat Harty coloured at this 
remark, in spite of a determinaticm not to do so ; and a great 
misdemeanour it was in a diplomatist, to be guilty of blushing ; 
it clearly proved that Hazlehurst was still in his noviciate. 
Happily, however, if the Department of State, at Washington, 
be sometimes more particular in investigating the party poli* 
tics oi its a^nts in foreign countries, than other qualifications, 
it is also certain, on the othel' hand, ^at they do not require 
by any means, as much bronze of countenance as most 
European cabinets. 

" Oh, Mrs. Creighton strongly recommends me to perse- 
rere in diplomacy," said Harry. 



Just at that numieiity a note was brought in from this very 
lady. 

^ With Mrs. Creightob's compliments,'* said the man who 
brought it. 

Horry's ookmr rose again, and for a second he looked a 
btle en^nassed. Mrs. Stanley smiled, and so did the young 
ladies, just a little. 

*'I will look for the book immediately," was Harry's reply : 
and turning to the ladies, be communicated the fact, that Mrs, 
Creighton bad asked for the ydume of engravings which he 
had shown to Mr.Wyllys, two or three evenings before. 
The book was in Miss Wyllys's room, and Elinor went for it. 

** Will you dine with us to-day, Harry, or at the other 
house f ' asked Mrs. Stanley. 

Thank you, ma'am ; I am engaged to dine with Mr. 
Henley, who is only hew for the day, and wishes to have a 
little bunness-talk with me. We are to eat a bachelor's 
dinner together, in his loom." 

Ehaor retmned with the book, and Harry made his bow. 

As be left the room, Mary Van Alstyne observed that Mr. 
Hazlehurst seemed quite attentive to his friend's sister. ** He 
admires the pietty widow, I fancy," she said. 

" No wonder," said Elinor ; ** Mrs. Creighton is so very 
pretty, and very charmixig." 

*' Yes ; she is very pretty, with those spirited brown eyesj 
and beautiful teeth. She is an adept in the art of dressing, 
too, and makes the most of every advantage. But though 
she is so pretty, and so clever, and so agreeable, yet I do not 
like her." 

^ Peq^e seem to love sometimes^ men especially, where 
they do not /tie," said Mrs. Stanley. ** I should not be sur- 
pdsed, at any time, to hear that I^nry and Mrs. Creighton 
are engaged. I wish he may marry soon." 

^ The lady is, at least, weB^^Usposed for conquest, I think, 
fldd Mary Van Alstyne, 



« She will probably succeed," replied £Unor« 19 a qaiet, 
natural voice. 

Miss Agnes> who had just entesed the room, hea^ the 
femark, and w^ gratified by the easy tone in which Ehiwir 
had spoken. Since Hazlehuni's return, Scot's inanner 
towards him had been just wihat her aunt tlrought {nt^peor 
under the circumstances; it was quite unembanraased and 
•natural, though, of course, there was more reserve than, 
during the years tbey had Ured «o much together, almost as 
brother and sister. We are obliged to leave the ladies fc^ 
the present, and follow Hazlehurst to his tete-&4^ dinner 
with Mr. Henley. 

We pass over the ntcal itself, which was very good in its 
way ; nor shall we daie to raise the curtain, and fer«al 
certain communications relating to afiidrs«of state, political 
and dipk»natic, which were discuased by the ministet and 
hie seeretary. Harry heatd some. Rio Janeiro news tod, 
which seemed to amuse him, bm wmli scarcely have anj 
interest for the reader. At length, as Mr. Henley and fibirty 
were picking their nuts, tibe ^minIate^ happened to enquire 
the day of the months 

**It is the twentieth, Ibeiteife,8ir^ md by die 'same token, 
to-morrow will be my birth-day," 

« Your birth-day, will it ?— *How,old may yoube ?" 

«« Twenty*seven, if I remember right." 

<«I had thou^t you two or three years younger. Well, 
1 wish you a long life and^ happy !" 

" Thank you, sit; I, am much obliged to you for ^e into- 
* rest you have always shown me." 

«< No need of thanks, Harry ; it is only what your Other's 
son had a right to expect Iromme." 

A silence of a mom^t enaaed, when Mr. iJseakj agais 
i^oke. 

"You are seven-mid^wenty, you say,.Hazlehnat?-^et 
me give you a piece of advice— don't kt.the^ext teaynaBi 
pass without n^arrying." 
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^IvnB JQSH about hmking up my mitid, at Rio, to be a gay 
IbecheloT, my dear sir " said Harry. 

** Yes ; I renieniber to hare heard yoa say something of 
the kind ; but take my advice, and marry, unless you have 
some very good reason for not doing so." 

Hazfehurst made no answer, but helped himself to another 
supply of nuts^ ** More easily said tbAn done, perhaps," he 
observed. 

«« Nonsense!— -There are many amiable young women 
who would suit you ; and it would be strange if you could 
not meet with one that wouQl hare you. Some pretty, lady- 
like girl. I dare say you knorw twenty such, in Philadel- 
phia, or even here, at Saratoga." 

** Five hundred, no doubt," replied Harry ; «* but su];^>ose 
&e very woman I should £uicy, would not fancy me." 
Whether he was thinking c£ his past experience widi Jane, 
or not, we cannot say. 

**I don't see that a wonmn can find any reasonal^ fault 
with you—yon do well enorigh, my good fellow, as the 
world goes ; and I am sure there are, as you say, five hun- 
dred ytmng women to choose firom. In that point a man has 
ihe best of it ; young girls of a certain class, if not angels, 
are at least genemlly unexceptionable ; but there are many 
men, unhapinly, whose moral reputations are, and should be 
obstacles in a woman'^ eyes^" 

* A regular old bachelor's notion, a mere marriage <jf con- 
venience,' thought Harry, who rather resented the idea of 
the five hundred congenial 8piri<s,Jn ^he shape of suitable 
young ladies. > 

^ You are surprised, perhaps, to hear this firom me," con- 
tinued Mr. Henley. 

^ No, isir : for I once bef<»re heard you express much the 
same opinion." 

** Did you ?-— I don't often think or speak on such matters ; 
but I remember to have heaid yoa talk about a single Ufe 
occasionally, at Rio; and I always intended to give this 
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piece of adricB txy.txyittfbswifAad ttryoo* flftny. 'If I 
were to live my life over agtin, I should fnatfjniyBeif; Ibr 
of faile years I livra fih tlie want of .a lioiiEie, and one can't 
l»ye a pbasaoi iioaiB without the wtMnen*^' 
' "There I agree whh ywivaarfCfatipefy.*' 

^That is ixuiTB than aooie g^,inii^tiiig 3/^001^ fellows 
IWQttld. admit. Sinee ybu, ihihk so," continued Mr« Hei^ey, 
smiling, "perhaps you have also fixed ^pon some andable 
: young girl, who n^ouild ha a pleasant coiQfiiiU»>n for you." 
. Haalehnjst waa^iidnt. 

"J dare say youhavei aad I naight have. 8|mied you the 
• advioe^ If that, is the «£ae, you 4(mi«t'.inake the most of ' tiie 
next three months ; persuade her to marry you, and we can 
trice her- tlO'Russb, to' <lo rthc ^(mKsas kt us«" 

"Things have aot gonet|uhe so firrtti that^ y«t,*' said 
/ Hariy, justa little e mha n asse ds 

" Weil, my good fellow, setile the matter your own way ; 
I have at hsat satisfied my xanMsience, tsy teBing you not to 
fi^iaw. tny owb had eacample," said the mmister^ as he lose 
,fmm< table. . 

It seemedj that Mr. .Hnlleyrfike most old hsfchekrs, 
legtttted ^ot launBgiBwrned; though he thought that Itis 
hdhits^iad all becomettmrfioofiniMdi to make it worth whila 
to attempt a cnange. ^ a geaeml Tnle,it wtH Wibund diat 
your decidedly old maid is cdntented with faeriot, while your 
very old bacMar is dissatisfied with his. 'The peendiilT'evils 
of a^ single 4ife-^r evary lifeTmist havn its pwn-^-«re most 
. lelt by women- early in. tbei day ; by men, in old age. TRie 
world begins very soon to laugh at the old maid, and con- 
tinues to dangh, tmtii ihamed oat of the haist by her good- 
nature, and her respectable life. The bachelor, an the con- 
trary, for a kRlg^ timer finds iinafiy in tfae^wotldv he goes on 
enjoying the pleasures it ofilerSt until old age makes him 
weary of them-*^4un(l then, as his' head.growil grey, when he 
finds himself going out of firvour.he begins to feel the want 
of same^ngbetcov-Ki.hQmeitatBtreatCIO. '^Heloolm-aboqt 
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bixn, and he finds tbot his fexpale canitempiO^ry.'J;)!^ oudivBd 
her peculiar annoyances ; " the wodd forgetting, by the world 
forgot;" she has long since found . some collateral home; 
or» in her right as a woman, has. made a. homte for herself 
where she lives as pleasantly as her neighbours. Perhaps 
he sets about imitating her example; but* poor fellow, he 
finds it an awkward task; he^ can never succeed in making: 
his household gods smile with a . good will, on a home, 
where no female voice is heaid at th& fire«side. 

So thought Mr. Henley^t and he had been intending to. 
recommend to Harry to look out for a wife, for some time- 
past The piinister's ideas on the subject of love and matri- 
mony were, to be sure, raiher matter >of fact, and statesman- 
like ; he would have been quite: satisfied if Haslehttist. had r 
msjtried the first young girl, of a respectable family, that lie 
met with ; the hundredth part of Mrs. Creig^ton's attractions 
he would have thought sufficient. Harry forgave him, haw- 
ever, for the sake of the kindness intended by the adv^^ he 
had given ; and tl^ mi»isti^ had the satisfactip^ of seeipg 
his secretary, that evening, at a concertt quite g^ant and 
attentive to a party of ladies,. several of whom v^ere yovng 
and pretty, although one was young and ugly, 

" Who- is that ?" he asl^d of a fiiend.4 *♦ that lady to whom 
Hazlehurst is talking? Half the young people here have/ 
grown up, since I wa§ last ^t homp-" '; 

« That is Mrs. Creighton." 

"No; not Mrs. Creighton; I knew her— r a, charming 
woman ; the lady on the right." 

"That is Miss Van Alstyne. Mja^St, Leiger is next to 
her ; the young girl before her is Miss.Emma.Taylpr.' ; 

**A pretty girl — ^but noisy, Jt^ems." 

**On the next bencbv with, EJlsvi'orth,. are Mrs. Tajlman 
Taylor, the great beauty, and. Miss Wyllys^ the heiress." 

"Yes, I know the family very well; but I never saw>S((r« ■ 
Wyllys's granddaughter tefore." 

** She is q^ite .plain," observed one.g?«tleauttu . 
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«* Very pfein," repKed the other, ttrrning away. 

The evemng proved rery sultry, and after accompanying 
the ladies home from the concert, Mr. Ellsworth proposed to 
Harry a stroll in the open air. The friends set out together, 
taking the direction of the spring ; and, heing alone, their 
conversation gradually hecame of a confidential nature. 
They touched upon politics, Mr. Henley's character and 
views, and various other topics, concluding with their own 
personal aflfairs. At length, when they had heen out some 
little time, Mr. Ellsworth, ie^r a moment's silence, turned to 
Harry and said : 

' "^ Hazlehurst, I have a confession to make ; hut I dare say 
you will not give me much credit for frankness — you have 
very prohahly guessed already what I have to tell." 

^ I certainly have had some suspicions of my own for the 
last few days ; hut I may he mistaken ; I am not very good 
at guessing." 

« I can have no motive,'* continued Mr. Ellsworth, « in 
concealing from yoli my regard for Miss Wyllys, and I hope 
you will wish me success." " 

" Certainly," replied Harry; who was evidently somewhat 
prepared for the disclosure. 

•* It is now some time since I have heen attached to her, - 
hut it is only lately that I have heen ahle to urge my suit as 
I could wish. The hotter I know Elinor Wyllys, the more 
fflixious I am for success. I never met with a woman of a 
niore lovely character.*' 

•• You only do her justice." 

" There is something ahout her that is peculiar ; different . 
- from the common-place set of young ladies one meets with ' 
every day ; and yet she is perfectly feminine and womanly." 
' And Mr. Ellsworth here ran over various good qualities , 
of Elinor's. It is impossihle to say, whether Harry smiled 
or not, at this lovep-like warmth : if he did, it was too dark 
for his friend to observe it. 

<* In a situation like mine, with a daughter to educate, the 
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Choice of a wilb^ is pesti^kirly H»po)ftffii(. Of couYs^ I feel 
nvnch' ani^ety ae to the d^oieiei^ of a womatl like Miss 
Wy&yni one whbse good o|«iik)n is^ worth the wooiiig : and 
yet, if I' ^ wot deoeive- mysetf, her maiinet is not discou- 
TOging." 

•♦fo filLeaMtafe <rf^ y^wiir'feeBtigs?'' asked Harry/ 

** Yes ; I have only proposed in' form qnite lately, how* 
evet, a diay <wl two^afte^ yoir arrit^l Mi^s Wyllyfe scarcely 
seemed prepaied^foe my^clhttMibn', although I thought I 
had^epolcen sufifofentfy diritibetiy'-to be understood, some time 
sk^6e. 8Bi(S wishes for time- to consider: I was wiBing to 
w^t'as long-aei she pleased, with the hope of eventually. 
8«ieoee<&ig. Her fifends ate- quite weil disposed towarcb 
nlej I think. Mr. Wylfys's matther to me' has always been 
gratifyhig, and I hope her auht' is in my ikvour. To speak 
frenkly,^re have been times*\^heil'P have felt much en- 
couraged- afr- regard Iffifes- WyHys hersfelf. You will not 
think me a- coxeonntb, Hazlehursft, for* opening *my heart to 
you i»thi#way.'^ 

« Certainly not; you honour me by your confidence." 
'"'rshoald'liketo^ hdve your honest opinion as to my future 
prospeet^tf^i cf ^f<i^e, one can never feel sure until every- 
thing i» se^tfed. Josephine is hardly a fair judge — she is 
very sangutee^; bht? like^ myself she is interested in the 
affair." ' ' ' 

*Mrs. G*e!^tb» has^s6 tnuifth 'discemmetit; that! should 
think she could- nbt^ be easily deceived. If my kinswoman 
knows your views, I should say that you have reason to.be 
cdeouraged ty-herlnfeilnet'. There is nothing like coquetry 
about hev: iKn^eenvinced she thinks highly of you.*' 

•♦Thttilk'youj ifl^glv^es'nie great pleasure t(5 hear you say 
so. The q\aHjtfe«i must now be decided before long, t was 
oatf pren^mbd'ffonl eitpltiining myself e^rlifef, by the fear 
of^ speafelttg too sodti. *' For though I have known Miss 
Wyllys 'soBi«< ttee,'y^'^e KaVe seldom niet. ' 1 dare say 
yew at<£stiP|jrli^ ftat I did* Wot declare mysetf sdoher ; I am 

Vol. n.— .9 , 
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inclined to think you would kave managed an afiair of th0 
kind moxe .expeditiously ; for you are more rapid in most of 
VGur movements than myself. But although I might imag^e 
love at first sight, I never could &ncy a decbxation worth 
hearing, the first day." 

*< Do you insinuate that such is the practice of your hunlbie 
servant ?" asked Hazlehuist, smiling. 

'* Qh, no ; but I was afraid you might disapprove of my 
deliberation. My chief hope rests upon Miss Wyllys's 
good sense and the wishes of her firiends, who, I think* are- 
evidenUy favourable to me. She has no silly, high-fiown 
notions ; she is now of an age— three or four-and-twenty I 
think — to take a reasonable view of the world ; and I hope 
she will find the sincere afi^tion of a respectable inan, whose 
habits and position resemhle her own, sufficient for her.*' 

" You wish, I suppose, to hear me repeat, that such will 
undoubtedly be the result," said Harry, smiling again. 

" Perhaps I do," repHed Mr. Ellsworth, in the same tone. 
*< I suppose you are discerning enough to be aware that I 
have a rival in Mr. Stryker." 

" Stryker attentive to Elinor? It has not struck me; I 
had fancied him rather an admirer of Mis. C^eighton's." ^ 

**0f Josephine? Oh, no; she can't endure him, they 
are quarrelling half the time when togesther. No, it is very 
evident that Stryker is courting Miss Wyllys's favour. But 
I confess I feel encouraged by her conduct towards him ; 
there is a quiet civility in it, which speaks anything but very 
decided approbation." 

" T know Elinor too tvell, not to feel assured she must 
despisen man of Stryker's character," said Harry, with some 
indignation. ** He can't appreciate her ; it can be nothing 
more, pn his part, than downright fortune-hunting." 

" No doubt ; there you mention another motive I have, for 
not being too hasty in my declaration to Miss Wyllys* I 
could wish to convince her that my attachment is sincere.' 

** Certainly. I forget twenty times a day jthat she ig now 
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a foitone, until I see some fellow, like William Hunter, or 
Stryker, paying their court to her. I hare never been ac- 
customed to consider her in that light, of old. In fact I had 
no idea of her reputation as an heiress, until I found it so 
well established when I arrived here. But Saratoga is just 
the place to make such discoveries. I was quite behind the 
age in every respitetf it seems ; for akhough it did not require 
much penetration to find out your secret, Ellsworth, yet I was 
taken entirely by surprise. You never made any allusion 
to anything oi the kind, in your letters to me.'* 

** 1x was so sddom that I met Misff Wyllys, that for a time 
my mind was undecided. But, of course, I should have 
written you woid, if anything had been finally settled ; even 
if you had not come to lock after me in propria person^.'* 

Having veai^d their hotel, the gentlemen parted. Mr. 
ElkWorth would^ in all probability, have been less commu- 
mc^ve with his friend Hazlehurst, on the subject of their 
recent oonversatkm, had he heen aware of the state of things 
which formerly e^drted between Elinor and himself. He 
' had only heard sdmA vague stories of an ^gagement be- 
tween thamy bot had always supposed it mere gossip, from 
having seen Haivy's attentixm to Jane, when they were all 
in Paris together ; while he knew, on the other hand, that 
HaztehursI had always been on the most intimate terms 
with the Wyllyses, as a ftusuly connexion. He was aware 
thitt Hairy had been very much in love with Miss Graham, 
for heirad rematked it himseif ; and he supposed that if there 
had ever been any foundation for the report of an engage- 
ment with Elinor, it had probably been a mere childish 
caprice, soon fatoken, and which had left no lasting impression 
on either party. 
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CHAPraiR IX. 

«Ndr haTe-tbdfle eytSy by gtoener lulls 
Beon foothed, in All agr waaderfaigi.*' 

Charub HuBpi^KD liad lieen at I^vfae Goeige Son /90me 
days ; and it waa a eet^M tlpoiag, Aati.ofter he liaileital^kod 
himself there, «i|id l$xed /Upc^i b:f>0iot for;h» fiioli]ii&, his 
iriends frqm @ajat9^ Wf ro laipay biili^a yifiit. Atooti&o^t 
the WyilyAes, ^kh ^ pArfy .]ai^ ^n^w^b :to 'Blla cenoh^tiet 
out for the excui^fi, l^Tiog rlVtnu Stiioi^i Jaiie^liertiisttir» 
Mis. Hadehw^ nod 4hai|r tduUr^e, )at ^the Spraagk (The 
weather w9s«$ii^» i^d.^l^ylaeiiGirtTgailyv \irith|»leifta8iifc j^ 
pects b^&re the«a« 

^ Chmxlie ^(i^as iRevy (gM 'tQ^ft^ tjb0itifrM$twi ^ jbe inri^ aloneaiy 
been spBQNe time. •9i^(thd:fr«ifi9d^»M tbou^ Utoirif qualifiod 
to play cicexoae* ; A^9tvrf)lheipMrt|r had^A lelish £bir oafanil 
«c^ery, and. oft qovw«e .^y J9f<g» ipifoiiiml to 'eDJory-'my 
.Bmch,aTJsit ta.aupb^4ov^}yf«^. vRoh^nffiaalohiiBBty/itis 

, true^ wsis ipiiifiefent ^Qveiyl})«(ig.4)dhQ tiifli ; he adoiow- 
kdged hiipself a ^oiovg^^ iMftlittriaA in : tMe, and ftvoMtd 
his preferenoe for a-aniiddyecMlt-roiiniiig between fieUs, 
well covered with qom atid pumplms^Ttam^HiAsd potateen, 
rather than the wildest: Mie,idotti^ with «ieim idai^ and 
surrounded with in^Q<3$9sibie Alps.; bttt as he flanklyioon- 
fessed his w^t of taste, ^and aasUissd his fidends that heac- 
con^panied them only for the 8sk&^ their soeiety, they ««m8 
bound to overlook the defect. Mr. Stryker ftiaoisaid agnat 
deal about his indifference towards iea ormeaux^ Us rameaux, 
et lea hameauXf af^ting much more than he fek, and affirm- 
ing that the only lakes he liked, were the ponds of the Tuil- 
leries, and the parks of London ; the only trees, those of the 
Boulevards ; and as for villages, he could never endure one. 
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9ot even the Big Village of Washingtoii. He onljr came, 
he said, hecause he must foUow tfie kuyes, and was paiti- 
cnlarly anxious 1o give Mis. Cfeighten an opportunity of 
finishing his education, and— to ish. Some of the party 
-were sorry he had joined them; but Mrs. Creighlon had 
a^ed him. 

^Aie Mxsv Hilson and hear sister still at Saratoga ?" inquired 
Charlie Huhbard of HazlehuiBt, the ereoing they arnred at 
GaldweU. 

" I believe so ;-i-4hey were there the day before yesterday, 
for Mrs. Hilson asked me to a pic-nie, at Bm^ydt's— -but I 
was engaged. I think I saw Miss Hid>bard in the street, 
yesterday." 

^Had they the same party with them stifl?" 

«* Yes; it seemed to be very mueh the same party.'* 

Hubbard looked mortified ; but he was soon busy answer- 
ing inquiries as to the projected movements ft>r the next day. 

The following mcHming the whole paity set oat, in two 
akiffi, to pass the day on the lake. Under Charlie's guidance, 
they rowed about among the islands, now coasting the shores, 
now erosMng from <me point to another^ wherever the views 
were finest ; genexally keeping ntor enough, as they moved 
leisurely along, for conversaticm between the two boats. 

** How beautifully cbar the water is f exclaimed Elinor. 

*«The water in the Swiss lakes is limpid I suppose, 
Charlie, ^ke mostmountain streams ?" observed Mr. Wyllys. 

^ It is clear, sir ; and in the heart of the Alps it has a very 
pei^Har colour — a blueish tinge — from th^ glaciers, like 
molten kqm lazttH ; entirely difierent from the deep, tdtrtt- 
marine blue of the Mediterranean.*^ 

" Have you any views of the Swiss lakes ?'* askefd Elinor. 

•* Yes ; I can show you several^-end, as usual, there is a 
difi^rence in their colouring : from Lugam, a little bit of 
lapis lazuli, lying lik^ a jewel, in the green pastures, half- 
way up the Alps, just below the ice and snow, to the reedy 
9* ~ 
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lake <^ Marat, oji the {>laiB|B c^ Neofchat^ unote ^ke ^ 
4igate," added ChariieyJsmUiJG^.. 

M w^e shall hope to see ihem^ whea we jpa«B tfaiough New 
.Yoik," 9aid Eiii30f9 listejaisig jvilh interest. 

*<I will show, them to you ^itji ^gi^t pieasiue, jTat^e 4^ 
mtei^, Miss Elinor ; but I hope you will one day b^ Ibp 
originals/' 

<^In die mean tkWsMovfeve^yire ^1^1 be very gkd tp 
enjoy your pictures. Have you any Italian views:?" 

" Ye8» qittte a nusnbef ; wber^y^r I wentt I made sketches 
at least-; though I have x^t ;yet 'had time to finish them aU 
as pictures. En my boxes there freVeioftian lagoons, aiyi 
£)(utch canals ; a view of the S^ne, in the heart of Paris, 
and the Thames,«t London;. the dirtyr£»mqus Tibe7| qlassic 
Amo, and classic Avom" 

^' You n^e our /eyes w^ter» Gharjiei with sudi & oqata- 
. iogue»" said Mr. Wylly^ " You must certainly, get up ap. 
e:jdubation9 o^ jadd sey^ial of youir American pictures to 
, those rybu have just brought home," 

<^ I really hope you wilLdo so," said Elinor. ^ The tran^ 
paiieait cMBber4ike water of ,the Canadai and the ememld 
colour of Nii^ara«would;appear finely in. such a collection." 
- *< I shall never 4are ,^tteimpt r*tiag^»," exclaimed Charlie* 
^<A11 the; beauties of -all the other waters in the world are 
united there. It will not do to go beyond the rapids^; I 
should be tost if I but ventured ^ ihee^ge c€ the whirlpool 
itself." 

" I have no doubt you will try it yet," said Harry. 

The young artist shpok his head. '*! am sometimes dis- 
posed to throw aside the brush in disgust, at the temerity of 
jaoan, whieh can attempt to copy even what is most noble, in 
the magnificent variety, and the simple grandeur of nature." 

" You have been sufiiciently successful in what you have 
attempted hitherto," said Harry. ". I gaw your view of Lako 
Ont^Q.0^ in Philadelphia, just after I arrived ; and I can nev^ 
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foiget ths^ iBipfe88io& it-piodaced oo mR. Of all your piP* 
4«fe8 that I ha^e seen, that ia my faTourite." 

<«It is indeed a aobk pictujre«" said Ms, Wyllys. 

^Jknd few men but youiaelf, Charlie^, could kave giveu so 
deep sa inteiest to a broad * fie)d of water, with only a ntpp 
«df c(»ziflEi0ii-piace shore ia the fo9e*fioDBd, and a bank of 
clouds in te distance* A eotmnum painter would haise 
thrown in some prettiness of art, that would hi|?e ruined 
it; but you have given il a. simple dignity that is really 
wonderful !" said Haskhunt. 

^ You mortify me," aai^ Charlie ; *< it is so much inferior 
to what I could wish." 

«^ Captain C » " ccHitinued Hany* ^'who was stationed 
at Ofiwego for several years* told me he should haye knoivo 
your picture without the name, far a view of one of the great 
lakes ; there was so mttch truth ia the colour and movement 
of the water j so .much that was di&rent from the Ocean." 

^ Ladies asid gentfemen, it is cruel in you to flatter a peer 
young lotist at this j»te," said Charhe^ 

*« K it IS criticism you want," said Hazl^hurst, '< I c^ ^e 
you a dose. You wore very severely Imndled in my pzi> 
sence, a day or two since, and on the v^ry subject of your 
picture of Lake Ontario." 

** Pray, let me hear the criticism ; it will sober me." 

«« What was the fiiult ?" said Etinor ; *< what was wanting ?" 

*^A few houses and n steamboat, to make it lively." 

** You are making up a good story, Mr. Hasslehurst," md 
Mrs. Creighton, ku^ng. 

« I give you the critic V words verbatim. I really looked 
at the young lady in astonishment, that she shoidd see no- 
thing but a want of liveliness in a i^ctuxe, which most of «s 
feel to be sublime. But Miss D had an old .grudge 

against you, for not having made her papa's villa sufficiently 
prominent in your view of Hell-Gate." 

<^But, such a villa !" said Hubbard. ^ One of the ugliest 
within ten miles of New Y<^k, It is possible, sometimes. 
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by keeping at a distance, concealing defects, and partially 
revealing columns through verdure, 4o make one of our 
Grecian-Temple houses appear to advantage in a landscape ; 
but, really, Mr. D ■ * 8 villa was such a jumble, so^ntirdiy 
out of all just proportion, that I could do nothing with it; 
and was glad to find that I could put a grove between the 
spectator and the building : anybody but its inmates would 
have preferred the trees." 

"Not at all; Miss D thought the absence of the 

portico, with its tall, pipe-stem columns, the row of dormer- 
windows on the roof, and the non-descript belvidese crowning 
all, a loss to the public" 

*• The miserable architecture of this country is an obstacle 
to a landscape painter, quite too serious to be trifled with, I 
can assure you," said Charlie. ' 

•»It must be confessed," said Mr. Ellsworth, "that the 
order of things has been reversed here. Architecture is 
usually called the parent of the fine arts ; but with us she 
is the youngest of the femily, and as yet the worst endowed. 
We had respectable pictures, long before we had a single 
building in a reidly good style ; and now that we have some 
noble paintings and statuary, architecture still lags behind. 
What a noise they made in New York, only a few years 
since, about St.Thomas's Church !" 

"Yes," said Mr. Stryker^ "the curse of the genius of 
architecture, which Jefl^rson said had fallen upon this country, 
' has not yet been removed." - 

" Some of the most ludicrous objects I have ever laid my 
eyes on," said Hazlehurst, " have been pretending houses* 
and, I am sorry to say, churches too, in the interior of the 
country; chiefly in. the would-be Corinthian and Composite 
styles. They set every rule of good taste and good sense at 
defiance, and look, withal, so unconscious of their absurdity, 
that the eflect is as thoroughly ridiculous, as if it had been 
the object of the atchitect to make them so." 

" For reason good," observed Mf . Wyllys ; " because they 
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axe wanting in simplicitj and fall €i fMretension ; and pr^* 
iOQsiQn is the root of all absurdity." * 

They had now reached the spot Charlie had selected for 
bis picture ; the yo^ng artist poiated it out to Miss Wyllys* 
who was in the other boat. 

^ This i» the spot I ^ave chosen," he said, " and I hope 
you will agree with me in liking the position ; it commands 
some of the finest points on the lake: that is the Black 
mountain in the back*ground." 

His friends admired his choice, acknowledging that the 
^iew was one of the 4fnost beautiful they had seen. 

♦' It must be difficuU to choose^ wh«pe every view is charm- 
ing," said Elinor. *^ How beautiful tjtiipse little islands are ; so 
much variety, and aH so, phasing.'." 

"You Jwrillsee hundreds pf |them. Miss Wyllys, when yqu 
have been over, the lake?" said Hubbard 4 

"Th?re»ape just<thiee4i^wdr€d,and sixty-five, marm," 
.added one of. the boatmen^ 4ji^e guide of the party ; *' que for 
.every day in the year." 

" This must be May-day-island," said Elinor, pointing to 
an islet quite near them. "This one, half wood, half 
meadow, which, shows so roc^ny flowers." 

"May-day island it shall he for the next six weeks," said 
' Charlie, smiling. ". I have chosen it fop another view." 

"Well, good people !" exclaimed Robert Hazlehurst, from 
the other boat ; " you may be feasting on the beauties of 
nature ; but some of us have more substantial appetites ! 
Miss Wyllys is a little fatigued, Mr. Stryker all impatience 
to get out his handsome fishing-rod) and your humble servant 
very hungry, indeed !" 

As they had been,- loitering about for several hours, it was 
agreed that they should now land, and prepare to lunch. 

"We will put into pprt.at May-day island," said Charlie ; 
" I have been there several times,.and there is a pretty, grassy 
bank, where we may spread a table-cloth." 

They soon reached the little island pointed out by Elinor, 
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and having landed with their Baskets of provisions, the meal 
was prepared, and only waiting for the fish which Mr. 
Stryker had promised to catch, and for a supply of salt which 
one of the boatmen had gone for, to a farm-house on the 
shore ; this necessary having been foi^ten, when the pro- 
visions were kid in. There never was a pic-nic yet, where 
nothing was forgotten. 

Mr. Stryker soon prepared himself for action ; he was a 
famous fisherman, and quite as proud of his rod as of his 
reputation, which were both Dublin-made, he said, and, 
therefore, perfect in their way, Mr. Wyllys and Mrs. 
Creighton admired the apparatus contained in his ebony 
walking-stick, to the owner's full satisfaction : he had a great 
deal to say about its perfections, the beauty of his flies, the 
excellence of his hooks and lines, and so forth ; and the 
ladies in general, Mrs. Creighton especially, listened as 
flatteringly as the gentleman cuuld desire. As he was to 
Supply the perch for luncheon, however, he was obliged to 
begin his labours ; and taking a boat, he rowed ofl[*a stone's 
throw from the shore. In turning a little point, he was sur- 
prised, by coming suddenly upon a brother fisherman : in a 
rough, leaky boat, with a common old rod in his hand, sat 
our acquaintance, Mr. 'Hopkins, wearing the usual rusty 
coat ; his red silk kandkerchief spread on his knee, an open 
snuff-box on one side of him, a dirty tin pail on the other. 
The party on shore were not a little amused by the contrast 
in the appearance, manners, and equipments of the two 
fisherrhen ; the fastidious Mr. Stryker, so complete, from his 
grey blouse to his fishing-basket ; the old merchant, quite 
independent of everything like fashion, whether alone on 
Lake George, or among the crowd in Wall-Street. Charlie, 
who did not know him, said that he had met the same indi- 
vidual on the lake, at all hours, and in all weathers, during 
the past week ; he seemed devoted to fishing, heart and Soul, 
having left the St. Legers at Saratoga, and come on to Lake 
George immediately, lb enjoy his favourite pastime. It was 
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a pleasQie to flee how honestiy and earnestly he was en- 
gaged itt: iiis pursuit : as for Mr. Stryker, we strongly sus- 
pect that his fancy for fishing was an acquired taste, like 
most of those he cherished ; we yary much doubt whether 
he would ever have been a follower of Izaak Walton, had 
there pot been a fashionable accoutrement for brothers of the 
rod, at the present day. 

Several of the ladies also fished for half an hour ; Mrs. 
Cieighton be^ng for a seat in Mr. Stryker's boat, that she 
might profit by his kistructions. While they were out, a 
small incident occurred, which amused the spectators not a 
little. Mrs. Creighton had risen, to look at a fish playing 
about Mr. Stryker*s line, when she accidentally dropped a 
light shawl, which fell from her arm into the water ; an in- 
Toluntary movement she made as it fell, also threw a basket 
of her companion's fiies overboard, at the same instant: he 
had just been showing them off* 

"Oh, Mr. Stryker, my shawl !" exclaimed the lady. 

But the fashionable fisherman was already catching eagerly 
at his own precious fiies; he succeeded in regaining the 
basket, and then, bethinking him of his reputation for gal- 
lantry, turned to Mrs. Creighton, to rescue the shawl ; but 
he had the mortification to see old Mr. Hopkins already 
stretching out an arm with iheu cachemere, which he had 
caught almost as soon as it touched the water, and now 
ofilered to its fair owner, with the good-natured hope that it 
had not *een injured, as it was hardly wet. The lady re- 
ceived it very graciously, and bestowed a very sweet smile 
on the old merchant ; while Mr. Stryker, quite nettled at his 
own flagrant misdemeanour, had to face a frown from the 
charming widow. It was decidedly an unlucky hour for 
Mr. Stryker : he only succeeded in catching a solitary perch ; 
while Mr. Hopkins, who had been invited to joio the party, 
contributed a fine mess. The fault, however, was all thrown 
on the sunshine *, and Mr. Hopkins confessed that he had 
not had much sport since the ck>uds had broken away, earlier 
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when hailed from the island, for that purpose. The meal 
wte quite a nfcrry one ? Mrs. Creighton was the life of the 
psffty, saying a great many clever, amusing thJngs. She 
locked charmingly, tooi ih a little cap, whose gtraw-k^oloured 
ribbons were particulariy becoming to her brown complexion. 
Mr. Stryker gradually recovered from the double mortifica- 
tion, of the shawl, and the soKtary perch, and soon began 
talking over different' fishing excursions, with his friend 
A-^^— — , in Ireland, and his friend B- fin Germany. The 
rest of the party were all cheerful and good-humoured. Mr. 
Ellsworth was quite devoted to Elinor, as usual, of late. 
Mary Van Alstyne amused herself with looking on at Mrs. 
Creighton's efforts to charm Hirry, pique Mr. Stryker, and 
flatter Mr. WyUys into admiring her ; ndr'did she disdain to 
throw away several arch smiles on Mr. Hopkins. *' She 
sgems successful in all her attewipt^," thought Mary. Harry 
was quite attentive to her; and it was evident that Mr. 
Stryker's admiration had very much increased since they had 
been together at the Springs. He had set out for Saratoga, 
with the firm determination to play the suitor to Elinor ; he 
resolved that he would not HblII in loVe with the pretty widow ; 
but a clever coquette- ftnd a man of the world, are adversaries 
well matched ; and, as usual in such encounters, feminine art 
and feminine flattery seemed likely to carry the day. Mr. 
Stryker, in spite of himsdf, often forgot to be properly at- 
tentive to Elinor, who appeared to great disadvantagfe in his 
eyes, when placed in constant contrast with Mrs. Creighton. 
He scarcely regretted now, his little prospect of favour with 
the heiress, for the poorer widow' had completely fascinated 
him by her graceful flatteries, the piquancy of her wit, and 
h^r worldliness, which, with Mr. ^ryker, passed for her 
wisdom. Even Mary Van Alstyne, though prejudiced 
against her, was obliged to confess, as she watched Mrs. 
Creighton, that she admired her. The lady had thrown her- 
self on the grass in a graceful position ; excited by admira- 
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tioD, she had a^^liiant coknt ; her dmt» was always stu- 
diously fashionable and becoming, in its minutest details ; her 
amu^ng sejox^ks flowed freely from a conscience under no 
other restraints tlum those of pohji^y or good-breeding ; and 
her manner, though always, studied for efiect, was particu- 
larly well studied and a|^eeeahle« Her cmnpanions thought 
her charming. EliooT* at the same, moment, was standii^ 
by her side, in a simple dress, with no attempt to disguise a 
plain Dace imder finery, and in a perfectly quiet position, 
which was graceful without her knowing it* Her whole 
manlier, indeed, was always natural ; its simplicity was its 
great charm, for onis felt confident that her giace and sweet- 
n^ss, her ease and quiet dignity, fiow^ readily from her 
character itself. Whether these ideas occurred to any of the 
party besides Miss Van Aistyne, we cannot say ; it is certain, 
however, that Mrs. Creighton was all prepared for ohserra- 
tion, Elinor, as usual, qmte regardless of it, 

<* We must carry ofif some fiowers frc»n May-day island,'* 
said Mr. Ellswcnth, ]»epaiing to gather a bouquet for Eliiwr. . 
He had soon su<iceeded in collecting quite a pretty bunch, 
composed of wild roses, blue Juire4)ells, the white blossoms 
of the wild clematis, the dehcate pink clusters of the Alle- 
ghany yine, and the broad-leayed rose-raspberry, with several 
other varieties. 

Mt. Stryker ofiered a bouquet to Mrs. Creighton. 

^ It is really quite pretty ; but to make it complete, I must 
have one of those scarlet iobelais, on the next island ; they 
are the first I have seen this season. Mr. Hazlehuist, do be 
good-natured, and step into that boat and bring me one.V 

<* I can do that without the boat, Mrs* Creighton, here is 
a bridge," repUed Ebrry, springing on the trunk of a dead 
tree, which nearly reached the islet she had pointed out ;i 
catching the branch of an oak on the oppoate shore, he 
swung himself across. The flowers were soon gathered; 
and, after a littie diflicplty in reaching the dead tree, he 
returned to the ladies, just as they were about to embark 

Vol. IT. — 10 
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^ agaM. PerBap» he IukI caught a iSi^dr^ of -ifhlft 6^rit of e&- 
qUetry fiem Mr^. CfeightbiH and reseffted hef &Ftiiig so 
nduch iwilh Mr. Styykeir ; £»r he did ndC ^ve ber all^the 
flowerd he had gath^i^y but o&rtd a £tft«i U> each lady as 
she enftefed the boatj - 

"Thauk yoa, Mf i Hajelehiftbl, rery galJai^y done," said 
Mrs. CfeightMi, placing cm of ite lobeiiasrwith a s^rig. of 
Mt. Stryker's, in her beit. 

As th^ rowed k^suieiy ai^g, Chat Jie Habbak-d pointed 
out some of-the loeaiifeies tb Miss WyUys and Bdb^t Hazle- 
hxiTsl. 

''These mocffttaififii are i^ery different in their chaistdter, 
Mr. Hubbard, from those yon have recently been sketibhing. 
in- Italy and Switzerhmd/' observed Mr. EIlsw(!H:th. 

*' Emtirdy di&ieiit; their fcams are much less bold' and 
decided." 

*' Yes ; all the monntains in this carmiry^ east of the Mis« 
sfssippi, partake, more or less, of the same character ; forming 
rounded ridges, seldom Iwoken fnlo those abrupt^ ragged 
peaks, common in other pisits of the worldi" 

^ But the eleyation of these mountains is mtrch less than 
that of the Alps, or high Apennines," observed Mr. Wyllys ; > 
''do not the mountains in Europe, of the mme h^ght, re- 
semble these in formation ?" . - 

"No, sir, I think not," replied Eilswortb. '^ They are 
gjenerally more bold and barren ; often mere masses of naked 
rock. I jam no geologist^ bnt it strikes me that the whole 
suitfa^ of the earCh, in this part of the world, differs in cha" 
ractdr from that of the eastern continent; on one hand, the 
mountains are less abrupt and decided in their forms with 
lis; and on the other, the plains are less monotonous here. 
If our mountains are' not grand, the geneiill surfaice of the 
country ^eems more varied, ttaore. unevefr ; there is not so 
latge a proportion of dead level in this country as in France^ 
Germsmy, Russia, for instance ; we have much of what we 
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fHiH « wWng ocHuitsy-*— even |be imlries, which axe d^ ' 
plainB of thi^ regicmt fibow die flfiioe swelliog suiface." 

MTbe vari^.(^.i:harao4er ki th^ hmfificape of diffecent 
countries, must be a great .chcum. ta on(B of your pi^essiojp, 
H^bte]:4«" obe^ved Hany. **A lan^^oape poAP^r must 
enjoy tiavelling more than any other man ; npthii^ is iost 
iip(m yoiir-*«Teiy Hu^ you look «bouj;you there is sotpa^thing 
new to observe. How you n^ust hiive enjoy^ the change 
itom the general aspect of this €Ouptry«— fresh, fuU of life 
and .moti^Ay yet )uttf*^shed in the details^— to old Italy, 
whore the sceneiy and atmp^eie are in pesfcct harmony 
with the ]u^rioii6.iBp9$9 pf ^ gieiU antiquity !" 

"I did ifiidbed e^joy (he change beyond expression !" ex- 
claimed Gh^iiie. '*X jl^ve ofien fe}t thankful, ii^ the best 
^ense of 4he wov^^ that I have bee^ eoaUed to see those 
p^ GoiinUies, Italy wd Sijriuerland ; it has furnished n^ 
.vrith materials bf thought and delight, during a whole life- 
tune." 

"It wovld be a g^ pbn ^ geit you appointed paintix^g 
attach^ to the legation, Hubbard," ^id Harry. "As you 
have seen the south of Sufope, would you not like to take a 
look at the noithezn xegiotv* ?" 

"Not4anch/' replied Charlie. "I should have nothing 
but ice to paint tbexe, for half the year." 

" Well, I ^ii^pase th^re is something selfish in my wish to 
casry you 4o the Nqrth Pole ; but when I was in Brazil, I 
had a very disinterested desire that you should see the Bay 
ofEio." 

" Is it really J9o beautiful ?" askod Klinor. 

" Yes ; £nar evenihan Staples* as regards scenery ; though 
it wants, of courK;, all the .cb^rnxof rqcojlection wbi(?h be- 
ioQgs to xhe^ld wprld." ^ 

« you.must ibxget everylhinjg like fine scepeiy when you 
go io St. Petersburg," said Robert Hazlehjirst. 

"Ijfo^ at aU.; f hope to tokp a trip to tne Crimea while I 
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am in Rusisia. I shall do my best to in^tiat^ myseM* mih. 
the owner of some &ie villa oa the black Sea." 

•*And have you reaUy made up y&ar miad to be a regular 
diplomatist?" asked Mr. Wyllys* 

** For a time, sir ; so long as 1 can serve under Mr. Henley, 
or a man like him." 

"I used to see a go0d deal of Henley, some twenty ye«rs 
since," observed Mr. Wyllys. ** I should think hkn particu- 
larly well fitted for Ins duties." 

« I have the highest respect for him," replied Harry. 

«« He is a good model for at^ American diplomatist," added 
Robert Hazlehurst. " A man of ability, good ed ucation, and 
just principles, with isimple, gentlemanly manners ; always 
manly in his tone, and firmi as a rock on all essential points." 

" But those «re only a small portion of tibie quaUficatiMis 
of a diplomatist," said Mr. Stryfcer. "According to the 
*most approved models, the laigest half should be cunning." 

" Mr. Henley is particukrly clear-sighted — ^hot easily de- 
ceived either by himself or by others ; and that is all that 
American diplomacy requires," said Harry. ** I am proud 
to say that our government does not give us any dirty work 
to do ; we have chiefly to act on the defensive." 

" Set a thief to catch a thi^f," said Mr. Stryker, with his 
usual dry manner. " I don't believe in the fiill success of 
your virtuous diplomatist. How ife a man to know all the 
turnings and windings of the road that leads to treatiei^ unless 
he has gone over it himself?" 

" But an honest man, if he is really clear-headed and firm, 
has no need of these turnings and windings ; he goes mOr« 
' directly to the point, and saves a vast deal of time and prin- 
ciple, by taking a more honourable road." 

" Suppose a man has to make black look \»hite, 1 should 
like to see your honourable diplomatist manage such a job," 
said Mr. Stryker. 

*<But our government has never yet had such jobs to 



manage. We h&re hbvst y^tmade a4nnandfrom a fiNeign 
^wer tbut we bare not believed juef. Imngue is unpaid 
donable in American dipiomacy» fe;r it is ^^tuitoqs ; n Xdbjix 
,jieedxQt jiesortio it, ipiless ius own iaste ^cliQes him- that 
way. It is an honaumble diistioction of our government a$ 
M gcnernmenii that it Jtifcst never committed a single act of 
.injustice against .avf lOther power, either l^ open force, or 
imdeiii^nd manc^uvi^. We have .been wronged eometime^, 
land omiued to demwd ^us^oe »s firmly as we might have 
done ; bat there is, probably, no other government among 
ihe gxeat.pow^s<>f Christendom, that h^s been so free from 
offensive guilt, during the last sixty years, 9s that of thi^ 
.country," 

It was evident that Mr* Siryker was not in the least con- 
vinced by Hawy's defence of hookest diplotlfeicy. 

'< The jbdies-must fipd g^at fault with Washington diplo- 
inacy," he addjed, ti^ming to Mrs. Greighton and Elinor: 
** they are never employed ; not a single fail American has 
ever figured aiAoi^ les bejlee diplom^tes of European saloons, 
IbeHeve." 

" Perhaps the ladies in this country would not condescend 
to be employed," said Elinor. 

«* Don't say so. Miss Wyllys !" exolaimed Mrs. Creighton, 
laughing t^^^l should delight in having some delic?ite mission 
to manage : when Mr. Stryker gets into the cabinet, he may 
send me as special envoy to any country where I can find ^ 
French milliner." 

« You had better go to Russia with Mr. Henley and Mr. 
Hazlehurst ; I have not the least doubt but they would find 
your^incM^ of great service," said the gentleman. 

Mrs. Creighton blushed ; and Harry coloured, too. 

"The very idea of such an ally would frighten Mr. 
Henley out of his wits," said the lady, recovering herself; 
** he is an incorrigible old bachelor ; that, you must allow, ia 
a great fault of his, Mr. Hazlehurst." 
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«* If he be incorrigible," said Harry. 

"But that is not clear," said Mr. Stryker to the lady; 
•* he is a great admirer of yours."^ 

" Come, a truce to diplomacy, Josephine ; I am going to 
beg Miss Wyllys for a Song,*' said Ellsworth. 

Elinor sang very readily, and very sweetly ; the Swiss 
airs sounded charmingly among the hills ; and she was ac- 
companied by Mary Van Alstyne, while CharHe, with the 
two Hazlehursts, made up a respectable second for several 
songs. 

Some gathering clouds at length warned the party to turn 
inn-ward again. 

« It is to be hoped the shower won't reach us, for your 
' sake, ladies," said Robert Hazlehurst. 

•*I hope not,Tor the sake of my bibiP^ said Mrs. Creigh- 
lon. " It is the prettiest little hat I have had these three 
years ; it would be distressing to have it spoilt before it has 
lost its freshness." 

** There is no danger, marm," said one of the boatmen, 
with a good-natured gravity, that made Mrs. Creighton smile. 
"Them 'ere kind of clouds often goes over the lake, without 
coming up this way." 

And so it proved ; the party reached the hotel safely, all 
agreeing that they had had a very pleasant day, and were 
not at aU more tired than was desirable after such an ex- 
cursion. 
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CHAPTER X. 

« Sfebattian are you 1 
If spirits eaB afMme boCli form and aoit^ 
Yoa aome to fright us I" 

^BAKapjuss. _ 

On their return to Saratoga, the Wyllyses and Hazlehursla 
found startling intelligence awaiting them. Letters had just 
arrived for Harry, for Mrs. Stanley, and for Mr. Wyllys, all 
of a similar nature, and all of a character that was astounding 
to those who received them. They coul(J^ scarcely credit 
their senses as they read the fact, that the executors of the 
kte John William Stanley, Esquire, were called upon to 
account for all past proceedings, to William Stanley, his son 
and heir. Hazlehurst was also summoned to resign that 
portion of the property of which he had taken possession 
two years since, when he had reached the age of twenty-five. 

The letters were all written hy Mr. Clapp, Charlie Hub- 
bard's brother-in-law, who announced himself as the attorney 
of William Stanley, Esquire. 

**Here are the letters addressed to myself,*' said Mrs. 
Stanley, who had immediately sent for Mr. Wyllys and 
Hazlehurst, as soon as they returned from Lake George : 
she had not yet recovered from the first agitation caused by 
this extraordinary disclosure. ^< This is the letter purporting 
to come from my husband^s son, and this is firom the lawyer," 
she added, extending both to Hazlehurst. . 

Harry read them aloud. The first, ran as follows : 

" Madam :— 

"I hav€ riot the honour of being acquainted with you, as 
my late fiither was not married to you when I went to sea, 
not long before his death. But I nudce no doubt that you 
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will Qot refuse me my rights, now that I step forward to 
demand them, after leaving others to enjoy them for nearly 
eighteen years. Things look difierent to a man near forty, 
and to a young chap of twenty ; X have been thinking of 
claiming my property for some time, but was told by lawyers 
that there was too many difficulties in the way, owing partly 
to my own fauk, partly to^the fihik of others. As long as I 
was a youngster, I didn't care for anything but having my 
own way — ^I snapped my fingers at all the world ; but now 
I am tired of a sea-faring life, and have had hardships enough 
for one man : since t^ere is a handsome property mine, by 
right, I am resolved to 9laim it, through thick and thin. I 
have left off the bottle, and intend to do my best to be re- 
spectable for the rest pf my days. I make no doubt but w^e 
shall be able to come to some agreement; nor would I object 
to a compromise for the past, though my lawyers advise, me 
to make no such ofi!er. I shall be pleased. Madam, to pay 
my respects to you, that we may settle our afiairs at a per- 
sonal meeting, if it suits you tp do so. 

" Your obedient servant, and step-son, 

" William Stanley/' 

** Can that be my husband's son !" exclaimed Mrs. Staa- 
ley, in an agitated voice, as Harry finished reading the letter, 
and handed it to Mr. Wyllys. 

^ It will take more than this to convince me," said Mr. 
Wyllys, who had been listening attentively. The hand* 
writing was then carefully examined by Mrs. Stanley and 
Mr. Wyllys, and both weve compelled to admit that it was at 
least a good imitati(m of that of William Stanley. 

*'A most extraovdinary proceeding in either insel" -ex- 
claimed Harry, pacing the room. 

«' Mr. Clapp's letter was then read : it began with the fol- 
lowing words : 

«'MAPAiH{-rr 

^ I regret that liam compelled by the interests of my die&t. 
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WiQiam Stanley, Esquire, to address a lady I respect so 
highly, upon a subject that must necessarily prove distressing 
to her, in many difierent ways." 

Then followed a brief statement of his first acquaintance 
with Mr. Stanley ; his refwnng to have anything to do with 
the afiair ; his subsequent conviction that the ragged sailor 
was the indtvidnal he represented himself to be ; his reluc- 
tance to proceed, &c., &c. But since he was now convinced, 
by the strongest proo£B, of the justice of Mr. Stanley's 
demand, and had at length undertaken to assist him with 
his advice, he was, therefore, compelled by duty to give the 
regular legal notice, that Mrs. Stanley, as executrix, would 
be requited to account for her proceedings since her husband's 
death. His client, he said, would much prefer an amicable 
arrangement, but, if necessary, would proceed to law imme- 
diately. He wished to know what course Mrs. Stanley was 
disposed to take, as his client's steps would necessarily be 
guided 1^ her own, and those of Mr. Wyllys and Mr. Hazle- 
hurst. He concluded with a civil hope that the case might 
be privately adjusted. 

^ Clapp all over," said Harry, as he finished reading the 
letter. 

"A most bare-faced imposition, depend upon it!" ex- 
claimed Mr. Wyllys, with strong indignation. 

Mrs. Stanley was listening with anxious eagerness for the 
opinion of the two gentlemen. 

" I am stroi^y dis^wsed to mistrust an3rthing that comes 
through Clapp's hands," said Harry, pacing the room thought- 
fully, with the letters in his hand. «• Still, I think it behooves 
us, sir, to act with deliberation ; the idea that it is not im- 
possible that this individual should be the son of Mr. Stanley, 
must not be forgotten— that possibility alone would make 
me sifi the omtter to the bottom at once." 

•♦ Certainly ; it must be looked into immediately." 

*' What has the lawyer written to you ?" asked Mrs. Stanley. 
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The letteis tp Mr, Wyllya aod Hany were ^^ laad 
aloud ; t)iey weifi almost ideotical m thoir GciiteBts with tJofiX 
to Mrs. Stanley. The ton^ of egc-}i was civil And respectf qj ; 
though each contained a technical legal notice, that they 
wojo^ he requii^ed to isuzreodeir to William Stanley, the 
pipperty of his l%te lather, according to the will. of the said 
Jol^i Willia^i Sianiey ; which the said Wiiliani, hut son, 
hful hilhetrt^ iwgl^ct^d fapclnm*. though legally entided to it. 

« There is.c^rf^tply a» air of confidence ahoot t^ose lettezs 
of ClappV $^d Harry« nas ;if he fcdt ihioiself on a fina 
foothold. It:is yery ej^tmpniiaoryr' 

<' Of eouDse : he l^opld c&erer moye in. siich a case, without 
so^a^ pljavwijde ^0(^9' said Mxi Wyllys* 

"But ho^ c^pld h^ get my pipof wbalever, on tins oc- 
easion?" .sfdd JS^x^. r^atiley. "Eor these eighteen years, 
ne^urlyi Will^m €it^My ha^ \>(^^ iym^ at Ae bottom ^ the 
opean. We have heljeved «o, at least." 

'*ProdJ3 have b^n maniafaetufed by kwyess befoie now," 
said JVIr. Wyllys. " D.9yiou suppose that if William Stanley 
had been Uyii^,,>ve my.ef ah/ould have he«rd one trace of 
him during eighteen years ? — at a time, looi whetl his Other's 
4eath had kft .hi4^ a targe |«G^ny." / 

" What sort of a man is (Lis Mr. Clapp ?" asked Mis. 
Stanley. *' His manneis aini eppeaeaDce, wiieaevier I have 
accidentally s^n h^m {H^ith the HuhharfU,vstniek jne as very 
unpleass^t : but is it possible he can .be so fittef ly devoid dT 
all principle, as wilfully to Qounteltance m impostpir 1** 

";He is a man whom I do neoi believe possess one just 
principle I" said Mr. Wy^Y^* ** Within th<e last year or two, 
I have lost all ^Qag&ace in bis honesty, from facts JcQOwa 
tonw." 

.*« I liave riways had ja pojor opinion (rf him, hujt I hare 
never had m¥h to do witiii hii%" said HaiEy; '* still* I 
should not have thc^gbt bim capable of eiHoiing into ,a 
con^pitucyvSp atrocious as this laust be, if the story be not 
tru^.*' 
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•♦He would do ahy dirty work whatever, for money. I 
lehbtb the man," said Mr. Wyllys, with emphasis; 

''It is possible he may be deceived himself," observed 
Mrs, Stanley. 

** Very improbable," replied Mr. Wyllys, shaking his 
head. 

"A shrewd, cunning, quick-witted fellow, as I remember 
him, would not be likely to undertake such a case, unless he 
had some prospect. of success," said Harry, pacing the room 
again. ^ He must know perfectly well that it is make or 
break ^th him. If he does not succeed, he will be utterly 
ruined." 

" He will give us trouble, no doubt," said Mr. Wyllys. 
"He must have got the means of putting together a plau- 
sible story. And yet his audacity confounds me !" 

" Eighteen years, is it not, since William Stanley's death ?" 
asked Harry, turning to Mrs. Stanley. 

^ It will be eighteen years ftext October, since he sailed. 
I was married in November ; and from that time we have 
nfever heard ^lything from the p6or boy, excepting the re- 
port that the Jefferson, the ship in which he sailed, had been 
shipwrecked on. the coast of Africa, the following winter, 
and all liands loist. That report reached us not long before 
niy husband's death, and caused him to word his will in the 
way it is now expressed ; giving to the son of his kinsman 
and old friend, half his property, in case his son's *^death 
should be confil'med. The report was confirmed, some 
months later, by the arrival of an American vessel, which 
had ridden out the stortn that wrecked the Jefferson : she 
saw the wreck itself, sent a boat to examine it, but could 
find no cme liviilg ; although several bodies were picked up, 
with the hope of reviving them. But you have heard the 
whole sad story before, Harry." 

« Certainly; I merely wished to hear the facts again, 
ma'am, from your own lips, lest I might have forgotten some 
important point." 
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*«A]thoagh you were quite a child at^the time, Harry/* 
said Mr. Wyllys, " eight or ten I believe, still, I shouliT think 
you must remember the anxiety to discover the real fate of 
William Stanley. I have numbers of -^letters in my hands, 
answers to those I had written with the hope of learning 
something more positive on the subject. We sent several . 
agents, at different times, to the principal sea-ports, to make 
inquiries among the sailors ; it all resulted in confirming the 
first story, the loss of the Jefierson, and all on board. ' Every 
year, of course, made the point more certain.'* 

«* Still, we cannot say that is not impossible he should have . 
escaped," observed Harry. 

" Why should he have waited eighteen years, before he 
appeared to claim his property ? — and why should he not 
come directly to his father's executors, instead of seeking 
out such a fellow as Clapp ? It bears on the very face ever/ 
appearance of a gross imposture. Surely, Harry, you do 
not think there is a shade of probability as to the truth of 
this story ?" ^ ' 

" Only a possibility, sir ; almost everything is against it, 
and yet I shall not rest satisfied without going to the bottom 
of the matter." -^ 

" That, you may be sure, we shall be forced to do. Clapp 
will give us trouble enough, I warrant ; he will leave no 
stone unturned that a dirty lawyer can move. It will be 
vexatious, but there cannot be a doubt as to the result." 

"You encourage me," said Mrs. Stanley; "and yet the 
idea of entering into a suit of this kind is very painful !" 

" If it be a conspiracy, there is no treatment too bad for 
those who have put the plot together !" exclaimed Harry. 
«* What a double-dyed villain Clapp must be !" 

« He will end his career in the State-Prison," said Mr. 
Wyllys. 

" The Hubbards, too ; that is another disagreeable part of 
the business," said Harry. 
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••I am truly sorry for them," replied Mr.Wyllys. "It 
will give them great pain/* 

** What steps shall we first take, sir V* inquired Harry. 

** We must look into the matter immediately, of course, 
and find out upon what grounds they are at work/' 

** I am utterly at a loss to comprehend it V* exclaimed Mre. 
Stanley. ** Such a piece of hare-faced audacity !*• 

« Clapp must rest all his hope of success on our want of 
positive proof as to the death of William Stanley,'* observed 
Harry. " But his having dared to bring forward an indivi- 
dual to personate the dead man, is really a height of impu- 
dence that I should never have conceived of." 

*«If I did not know him to be an incarnation of cunning, 
I should think he had lost his senses," replied Mr. Wyllys ; 
"but happily for honest men, rogues generally overreach 
themselves ; after they have spread their nets, made the mesh 
as intricate as possible, they almost invariably fail into their 
own snare. Such will, undoubtedly, be the resuh in this 
case.'* 

" Had you not better return to Longbridge at once," said 
Mrs. Stanley, " in order to Inquire into the matter ?" 

" Certainly ; we had better all be on the spot ; though I 
am confident we shall unmask the rogues very speedily. 
You were already pledged to return with us, Mrs. Stanley ; 
and I shall be glad to see you at Wyllys-Roof, again, Harry." 

"Thank you, sir ; you are very good," replied Hazlehurst, 
with, something more than the common meaning in the 
words ; for he coloured a little on remembering the occur- 
rences of his last" visit to Longbridge, more than three years 
since. 

"We shall find it difficult," continued Mr. Wyllys, " to 
get an insight into Clapp's views and plans. He will, no 
doubt, be very wary in all be does ; though voluble as ever 
in what he says. I know his policy of old ; he reverses the 
saying of the cimning Italian, volfo sciolto, bocca stretta,^* 
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^ But his fiist step has not been a cautious one," ob&ew^d 
Haity. " rt is singular he should have allowed his client to - 
write to Mrs. Stanley. Do you remember William Stanley's 
handwriting distinctly ?" he added, again handing the letter 
to Mr. Wyllys, 

<* Yes ; and it must be confessed this hand resembles his ; 
they must have got possession ^f somj^ of young Stanley'a 
handwriting.'* 

« But how*could they pwsibly have dope sp V* said Mra. 
Stanley. 

** That is what we must try to find put, my desii madam." 

" He must have been, very confident that it ^as a good 
imitation," i?aid Hazlehurst; "for, of course, h/e knew you 
must possess letters of William Stanley's. I. don't remembcur 
to have seen anything but his signatuye, njiyself." 

"Yes; it ia a good imitation^-* very good; of course 
Clapp was aware of it, or the letter would never have beea 
sent." 

" William was very like his fether in appearance, though 
not in character," observed Mrs. Stanley* thoughtfully. 

" He was very like him." 

" Should this man look Uke my poor busband, I Wght 
have some misgivings," said Mrs. Stanley. "We must 
remember at least, my dear Mr. Wyllys, that it u not impose 
sible that William may be living." 

" Only one of the most improbable circumstances you eould 
name, my dear friend. I wish to see the man, however, 
myself; for I have little doubt that I shall be able at once to 
discover the imposture, entirely to our own satisfaction at 
least — and that is the most important point." 

" Should the ease present an appearance of truth, sufficient 
to satisfy a jury, though we ourselves were not convinced, 
it would still prove a very serious thing to you, my dear 
Harry," observed Mrs. Stanley. 

" No doubt : very serious to HazIcQiurst, and a loss to all 
three. But I cannot conceive it possible that such a daring 
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ifflpostoi^ CEOk succeed so &r. We shall be obliged, how- 
eyer, to proceed with prudence, in order to counteract the 
ctmning of Clapp.'* 

After a conversation of some length between the friends, 
it was agreed that Hazlehurst should answer the letters, in 
the name of Mrs. Stanley and Mr. Wyllys, as well as his 
oWti. It was also decided that they should return to Long- 
bridge immediately, and not take any decided steps until 
they had seen the individual purporting to be William 
Stanley. The bare possibility that Mr. Stanley's son might 
be living, determined Mrs. Stanley and Hazlehurst to pursue 
this clotirs^ ; although Mr. Wyllys, who had not a doubt on 
the Subject from the first, had felt no scruple in considering 
die claimant as an impostor. We give Harry's letter to Mr. 
Clapp. 

" Saratoga^ /tme, 18 — . 

**l1ie letters addressed by you to Mrs. Stanley, Mr. 
Wyllys and myself, of the date of last Tuesday, have just 
reached uis. t shall not dwell on the amazement which we 
iialurally fett in receiving a communication so extraordinary, 
which calls upon us to credit the existence of an individual, 
whom we have every reason to believe has lain for nearly 
eighteen years at the bottom of the deep: it will be sufficient 
that I declare, .what you are probably already prepared to 
hear, that we see no cause for changing our past opinions on 
'this subject. We believe to-day, as we have believed for 
years, that William Stanley was drowned in the wreck of 
the Jefierson, during the winter of 181-. We can command 
to-day, the same proo& which produced conviction at the 
time when this (jfuestion was first carefully examined. We 
"have learned no new fact to change the character of these 
proofs. 

^'The nature of the case is such, however, as to admit the 
possibility — and it is b bare possibility only — of the existence 
of William Bthnley. tt is not necessarily impossible that he 
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may hare escaped from the wreck of the Jefierson ; aUhongh 
the weight of probahility against such an escape, has more 
than a hundred-fold the force of that whicH would favour a 
contrary supposition. Such heing the circumstances, Mr. 
Stanley's executors, and his legatee, actuated by the same 
motives which have constantly guided them since his death, 
are prepared in the gresent instance to discharge their duty, 
at whatever cost it may be. They are prepared to receive 
and examine any proofs, in the possession of yourself apd 
your cliept, as to the identity of the individual purporting to 
be William Stanley, only son of the late John William 

Stanley, of county, Pennsylvania. They demand these 

proofs. But, they are also prepared, sir, to pursue with the 
full force of justice, and the law of the land, any individual 
'who shall attempt to advance a false claim to the name and 
inheritance of the dead. This matter, once touched, must 
be entirely laid bare : were duty out of the Question, indig- 
nation alone would be sufficient to urge them, at any cost of 
time and vexation, to unmask one who, if not William 
Stanley, must be a miserable impostor — to Unravel what 
must either prove an extraordinary combination of circum* 
stances, or a base conspiracy. 

" Prepared, then, to pursue either course, as justice shall 
dictate, Mrs. Stanley and Mr. Wyllys, executors of the late 
Mr. Stanley, and myself, his legatee, demand: First, aa 
interview with the individual claiming to be William Stanley. 
Secondly, whatever proofs of the identity of the claimant 
you may have in your possession. And we here pledge 
ourselves to acknowledge the justice of the claim advanced, 
if the evidence shall prove sufficient to establish it ; or in the 
event of a want of truth and consistency in the evidence 
supporting this remarkable claim, we shall hold it a duty to 
bring to legal punishment, those whom we must then beheve 
the guilty parties connected with it. 

"Mrs. Stanley and Mr. Wyllys wish you, sir, to understand 
this letter as an answer to those addressed by you to tbeia* 
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wdwm* Tkej «TO on Ihc point of reCuming to Longbridgi^ 
where I shall also joiaihrai ; wod we request that yoar imher 
ooiBflitimiieatioiia to iti» on thk flitb|ect, may be addressed to 
WyUy^BooC u HsimT Hazlehttrst." 

T1h« ietti^ waa written, aad improved by Mi». Stanley 
and Me. Wy]|yi« hehie the coosoltatKm facoke up^; it was 
also filleted by thetiH as «veU as by Harry. 

The anaaetneift of Miss WyUys and £liBor» on hearing 
Ae pfeurpoit ci Mr. Ckf^'s letters, was boandless* Had 
Uiey seen WilKam Stanley rise fiom the ground before them, 
they eonM acaiGeiy htire been moie astonished ; not a shadow 
(of dOtibt^as to faia death in the MSsmm^ had crossed their 
aoinids for years, like tkeit friends, they believed it a plot 
of Mr. dap^'s; and yet his daring to take so bold a step 
aeetted ail bat kicrediUe. 

When some hours' consideration had made the idea rather 
4|ieie (bmiiiMir to tiK minds of our fisiends, they began to look 
U 6m Qonaeqn^no98» and they clearly sow many difficulties 
and vexations before the matter coukl. be even fiivoumbly 
adtbd ; b6t if this client of Mr, Clapp's were to succeed in 
estaUadiAig a kgal daim to the Stanley estate, the result 
vonid |>nMl«ce aoneh infi^wr^UBenoe to Mrs. Stanley, still 
greater difficulties to MzkWyliys, while Harry would be 
MlBve^ roinad in a. pemtniary sense ; since the small pro- 
perty he had inherited £pam his fiufaex, would not suffice to 
meet half the arreata he wonid be obliged to discharge, in 
restoring his share of the Bmley estate to another. Hazle* 
hnrst had dedded, ftem the instant the elaim was laid befbre 
hhn, thai thr only qaestioti with himself would regaid his 
pwn ^pimon on the subject; the point must fiiat be deirly 
settled to his own ju^ment. He would see the toan who 
daifiAed to be the son of his bene&ctor, he would examine 
the saatt^. as impattially as he oould, and then determine for 
hiioedf* Hiid he aaj.^good leaaon Whateter for beheving 
11* 
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this indiyTdual to be WiUiam Stanley, he would icistisitljr 
resign the property to him, at every cost. 

All probabiUty was, however, thus £ar, against the identity 
of the claimant; and unless Hazlehurst could believe in his 
good faith and honesty, every inch of the ground should be 
disputed to the best of his alnli^. Mr. Wyllys was very 
confident of defeating one whom he seriously believed an 
impostor : it was a dirty, disagreeable job to undertake, but 
he was sanguine as to the result. Mrs. Stanley was at first 
quite overcome by agitation and astonishment ; she had some 
doubts and anxieties; misgivings would occasioiudly cross 
her mind, in spite of herself, in spite of Mr. Wyllys^s opMiipn ; 
and the bare idea of opposing one Who might possibly be 
her husband's son, afiected all her feelings. Like Hazle- 
hurst, she was very desirous to examine farther into the 
matter, without delay ; scarcely knowing yet what to bop« 
and what to fear. 

Ellsworth and Mrs. Creighton socm learned tite extraordi^ ' 
nary summons which Harry had received; he informed 
them of the facts himself. 

''The man is an impostor, depend upon it, Mr. Hasle- 
hurst !'' exclaimed Mrs. Creighton, with much warmth. 

** I have httle doubt of it," replied Harry; "for I do not 
see how he can well be anything else." 

^ You know, Hazlehurst, that I am entirely at your serme 
in any way you please," said Ellsworth. 

•* Thank you, Ellsworth ; I have a habit of looking to you 
in any difficulty, as you know already." ; 

« But I cannot conceive that it should be at all a diffiQoU 
matter to unravel so coarse a plot as this must be !" cried 
Mrs. Creighton. ''What possible foundation can these men 
have for their story ? Tell me all about it, Mr. Hazlehurst, 
pray I" continued the kdy, who had been standing when 
Harry entered the room> prep«:ed to accompany her brother 
and himself to Miss WyUys's rooms. " Sit down, I heg^ 
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and tell me at once all you choose to trust me with," she 
coDtinaed, taking a^ seat on the 8ofa« 

Hany foHowed her example. «• You are <mly Hkely to 
hear a great deal too mtich of it I fear, if you permit Ells- 
worth and myself to talk the matter over before you." He 
then proceeded to give some of the meet important facts, as 
fo^as he knew them himself, at least. Judging from this 
account, Mr. EHsworth pronounced himself decidedly in- 
clined to think with Mr. Wyllys, that this claim was a fabri- 
cati<Mi of Clapp's. Mrs. Creighton was very warm in the 
expression of her indignation and her sympathy. After a 
long and animated conversation, Mr. Ellsworth proposed 
that they should join the Wyliyses: his sister professed 
herself quite ready to do so ; and, accompanied by Harry, 
they went to the usual rendezvous of their party, at Congress 
Hall. 

Hobert Hozlehnrst had already left Saratoga with his 
family, having returned from Lake George for that purpose, 
a day earher than his friends ; and when Mrs. Creighton and 
the two gentlemen entered. Miss Wyllys*s parlour, they only 
found there the Wyliyses themselves and Mary Van Alstyne, 
all of whom had already heard of^flarry's threatened diffi« 
culties. Neither Miss Agnes nor Elinor had seen him since 
he had received the letters, and they both cordially expressed 
their good wishes in his behalf; for they both seemed inclined 
to Mr. Wyllys's opinion of the new claimant. 

** We have every reason to wish that the truth may soon 
be discovered," said Miss Agnes. 

« I am sorry you should have such a painful, vexatious 
task before you," said Elinor, frankly offering her hand to 
Harry. 

*« Have you no sympathies for. this new sailor cousin of 
yours. Miss Wyllys ? — ^I must say I have a very poor opinion 
of him myself," said Mrs.. Creighton« 

** Whoever be be, I hope he will only receive what is 
justly his due," replied Elinor. 
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«< I am bftppy* Miss W^iysi thtft you ^eem favourable 
inclined towards Hazlehuist," said Mr/ Ellsworth, « O9 
the pie^ent occasion I consider him not on^y as a fiiend bat 
as a cUeott and that is the dearest tie we kwyeis are su^ 
fjQsed to feel." 

*< One wodd Aat«f«^y incliiie father more to a client of 
yours ex o&do^ Mr. £ikrworth» than to one of Mr* Cl^jlp'a* 
4hat very disagreeable IbrotheiKin-law of Miss Patsey 'Hub- 
hard%" eaid Mary yan AlMykie, stinlitig* 

It was soon, decided that th» party should break up the 
iiext day. The Wyllyses, with Mm Stanley and Mary Van 
Alstyne, were to return to Ijongbridge. Mfs. Ofeighton and 
;Mr. EUsworth were ol^iged to pay their Jpng deferred risit to 
Nabc^t, the gentleman having soaa^ business of importance 
in the neighbourhood ; but it 'si^m expected that th^ «lso 
should join the family at Wyllys-Roof as early as possible. 
Jane was to return to New York with hef sistei^in4aw, Mrs. 
St. Leger, leaving Miss fimma Taykr iirting ai Sartttoga, 
under the charge of a feshiottabie dia^roais while Mk. 
Hopkii£3 was still dshing at Lake George« 



CHAPTER XI. 

u t Whence this delay ? — Along the crowded Mreet 
A funecal comes, and with unusual pomp.' " 

RoesBS. 

It is a common rematk^ ttisft iwiporttoit -brents seldom 
occur singly; and they seem indeed often to follow each 
other with startling itt^dity^ like the eharpest flashes of 
lightning and the kuAesi peals of thunder from the dark 
clouds of a summer showev. On arriving in NewlTerk, 
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the Wyllyses found that Tallman Taylor bad been taken 
suddenly and dangerously ill, during the previous night, the 
consequence of a stroke of the sun ; having exposed himself 
imprudently, by crossing the bay to Staten-Island for a dinner* 
party, in an open boat, when the thermometer stood at 95° in 
the shade. He was believed in imminent danger, and was 
too ill to recognize his wife when she arrived. Miss Wyllys 
and Elinor remained in town, at the urgent request of Jane, 
who was in great distress ; while Mr. Wyllys returned home 
with Mrs. Stanley and Mary Van Alstyne. 

After twenty-four hours of high delirium, the physicians 
succeeded in subduing the worst symptoms ; but the attack 
took the character of a* bilious fever, and the patient's re- 
covery was thought very doubtful from the first. Poor Jane 
sat listlessly in the sick-room, looking on and weeping, un- 
heeded by her husband, who would allow no one but his 
mother to come near him, not even his wife or his sisters ; 
he would not, indeed, permit his mother to leave his sight for 
a moment, his eyes following every movement of her's with 
the feverish restlessness of disease, and the helpless depend- 
ence of a child. Jane mourned and wept ; Adeline had at 
least the merit of activity, and m^ herself useful as an 
assistant nurse, in preparing whatever was needed by her 
brother. These two young women, who had been so often 
together in brilliant scenes of gaiety, were now, for the first 
time, united under a roof of sorrow and suflering. 

"That lovely young creature is a perfect picture of helpless 
grief!" thought one of the physicians, as he looked at Jane. 

For a week, Tallman Taylor continued in the same state. 
Occasionally, as he talked with the wild iricoherency of 
delirium, he uttered sentences painful to hear, as they re- 
called deeds of folly and vice ; words passed his lips which 
were distressing to all present, but which sunk deep into the 
heart of the sick man's mother. At length he fell into a 
stupor, and after lingering for a day or two in that state, he 
^j^pired, without having fully recovered his consciousness for 
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a moment. The handsome, reckless, dashing son of th'e 
rich merchant lay on his bier ; a career of selfish eBJoyment 
and guilty fotty was suddenly closed by the gi:ave. 

Miss Agnes's heart sunk within her as she stood, silent, 
beside the coffin of Jane's husband, remembering hotv lately 
she had seen the ybtihg ttiaft, full of life and vigour, thought- 
lessly devoting the best energies of body and soul to culpablfe 
self-indulgence. It is melAtiCholy indeed, to record such a 
close to such a life { and yet it is an event repeated in the 
gay world with every yea J that passes. It is to be feared 
there were compantons of Tallman Taylor'is, pursuing the 
same course of wicked fplly, which had been so suddenly 
interrupted before their eyes, who yet never gave one serious 
thought to the subject : if they paused, it was only for a 
moment, while they followed their friend to the grave ; fromi 
thence hurrying again to the same ungrateful, reckless 
abuse of hfe, and its highest blessings. 

Jane was doubly afflicted at this moment; her baby 
sickened soon after its return to town, and died only a few- 
days afu^r her husband ; the young father and his infant boy 
were laid in the same grave. 

Jane herself was ij^for a time, and when she partially 
recovered, was very anxious to accompany Miss Agnes and 
Elinor to Wyllys-Roof — a spot where she had passed s6 
many peaceful hours, that she longed again to seek shelter 
there. She had loved her husband, as far as it was in her 
nature to love ; but her attachments were never very strong 
or very tender, and Tallman Taybr's neglect and uhkind- 
ness during the past year, had in some measure chilled her 
first feelings for him. She now, however, looked upon her- 
self as the most afflicted of humiEm beings ; the death of her 
baby had indeed touched the keenest chord in her bosom — 
she wept over it bitterly. 

Adeline thought more seriously at the time of her brother's 
death than she had ever done before: and even Emma 
Taylor's spirits were sobered for k raomfent. Mr. Tayfcf, 
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the father^ no doubt felt the loss of his eldest son, though far 
less than many parents would have done; he was not so 
much overwhelmed by grief^ but what he could order a very 
handsome funexal* and project an expensive marble monu- 
ment'''^&. fashionaUe t<mik^80m of Itjalian marble. He was 
soon able to resume al) his usual pursuits, and even the 
tenor of his thoughts seemed little changed, for his mind wa3 
as much occupied as usual with Wall-Street, affairs, caxryijag 
out cdd plsu:is, or laying new schemes of profit. He had 
now been a ri/ch mAO for several yea]^ y^t b^ wafs ia faqt 
less happy than when he began his career, awi h^ every- 
thing to look forward to. Still he continued the pursuits of 
business, for without the excising f<f«fs and hopes of loss and 
gain, hfe would have af^p^iup^ ^. ^^onotonogn scen^ to him; 
leisure could only prove ^ b^]|^en« for it wpuld be naosely 
idleness, since he had no tastes to rxmke it ebiiex pkasant or 
useful. His schemes of bt$ had not be^n so brilliantly suc- 
cessfhl as at the commencement of his course of sipeculation ; 
forf^iine seemed coc^ttii^ with ber old fatourite ; he had 
recently made several investments whjch hsd proved but 
indifierent in iheir results* Not that he had inet with serious 
losses ; oa the cpntrary, he was stiU a gainfr at: the game of 
speculation ; but the i^mount i^as v«ry trijfling. Ho had 
fapidly advanced to a certi^n dist^ace ofk tb^ ro^d to wealth, 
but it now seemed as if he could ^t pass' thitt point ; tho 
brilliant dreams in which he had indulged were only half^ 
realized. There ^eemed no good way of accounting for thi^ 
pause in his career, but such was the fact ; he was just as 
shrewd and calculating, just as enterprising now as he had 
been ten years before, but certainly he was not so succes^uL 
On commeotcing aq exaqiin^t^ of his son's affairs, he 
found that Tallman Taylor's fxtrdvagance and folly had left 
his widow and child worse than penniless, for he had died 
heavily in debt. Betuming one sifftemoon from Wall-Street, 
Mr. Taylor talked over this mattei with his wife. Of all 
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Tallman Taylor's surviving friends, his mother was the one 
who most deeply felt his death ; she was heart-stricken, and 
shed hitter tears over the young man. 

"There is nothing left, Hester, for the child or her mother,'* 
said the merchant, sitting down in a rocking-chair in his 
wife's room. "All gone ; all wasted ; five times the capital 
I had to hegin with. I have just made an investment, of 
which I shall give the profits to Tallman's lady ; four lots 
that were offered to me last week ; if that turns out well, I 
shall go on, and it may perhaps make up si pretty property 
for the child, in time.' 

" Oh, husband, don't talk to me ahout such things now ; I 
can't think of anything hut my poor hoy's death !' 

"It was an unexpected calamity, Hester," said the father, 
with one natural look of sorrow ; " but we cannot always 
escape trouble in this world." 

" I feel as if we had not done our duty by him !" said the 
-poor mother. 

"Why not? — ^he was very handsomely set up in business," 
remonstrated Mr. Taylor. 

" I was not thinking of money," replied his wife, shaking 
her head. " But it seems as if we only took him away from 
my brother's, in the country, just to throw him in the way 
of temptation as he was growing up, and let him run wild, . 
and do everything he took a fancy to." 

" We did no more than other parents, in taking him home 
with us, to give him a better education than he could have 
got at your brother's." 

" Hushand, husband ! — ^it is but a poor education that don't 
teach a child to do what is right ! I feel as if we had never 
taught him what we ought to. I did not know he had got 
so many had ways until lately ; and now that I do know it, 
my heart is broken !" 

" Tallman was not so bad as you make him out. He was 
no worse than a dozen other young gentlemen I could name 
at this very minute." , 
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** (Ml, I TTouId give eyerythiQg we are worth to bring him 
back ! — ^but it is too late«*-too late !" 

^ No use in talking now, Hester." 

«^We ought to hare taken more pains with him. He 
didn't know the danger he was in, and we did, or we ought 
to hare known it. Taking a young man of a sudden, from 
a quiet, minister's family in the country, like my brother's, 
and giving imn all the money he wanted, and turning him 
out into temptation. — Oh, it 's dreadful !" 

*'A11 the pains in the world, Hester, won't help a young 
man, unless he chooses himself. What could I do, or you 
either ? Didn't we send him to school and to college ?*--didn't 
we give him an opportimity of beginning life with a fine 
property, and married to one of the handsomest girls in the 
country, daughter of (we of the best families, too ? What 
more can you do for a young man ? He must do the rest 
himself; you can't expect to keep him tied to your apron- 
string all his tife." 

** Oh, no ; but husband, while he was young we ought to 
hare taken more pains to teach him not to think so much 
about the ways of the world. There are other things besides 
getting money and spending money, to do; it seems to me 
now as if money had only helped my poor boy to his ruin !" 

** Your notions are too gloomy, Mrs. Taylor. Such cala- 
mities will happen, and we should not let them weigh us^ 
down too much." 

** If I was to Uve a hundred years longer, I never could 

feel as I did before our son's death. Oh, to think what a 

^ beautiful, innocent child he was twenty years ago, this time !" 

'^ You shouldn't let your mind run so much on him that 's 
gone. It 's unjust to the liTing." 

The poor woman made no answer, but wept bitterly for 
some time. 

.^It 's my only comfort now," she said, at length, << to think 
that we have learned wisdom by what 's passed. As long 
as I live, day and night, I shall labour to teach our younger 

YOL. II.— i« 
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children not to set dieir hearts upon the world ; not to think 
so much about riches." 

'* Well, 1 must say, Hester, if you think all poor people 
are saints, I calculate you make a mistake." 

^ I don't say that, husband ; but it seems to me that we 
have never yet thought enough of the temptations of riches, 
more especially to young people, to young men — abore all, 
when it comes so sudden as it did to our popr boy. What 
good did money ever do him ? — ^it only brought him into 
trouble !" 

'* Because Tallman didn't make the most of his opportu* 
nities, that is no reason why another should not. ^ If I had 
wasted money as he did, before I could aflbrd it, I never 
should have made a fortune either^ The other boys will do 
better, I reckon ; they will look more to business than he did, 
and turn out rich men themselves." 

<* It isn't the money l^-it isn't the money i am thinkitig 
of!" exclaimed the poof mother, almost in despciir at her 
husband's blindness to her feelings.* 

" What is it then you take so much to heart ?" 

'' It 's remembering that we never warned our poor child ; 
we put him in the way of temptation, where he only learned 
to thiidc everything of the world and its ways ; we didn't 
take pains enough to do our duty, as parents, by him !" 
^ " W^, Hester, I must say you are a very unreasonable 
lady !" exckdmed Mr. Taylor, who was getting impatient 
under his wife's observations. ** One would think it was all 
my fauk ; do you mean to say it was wrong in me to grow 
rich?" 

** I am afraid it would have been better for us, and for our 
children, if you hadn't made sa-rouch money," replied the 
wife. " The hs^piest time of our life was the first ten years 
after we were married, when we had enough to be comfort, 
able, and we didn't care so much about show. I am sure 
money hasn't made me happy ; I don't believe it can make 
anybody happy !" 
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Mr. Taylor listened in amazement ; but his straightforward, 
quiet wife, had been for several years gradually coming to 
the opinion she had just expressed, and the death of her 
eldest son had afiected her deeply. The merchant, finding 
that he was not veiy good i^t consolation, $oon changed the 
conversation ; giving up the hope of lessening the mother';* 
grief, or of bringing her to what he considered more rational 
views of the all-iraporlance of wealth. 

As soon as Jane felt equal to the exertion, she accompanied 
Miss Agnes and Elinor to Wyllys-Hoof. During the three 
years of her married life she had never been there, having 
passed most of the time either at Charleston ox New Orkana. 
Many changes had occuned.in that short period ; changes 
of outward jcin^umst^Aces, and of secret feeling. Her la«t 
visit to Wyllys-Boof bad taken place just after her return 
irom France, when she wa^ tacitly en^ged to yo^Rg Taylop ; 
aEt a moment whe^ she hi^Jbeon more giQr» more brilliantly 
handsome than at any pthev pemod of her life. Now, she 
letumed there, a weeping* moaming widow^ wretchedly 
depressed in spirits, and feehh in health. She was still. very 
lovely, however ; the elevated style of her beauty was such, 
that it appealed finer under the shadow of grief, than in the 
sunshine of gaiety ; and it is only beauty of the very highest 
order which will bear this test. Her deep mourning dress 
iwas in harmony with her whole appearance and expression ; 
and it was not possible to e^e her a,t this moment, without 
bemg elTQck by her exGeedii^ loveliness. Jane was only 
seen by the family, however/ and one or two very intimate 
friends ; she remained entirely in the privacy of her ovni 
loom, wl^re Elinor was generally at h?r side, endeavouring 
ta soothe her 001(^11*9 grief, by the gentle bahn of sympathy 
and afiectiofi. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

« Do thou stand for my father, and examine me upon the |>articulars 
of my life.'* 

•* What manner of man, an 't please your inajeaty ?" 

Henrt/ IV. 

Hazlehurst*8 affairs had not remained stationary, in the 
mean time; Mrs.- Stanley and himself were already at 
Wyllys-Roof, when Miss Wyllys and Elinor returned home, 
accompanied by the widowed Jane. The ladies had re- 
ceived frequent intelligence of the progress of his aflaiis, 
from Mr. Wyllys's letters ; still there were many details to 
be explained when the party was re-united, as^ several im- 
portant steps had been taken while they were in New York. 
Mr. Clapp was no longer the only counsel employed by the 
claimant; associated with the Longbridge attorney, now 
appeared the name of Mr. Reed, a lawyer of highly respect- 
able standing in New York, a brother-in-law of Judge Ber- 
nard's, and a man of a character far superior to that of Mr. 
Clapp. He was slightly acquainted with Mr. Wyllys, and 
had written very civil letters, 4stating that he held the proofe 
advanced by his client, to be quite decisive as to his identity, 
and he proposed an amicable meeting, with the hppe that 
Mr. Stanley's claim might be acknowledged without farther 
difficulty. That Mr. Reed should have taken the case into 
his hands, astoni^d Hazlehurst and his frietids ; so long as 
Clapp managed the afiair, they fek little doubt as to its being 
d coarse plot of his own ; but they had now become impa- 
tient to inquire more closely into die matter. Mrs. Stanley 
was growing very uneasy ; Hazlehurst was anxious to pro* 
ceed farther as soon as possible ; but Mr. Wyllys was still 
nearly as sanguine as ever. All parties seemed to desire a 
personal interview; Mr. Seed offered to accompany bia 
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tlient to WyUys-Roof, to wait oa Mre. Staaley ; and a day 
had been appointed ibr the meeting, which waa to take place 
as soon as Harry's opponent, who had been absent from 
Longbidge, should letum. The morning fixed for the inter- 
Tiew, happened to be that succeeding the arrival of the 
ladies \ and it will be easily imagined that every member of 
the family looked forward to the moment with most anxious 
interest. Perhaps they were not aware themselves, how 
gradually doubts had arisen and increased, in their own 
minds, since the first disclosure made by Mr. Clapp. 

'< Harry and m3rself have both seen this man at last, 
Agnes," said Mr. Wyllys to his daughter, just af^r she had 
tetuined home, when alone with Elinor and herself. ^ Where 
do you suppose Harry saw kirn yesterday ? At church, with 
Mr. Beed, And this morning I caught a glimpse of him, 
standii^ on the ^eps of Clapp's office." 

** Indeed!" exclaimed Miss Wyllys, who, as well as 
Clinor, waa Uxtening eagerly. ^ How did he look?— what 
kind of man did he aeem ?" 

*'He looked like a sailor. I only saw him for a moment, 
Jhowever ; for he waa coming out of the office, and walked 
down the street, in an opposite dixection from p^e, I mu^t 
confess that his face had soa^e^ing of a Stanley look." 

"Is it possible r 

'* Yes ; so &r as J could see him, he struck me as looking 
like the Stanleys ; but, in another important point, he does 
not resemble them at ail. You remeinber the peculiar gait 
of the family !— ^they all had it, ipniore of less ; anybody who 
knew them well must faaye remarked it often— 4)ut this man 
had nothing of the kind ; he walked ISi;^ a sailor." 

^ I know what you m^ean ; it waa a peculiar motion in 
walking, well known to all th<^ir Mends— a long, $low step." 

** Precisely; this msai had noticing of it, whatever — he 
1^ the sailor swing, iot I watched his mav^a^ents expressly. 
William Stanley, as a boy, walked y^t like his father ; for 
J ^ve ofi^ pouitad itfint t€^ Mih ^tjs^ky, myielf," 
12» 
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** That must be an important point, I should suppose ; and 
yet, grandpapa, you think he looks like my uncle Stanley?** 
said Elinorl 

«* So I should say, from the glimpse I had of him.'* 

** What did Harry think of him ?" asked Miss Wyllys. 

** Hazlehurst did not see his face, for he sat before "him in 
church. He said, that if he had not been told who it was, 
he should have pronounced him, from his general appear- 
ance and manner, a common-looking^ sea-faring man, who 
was not accustomed to the service of the Church ; for he did 
not seem to understand when he should kneel, and when he 
should rise." 

•* But William Stanley ought to have known it perfectly,** 
observed Elinor ; •* for he must have gone to church con- 
stantly, with his family, as a child, until he went to sea, and 
could scarcely have forgotten the service entirely, I should 
think.'* 

"Certainly, my dear;, that is another point which we 
have noted in our favour. On the other hand, however, I 
have just been carefully comparing the hand-writing of 
Clapp's client, with that of William Stanley, and there is a 
very remarkable resemblance between them. As far as the 
hand-writing goes, I must confess, that I should have ad- 
mitted it at once, as identical, under ordinary circun&tances." 

"And the personal likeness, too, struck you, it seems," 
added Miss Agnes. 

" It did ; so far, at least, as I could judge from seeing him 
only a moment, and with hia hat on. To-morrow we shall 
be able, I trust, to make up our minds more decidedly on 
other important points." 

" It is very singular that he should not be afraid of an 
interview!" exclaimed Elinor. 

"Well, I don't know that, my child ; having once advanced 
this claim, he must be prepared for examination, you know, 
under any circumstances. It is altogether a singular case, 
however, whether he be the impostor we think him, or the 
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individual he ckims to be. Truth is certainly more strange 
than fiction sometimes. Would you. like to see the statement 
Mr. Reed sent us, when we applied for some account of his 
client's past movements?" 

Miss Agnes and Elinor were both anxious to see it. 

** Here it is-^-^hort you see-^in Clapp's hand-writing, but 
signed by himself. There is nothing in it that may not 
possibly be true ; but I fancy that we shall be able to pick 
some holes in it, by-and-bye." 

^Did he make no difficulty about sending it to you?" 
asked Miss Agnes. 

"No, he seemed' to give it readily; Mr. Reed sent it to us 
a day or two since." 

Miss Wyllys received the letter from her father, inviting 
Elinor to read it over her shoulder, at the same moment. It 
was endoised, in Clapp's hand, " Statement of Mr, Stanley^ 
prepared at the request afljf^faJlhei^B executory*^ and raa 
as follows : 

"/% 1«/, 183-. 

^ I left IxHne, as everybody knows, because I would have 
my own way in everything. It was against my best inte* 
rests to be sure, but boys don't think at such thnes, about 
anything but having their own will, t suppose that every 
pers<»i connected with my deceased father knows, that my 
first voyage was made to Russia, in the year 18 — , in the ship 
Dorothy Beck, Jonas Thomson, Master. I was only fourteen 
yeuB old at the time. My father had taken to heart my 
going off and wh^n I came back from Russia he was on the 
k>ok-out, wrote to me and sent me money, and as soon as he 
heard we were in port he came after me. Well, I went 
back with the old gentleman ; but we had a quarrel on the 
road, and I put about again and went to New Bedford, where 
I shipped in a whaler. We were out only eighteen months, 
fuid brought in a full cargo. This time I went home of my 
own accord, and I staid a great part of cme summer. I did 
think some of quitting the seas ; bat after a while things 
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didn't work well, asd one of my old shipmates coming up 
into the country to see me, I went off with him« This time 
I shipped in the Thomas Je&rson^ for China. This was in 
the year 1814, during the last war, when I was about eighteen. 
Most people, who know anything about William Stanley, 
think that was the last of him, that he never set foot on 
American ground again; but they are mistaken, as he hina- 
self will take the pains to show. So far I haTe told nothing 
but what everybody knows, but now I am going to give a 
short account of what has happened, since my friends heard 
from me. Well; the Jefferson sailed, 6n her voyage to 
China, in October ; she was wrecked on the coast of Africa 
in December, and it was reported that alt hands were lost : 
so they were, all but one, and that one was William Stanley. 
I was picked up by a Dutchman, the barque WilHam, bouhd 
to Batavia. I kept with the Dutchman for a while, until be 
went back to HoUand. After I had cut adrift from him, I 
fell in with some Americans, and got some old papers ; in 
one of them I saw my father's second marriage. I knew 
the name of the lady he had married, but I had n^ver spoken 
to her. The very next day, one of the men I was with, vth» 
came from the same part of the country, teld me of my 
father's death, and said it was the common talk about the 
neighbourhood, that I was disinherited. This made me very 
angry; though I wasn't much surprised, after what had 
passed. I was looking out for a hozneward-bound American, 
to go back, and see how matters stood, when one night that 
I was drunk, I was carried off* by an English officer, who 
made out I was a runaway. For five years I was kept in 
different English men-of-war, in the East Indies t at the end 
of that time I was put on boajrd the Ceres, 8k)op of war, and 
I made out to desert from her at last, and got on board an 
American. I then came home ; and here, the. first man that 
I met on shore was Billings, the chap who first persuaded 
me to go to sea: he knew all about my father's family, and 
told me it was ttv» I waa cut off^ with<»it a cent, and that 
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Ilany HazlehuTst had been adopted by my iather. This 
made me so mad, that I went straight to New Bedford, and 
shipped in the Sally Andrews, for a whaKng voyage. Just 
before we were to have come home, I exchanged into another 
whaler, as second-mate, for a year longer. Then I sailed in 
a Havre liner, as foremast hand, for a while. I found out 
about this time, that the executors of my father's estate had 
been advertising for me shortly after his death, while I was 
in the East Indies ; and I went A a lawyer in Baltimore, 
where I happened to be, and consulted him about claiming 
the property; but he wouldn't believe a word I said, because 
I was half^runk at the time, and told me that I should get 
in trouble if I didn't keep my mouth shut. Well, I cruized 
about for a while longer, when at last I went to Longbridge, 
with some shipmates. I had been there often before, as a 
kd^ and I had some notion of having a talk with Mr. Wyllys, 
my father's executor ; I went to his house one day, but I 
didn't see him. One of my shipmates, who knew something 
of my story, and had been a client of Mr. Clapp's, advised 
me to consult him. I went to his office, but he sent me off 
like the Baltimore lawyer, because he thought I was drunk. 
Three years after that I got back to Longbridge again, with 
a shipmate ; but it did me no good, for I got drinking, and 
had a. fit of the horrors. That fit sobered .me, though, in the 
end ; it was the worst I had ever had ; I should have hanged 
myself, and there would have been an end of William 
Stanley and his hard l^bs, if it hadn't been for the doctor-— 
I never knew his name, but Mj. Clapp says it was Dr. Van 
Home. After this bad fit, they coaxed me into shipping in a 
temperance whaler. While I was in the Pacific, in this ship, 
nigh three years, and out of the reach of drink, I had time 
to think what a fool I had been all my life, for wasting my 
opportunities. I thought there must be some way of gettmg 
back my father's property ; Mr. Clapp had said, that if I was 
really the man 1 pretended to be, I must have some papers 
to make it out; but if I hadn't any papers, b« couldn't help 
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me, even if I was William Stanley forty times over. It is 
true, I couldn't show him any documents that time, for I 
didn't have them with me at Longbridge ; but I made up 
my mind^ while I was out on my last voyage, that as soon as 
I got home, I would give up drinking, get my papers to- 
gether, and set about doing my best to get back my fathez^s 
property. We came home last February ; I went to work, 
I kept sober, got my things together, put money by for a 
lawyer's fee, and then went straight to Longbridge. again. I 
went to Mr. Clapp's oiBce, and first I handed him the moaey, 
and then I gave him my papers. I went to him, because he 
had treated me better than any other lawyer, aiid told me if 
I was WiUiam Stanley, and could prove it, he could help 
me better than any other man, for he knew all about ray 
father's will. Well, he hadn't expected ever to see me 
again $ but he heard my story all out this time, read the 
documents, and at last believed me, and undertook the case. 
The rest is known to. the executoss and legatee by this time ; 
and it is to be hoped, that after enjoying my father's estate 
for nigh twenty years, they will now make it over to his son. 
** Dictated to W. C. Clapp, by the undersigned, 

[Signed,] ** Whxum Staicley." 

"Are these facts, so far as they are known to you, all 
true?" asked Miss Agnes, as she finished the paper. "I 
mean the earlier part of the statement, which refers to 
WiUiam Stanley's movements before he sailed in the Jef- 
ferson ?" 

« Yes ; that part of the story is correct, so far as it goes." 

" How extraordinary !" exclaimed Elinor* 

" What does Harry think of this paper ?" 

" Both he and Mrs. Stanley are more -disposed to. listen to 
the story than I am ; however, we ale to meet this individual 
to-morrow, and shall be able then, I hope, to see our wa> 
more clearly," . 
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*^Do Y<m find any glaring inconsistency in the latter part 
of the account ?" continued Mias Agnes. 

•* Nothing impossible, certainly ; hut the improbability of 
Wilham Stanley's never applying to his father's executors, 
until he appeared, so late in the day, as Mr.- Clapp^ client, 
is still just as striking as erex in my eyes. Mr. Reed ac- 
coontB for it, by the singular character of the man himself, 
and the strange, loose notions sailors get on most subjects ; 
but that is far from satisfying ray mind." 

*«Mrs. Stanley is evidently much perplexed," observed 
Miss Wyllys ; ^ she always feels any trouble acutely, and 
Ct^s ataithag application -is etfiough to cause her the most 
serious anxiety, under every point of view." 

"Certainly; I am glad you have come home, on her 
account-— she is becoming painfully anxious. It is a very 
serious matter, too, for Hazlehurst ; he confessed to me yes- 
terday, that he had son:^ misgivings." 

** What a change it would-make in all his views and pros- 
pects for hfe !" exclaimed Miss Wyllys. 

"A change, indeed, which he would feel at every turn. 
But we are not yet tso badly off as that. We shall give this 
individual a thorough, searching examination, and it is my 
firm ojHnion that he will not bear it. In the mean time we 
have agents at work, endeavouring to trace this man's past 
career ; ttid very possibly we may soon discover in that way, 
some inconsistency in his story." 

" The interview is for to-^norrow, you say," added Miss 
Agnes. 

••Tomorrow morning. It is to be considered as a visit to 
Mrs. Stanley; Mr. Beed and Clapp will come with him. 
He has engaged to bring a portion of his papers, and to 
answer any questions of ours, that would not injure him in 
Case of iBn ultimate trial by law : after the interview, we are 
to declare vrithin a given time whether we acknowledge the 
claim, or whether we are prepared, to dispute it." 
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^If you do carry it into a eoiirt of jostice, when will the 
trial take place ?" asked Miss Agnes. 

<< Probably in the autumn ; they have already given notice, 
that they will bring it on as soon as possible, if we xey^ 
their demand."* 

" Harry will not go abroad then, with Mr. Henley^" 

<' No ; not so socm at least as he intended. So goes the 
world ; Hazlehurst's career suddenly Itopped, by an obstacle 
we never dreamed of, at this late day. That poor ydung 
Taylor in his grave, too ! How is Jane ?" 

" Very feeble, and much depressed." 

" Poor girl — a heavy blow to her — that was a sweet baby 
that she lost. I am glad to see the other child kx)ks weiL 
Jane's affairs, too, are in a bad way, they tell me." 

Miss Agnes shook her head, and her father soon after left 
her. 

Hazlehurst was, of course, much occupied, having many 
things to attend to, connected in different ways with the im- 
portant question under consideration: there were old papeis 
to be examined, letters to be written, letters to be read, and the 
family seldom saw him, except at his meals. It was evident, 
however, that all Mr. Wyllys's displeasure against him, was 
fast disappearing under jhe influence of the strong interest 
now aroused in his favour. Miss Agnes had also resumed 
entirely, her former manner towards him. Elinor was quite 
unembarrassed, and frankly expressed her interest in his 
afiairs; in fact, all {mrties appeared so mui^h^ei^ossed by 
this important topic, that no one seemed to have time to re- 
member the unpleasant circumstances of Harry's last visit 
to Wyllys-Roof. To judge from his manner, and something 
in his expression, if any one occasionally thought of the past, 
it was Hazlehurst himself; he seemed grateful for his pre- 
sent kind reception, and conscious that he had forfeited all 
claim to the friendly place in which he had been reinstated* 
Once or twice, he betrayed momentary feeling and. embar- 
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nnme&t, » some aUinioii to past scenes was accideaitaUy • 
made by others, in the course of conversation. 

The foBcdly were sitting together a^r tea, enjoying the 
snHiiQear evening twiligi^ aiier a bag bvksineas consuiution 
between the gentlemen. Harry aeened stii) eagiossed by 
his ovm Bieditattona ; what was their paiticalac nature at 
thai iBomeot* .we cannot say ; bat ha certainly had enou§^ 
to ^tmii ai in VMriow ways. i&fxy*s (nsnd3 left him in 
undivided pasa^s^oa of the comec* where he was sitting, 
alone ; and^ Mf.:W3Hl])ri3i afler a qniet^ gsoenil conireisataoR 
with the hniies, asked BkBor^bsrasong. At her gmnd^ather's 
request, she sang a pleasing, new air, she Had just received, 
and his oM £iw)<uritie» fibhiii Adair, Fortanatelby, it did not 
oQcnr to haA-that the ka^ iSfsas she had sung that song at 
Wyfirya>£oof, with Hadeburataa part of her audience, was 
the emsfiing befan ihehr.cuptuce $ she .appeared te> have for- 
gotten the' fast^ for no nervoum feidiii^ afieoted her voice, 
though het toiaes wnreilawiM than oaoal, as she did not wish 
to disturb Jiape, who was in a iiistant part of the house. A 
letter from Mr> Reed was brought in, and drew Harry into 
the drsie again; it was conneeued with the next day^s inter- 
view, aod ator reading it, Mr* Wyllys made some remarks 
npan the dsf^r^de in the tone tad manneT of the oommn- 
nicatioQs they liad received fiom Clapp, and fmm Mr. Reed ; - 
thtbhist writkig i&Ds a gentleman, the fiist like a pettifogger. 

^l aaa giad, at least, that you will have a gentleman to 
deal wi4," ohsersved Elinor. 

**Whyryea,' Nelly; it ia sdways advisable to secure a 
g^QllemAa for finccid or foe, he i»the best substitute for a good 
man:th^one can find. But it is my oQinion that Mr. Reed 
will not persevere in this case ; I think he will soon be dis-r 
guated^ iwMt Oki|>pi, as his brother counsel. To^mcorrow, 
howeveiv w^ shall have a nearor look at all our opponents, 
and I trust that wie diail be ahk to make up our own minds 
at least, beyond, a doubt.** 

Voi^JL — 1» 
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' ^I troBt 8o!" replied Mis. Stanley, whose anxiety Iiail 
increased painfully. 

«*I wish Ellswoith were heze I" exclaimed Hairy ; «< as his 
feelings are less interested than those of either of ns, he 
would see tlnngs in a more impartial lig^t." 

^ I wish he were here, with all my heart," replied Mr. 
Wyllys. ^I am a little afhdd of both you, my exeellem 
friend, and you, Haziehurst; the idea of not doing justice 
to the shadow of William Stanley, will make you too meieifiil 
towards this claimant, I fear. I see plainly, Harry, that yott 
have some scruples, and I caution you against giving way 
too much to them.*' 

Hazlehuist smiled, and passed ins hand or^ his foiebead. 
^ Thank you, sir, finr your advice," he replied. ** I shall try 
to judge the fiicts calmly ; although the idea, that one may 
possibly be an usurper, is by no means pleasant; it is nAsr 
worse even, than that of giving up to an impostor." 

«' It is a thousand pities that Ellsworth cannot be here until 
next week ; he would have warned you, as I do, not to lose 
sight of the impostor." 

*«It is quite impossible that he diould come, until next 
Monday ; I knew his business would not admit of it, when 
I wrote to him at your request ; but he will be liere at the 
very earliest moment that he can." 

In fact every one present, while Ohey regretted Mr. ISb^ 
worth*s absence, felt thoroughly convinced that there were 
various reasons, which gave him the best inclfnation in the 
world to be at Wyllys*Roof as soon as possible. ^ 

*' I hope Mrs. Creighton wiU come with him too ; she will 
enliven us a little, in the midst of our legal matters," said 
Mr. Wyllys. 

M Elbworth mentions Mrs. Creighton's coming partioukily ; 
she sends a message to the ladies, through him, which I have 
already delivered," replied Haziehurst, as he took up Mr. 
Reed's letter, to answer it. 

** Well, Agnes, shall we have a game of chess V said Mr 
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Wyllys ; iiad the circle was broken up, as the yoanger ladies 
jcfined Mrs, Taylor in her own room. 

The hour of ten, on the folbwiog morning, had been fixed 
for the intenriew with the sailor and his counsel. Hazle- 
hursC was walking on the piazza, as the time approached, 
and punctual to the moment, he saw a carriage drive up to 
the house ; in it were Mr. Beed, Mr. Clapp, and their client. 
Hai^ stopped to receive them ; and, as they mounted the 
steps one after the other, he bowed respectfully to Mr. Reed, 
slightly to Mr. Clapp, and fixed his eye steadily on the third 
individital. 

^ '' Mr. Stanley, Mr. Hazkhurst," said Mr. Reed, in a quiet, 
but decided manner. 

Harry bowed like a gentleman, Mr. Stanley like a jadc- 
tar. The flcst steady, inquiring glance of Hazlehurst, was 
suffici^t to show him, that the rival claimant was a man 

. father shoHer, and decidedly stouter than himself, with dark 
hair and eyes, and a countenance by no means un]ileasant, 

' excepting that it bore evident.treces of past habits e[ intem- 
perance ; as far as the features went, they eeitainly reminded 
Harry of Mr. Stanley's portrait. The sailor's dress was that 

/which might have been worn by a mate, or skipper, on 
shore ; he appeared not in the least daunted, on the contrary 
h0 was qutee self^ussessed, with an air of deteimination 
about him which rather took Iferry by surprise. 

A few uidififeteat obaefvadons were exchanged between 
Mr. Reed and Hazlehurst, as die paity entefed the house ; 
they .were t«kea by ihxry into the diawing-4'oom, and he 
then left them, to infoim Afas. Stanley and Mr. Wy]l3rs (^ 
ib^iramvaL 

Mrs. Stanley, though a woman of a firm chara<jter, was 
r^ry eseitnble in be,r temperament^ and she dreaded the 
interview not a little; ahe had asked Miss Wyllys to remain 
with her &a the occasion. Mr. Wyllys was sent for, and 
when he had joined the. ladies, and Mrs. Stanley had com- 
posed heiself^ Aieirthrie^ visitoiaweiB ushered into Miss 
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Wyllgrs'a mnal sittrngTooni by Htt^tehamt. H« iofj^Kiboecl 
Mr. Reed to Mfs. Stanley and Miss Wy^s^ inoi«d Mr. 
Ciapp, and added, as the saiior appYoad^ : 

*» Mr. Reed's eiient, ma'am/' 

*^Mt. Wi^iam Stcmi^y;' added Mr. Be^, firftPf, Vat 
lespeclfully. 

H Mi«> Slatiiey had men from her aeat^ i^ i^elr amseynig 
t& ihe kwy^ra, she \nmed rety pe^i as the niAne 4£ ber 
husband's son was so ^ehhemtelya^^by a fe&pee^lAe 
man, toihe indiridual before ber. 

«^I was just asking Mr, Stanley, when Mr. • Htuflehnitefc 
joined W «bfeerlrcd the fbnwad JVfc Gkpp, « If he teittena- 
bered Wyllys-Roof at all ; but he sayB hid f^eo^Qectioiis bf 
ihid plaefe sse mhtt confitted^" 

** When were yoa,Jaieretet,.8ir?'' allied Mr. Wylly* df 
Ibe sailor^ giving him a sesrbhisg loek atth^ s«fti^^DM»» 

''About five yeas» ago," w» iii#oo6l veply, tmh&rV6i Air* 
Wyllj^'s sttarptise* = -^ 

«' Five ydftiB a^^.-«4 havv noiecoMeotidn of db oc«9silri6V" 

The rest of the party weie i»kk^ mi. Infetiil^, I9ifh 
eurioufi, anziocis intere^i " ^ 

'« Yoid d(M»'t seen to haveimickioiioHfaioii of tne, dt illl» 
sir," said the sa^lori mlbnr hittcflyi 

I'Do yeU mean to say, ihftt.^oa weie m ^tm 'hoiMt fite 
years ago r aatotMf. Wjllysi; 

" I iv^ here, b«t I didn't say i WM ift the hotstdf;'^ 

« What brought yott henfe?" 

•< Pretty i^mch tbs sube enand ^ialt brings Isie nofW.*^ 

« WhM ^Msed on the occari^ni" 

«<I can't say I remember much about it, eieeptittg titdil 
you did not give ikie an oveip^fnendly gre^ting.^* 

""Exphdn how it hafqpaned; Mr. Stanley," said Mr. Reed* 
•* Mr* Wyllys does not undsrstahd j6vu" 

''I certainly cannot undexstand what yon mean rte (o 
believe. You say ytm were here, and did not teoeive a rety 
fikndly gteettng^how vam it anfinettdly t^ 
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. ^yntjt yoa showed ofee! the ixwide oi your smoke-houM ; 
which, to my noticm, wasn't j«i8l the riglu berth for the son 
of your old ftiend, and I took the liberty of kicking off the 
ii^tches nei^t momkig, «iid makiog the best of my way out 
of the neighbourhood/' 

** Tou remember the drunken sailor, sir, who was found 
one mg^t, seveml years skioe, near the house," intenrupted 
Harry, who had been listening attentiTeiy, and observed Mr. 
Wyllys's atr of incredulity. *^ I had hkn locked up in the 
juaoke-honse, you may reoollect" 

**And you must c^rre, Mr. HazlehuTst, that is a fact 
whidi might lo<^ ugly before a jury that did not know you,'* 
«eniark«d Mx. Ckpp, in a sort of half-cunning, halAinsinu- 
aihog manner. 

** I do not in the least doubt the ability of many men, shr, 
, io distort actions equally innocent.*' 

** But you acknowledge the fact ?" 

^ The fact that t locked up « drunken sailor, I oeitainly 
•do^owledge; and yon will find me ready to acknowledge 
any odierfoct equally true." 

**Do yon behcTe this to be the person yon locked up, 
Harry r asked Mr. Wyllys. 

** I think it not impvdmble that it is the same indiiridua} ; 
but I did not see the nam distinctly at the time.*^ 

^ I ain glad, gentlemen, that you are prepared to admit the 
identity thus &r*-that is a step gained," observed Mr. Clapp, 
naming his hand dmmgh his locks. 

"Permit me, Mr. Clapp, to ask you a question or two," 
isaid Mr.Wyllys. '^Now you recall that circumstance to 
. me, I should like to ask, if we have- not also heard of this 
individual since the occasion you refer to f 

"Yes, sir; you probably have heard of him since," re- 
plied Mr. Clapp, boldty. , 

"And in connexion with yourself, I think ?" 

"In comi^uon with me^ w. You will find me quite as 
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lefidy 80 Mr. Hazkhuist to adnut ftiets, sin^ r^€fd th« 
lawyer, leaning back in his chair. 

<• When they are nndemabk^" obeerf^d Mr. WyMys, ^\yr. 
•«May I inquire what was the nature of thttt eoniiexioBl^' 
asked the gentleman, with one of his searching loc4te. 

The lawyer did not seem to quail beoeal^h tlie scsftttin^. 

«« The connexion, Mr. Wyllys, wa the csbmmenceoi^nt tff 
what has heen completed reoently. Mr. 6timky came to 
lay before me the claiins which- he now makes puhHcIy." 

'< You never made the l^ast alhi^on to a&y ciaiifn of t^ 
kind to me, at that time,*' said Mr. Wyllys. 

**I di(bK't believe it then; I am fiee to say ee now." 

<< Still* not belibsTing the elaimt, it was sii^akr, I im^ satjr 
suspicious, sir, that you never even mentioned the inditidiMLl 
who made U." 

*< Why, to tell you the tmth, Mr. Wyllys, I hiui tnipleaasikt 
thoughts about it ; we Tvexe neighbours and old frie&ids, and 
though I mAght miak^ up my mind to undertake the case, if 
I thought it clear, I did: ^lefer that yovi ^ahouU not kAoHr 
about my having had anything, to do wi^it, as 'lobg as'I 
thought it % doubtful poiitt. I think you must see th^ was 
only natural for a young lawyer, who had his fbrttme io 
mzdce, and expected eijaploytt^eoit ittm yduand yhmrfriebds. 
I have, no objections what&v«]t to speaking out now, to satisfy 
your mind, Mif. Wyllys." 

'^ I believe I understand you, air," replied Mr. Wytly^ his 
countenance expressing more cool contempt than he was 
aware of. 

" I think, however, there are several other poii^ wliidi 
are not so easily answered/' ha added* tantmg^o Mr. Baei, 
as if preferring to continue the oonv^raatioa with him. ^* Do 
you not think it singular, Mr. Re^d^ to. say the Jbast, that 
your client s]^ould have allowed, so many years to pass* 
without claiming the property of Mr, Stanley, and then, at 
this late dayi instead oi itppij/ling. directly >to the ^ecutors, 
come to a small town like Longbridge, to a lawy^ so little 
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known as Mr. Clapp, in order to tirge a claim, so important 
to him as this we are now examining T' asked Mr. Wyllys, 
with a meaning smile. 

^ We are ahle to explain all those pointsquite satisfactorily, 
I think," replied Mr. Reed. 

" I object, however," interposed Mr. Clapp, " to laying 
our case fully before the defendants, until we know what 
they conclude to do. We have met here by agreement, to 
give the defendants an opportunity of satisfying their own 
minds — ^that they may settle the point, whether they will 
admit our claim, or whether we must go to law to get our 
rights. It was agreed that the meeting should be only a 
common. friendly visit, such as Mr. Stanley felt perfectly 
willing to pay to his step-mother, and old family friends. 
We also agreed, that we would answer any common questions 
that might help to satisfy the defendants, provided that they 
did not tend to endanger our future succe^, in the event of a 
trial. I think, Mr. Reed, that as there does not seem -as yet 
much probability that the defendants will be easily convinced, 
it behooves us to be on our guar4." 

"I will take the responsibility, sir, of answering other 
observations of Mr. Wyllys's," replied Mr. Reed. "As the 
object of the meeting was an amicable arrangement, we may 
be able to make the case more clear, without endangering 
our own grounds. Have you any remarks to make, madam ?" 
he added, turning to Mrs. Stanley. 

It had been settled between the friends, before the meeting, 
that Mr. Wyllys should be chief spokesman on the occasion ; 
for, although the sailor claimed the nearer connexion of 
step-son to Mrs. Stanley, yet she had scarcely known her 
husband's son, having married aAer he went to sea. Horry, 
' it is true, had often been with young Stanley at his father's 
•house, but he was at the time too young a child to have 
preserved any distinct recollection of him. Mr. Wyllys was 
the only one of the three individuals most interested, who 
remembered his person, manner, aiid character, with suffi* 
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cient minuteness to rely on his own memory. The particular 
subjects upon which the sailor should be questioned, had 
been also agreed upon beforehand, by Harry and his friends. 
In reply to Mr. Reed's inquiry, Mrs. Stanley asked to see 
the papers which had been brought for their investigation. 

Mr. Clapp complied with the request, by drawing a 
bundle of papers from his pocket. He first handed Mrs. 
Stanley a document, proving that William Stanley had made 
two voyages as seaman, in a Havre packet, in the year 1824, 
or nearly ten years since the wreck of the Jefferson. The 
capt^n of this vessel was well known, and still commanded 
a packet in the same line ; very probably his mates w6re also 
living, and could be caDed upon to ascertain the authenticity 

• of this paper. No man in his senses would have forged a 
document which could be so easily disproved, and both Mr. 
Wyllys and Hazlehurst were evidently perplexed by it, 
while Mrs. Stanley'showed an increase of nervous agitation. 
Mr. Wyllys at length returned this paper to Mr.,Reed, con- 

* fessing that it looked more favourably than anything they 
had yet received. Two letters were' then shown, directed to 
William Stanley, and bearing different dates ; one was signed 
by the name of David Billings, a man who bad been the chief 
instrument in first drawing William Stanley into bad habits, 
and had at length enticed him to leave home and go to sea ; 
it was dated nineteen years back. As no one present knew 
the hand-writing of Billings, and as he had died some years 
since, this letter might, or might not, have been genuine. 
The name of the other signature was entirely unknown to 
Harry and his friends ; this second letter bore a date only- 
seven years previous to the interview, and was addressed to 
William Stanley, at a sailor's boarding-house in Baltimore. 
It was short, and the contents wiere unimportant; chiefly 
referring to a debt of fifteen dollars, and purporting to be 
written by a shipmate named Noah Johnson : the name of 
William Stanley, in conjunction with the date, was the only 
remarkable point about tlus paper. Both letters had an 
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appearance correapc^ding with their dates ; they looked old 
aod soiled ; the first bore the post-office stamp of New York ; 
the other had no post-mark. Mr. Wyliys asked if this Noah 
Johnson couki be found ? The sailor replied, that he had 
not seen him for several years, and did not know what had 
become of him ; he had kept the letter becatise it acknow- 
ledged the debt. He repUed to several other questions about 
this man, readily and n»tura)ly ; though Mr. Wyliys had no 
meana of deiciciin^ wbither these answers were correct or 
not. Hazlehurst then made aereral inquiries about Billings, 
whom he had seen, ai^d remembered as a bad fellow, the son 
of a country physiman living near Gbreatwood. His height, 
age, appearance, and aeveral circimistancea connected wilh 
his family, were all very accuwtefy given by Mr. Reed's 
client, as Harry frankly admitted to Mrs. Stianley and Mr* 
Wyliys.' ' • 

Mr« Beed looked gratified by the B|)p0axABoe of tilings, and 
Mr. Cla|^ seemed qMite sUtisfifsd witltthe turn matters were 
now taking. Throughout the interview, Mr. Reed seemed 
to listen with a sort' of cahsx iAterebty as if he had. litile doubt 
as to the result. Mr. Gftipp's manner was much more 
anxious-; but then he Was peYfectiy aware of the suspicions 
against him, and knew thiat not only this particular case, but 
his whole prospects £»r Jife, were at sti^e on the present 
occasion. 

^ Like most eaiiorsy Mr. 8t«iley has kept but few papers,** 
observed Mr. Reed. 

**He has been as careless tibout h» documents, as he was 
about his property — he has lost some of the greatest import- 
ance," oh^rved Mr. Clapp. "Here is s6m6thing, though, 
that will speak for him," added the lawyer, as he handed 
Mrs. Stanley a book. It was a vokitne of the Spectator, open 
at the blank leaves, and showing the following words : ' 
"John William Stanley, Cheat wood, 18^;*' and below, 
these, *' William Stanley, ISiB ;" the first sentence was in 
the band-wxiting of the &thsr, tiie;£eo(md in the half-childish 
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characters of the soci ; hoth names had every appearance of 
being autographs. The opposite page was partly cohered 
with names of ships, scratches of the pen, unconnected sen- 
tences, and one or two common sailor expressions. Mrs. 
Stanley's eyes grew dim for an instant, af^er she had read 
the names of her husband and step-son— she passed the book 
toMr.Wyllys; he took, it, examined it closely, but found 
nothing to comidaiil of in its appearance. 

** This is only the third volume ; hare you the whole set V* 
he asked, turning to the sailor. 

"No»sir; I left the rest at home.'* 

"Is there such a set at Greatwood ?" asked Mr. Wylljrs, 
turning to Mrs. Stanley^ 

"There is," replied the lady, in a low voice, <* and one 
volume missing." ' 

Hazlehurst asked to look at the bobk ; it was handed to 
him by Mr. Wyllys. He examined it very carefully, Innding, 
tide-page, and contents ; Mr. Clapp watching him closely at 
the mon)f*nt. 

" Do yuu su^)ect the hand-writing?" asked the lawyer. 

" Not in the least,"- jneplied Ha2lehttrst. ** You have read 
this volume often I suppose," he added, turning to the sailor. 

" Not I," was the reply ; " I ain't given to reading in any 
' shape ; my shipmates have read that 'ere book oftener than 
I have." 

" Did you carry it with you in all your v oy age s ?" 

"No ; I left it ashore half the time." 

" How long have, you had it in your possession ?" 

" Since I first went to sea." 

" Indeed! that is singular; I should have said, Mr. Clapp,** 
exclaimed Harry, suddenly facing the lawyer, " that only 
four years since, I read this very volume of the Spectator at 
Greatwood !" If Hazlehurst expected Mr. Clapp to betray 
confusion, he Mras disappointed, 

" You may have rfead some other volume," was the cool 
reply ; although Haixy thought, or fimcied* that he traced a 
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muflcolar movement about the speaker's eyelidst as he uttered 
the words : ** That volume has been in the possession of Mr. 
Stanley since he fiist went to sea." 

**Is there no other copy of the Spectator at your country- 
place, Mrs. Stanley ?" adced Mr. Reed. 

** There is another edition, entire, in three vdumes," said 
Mrs. Stanley. 

^'I had forgotten it,*' said Hazlehuist; '^but I am, never- 
theless, convinced that it was this edition which I read, for I 
remember kx>king for it on an upper shelf, where it belonged." 

**U was probably another volume of the same edition; 
there must be some half-dozen, to judge by the size of this," 
observed Mr. Reed. 

*« There were eight volumes, but one has been missmg for 
years," said Mrs. Stanley. 

^ It was this which I read, however," said Harry ; ** for 
I remember the portrait of Steele, in the frontispiece." 

^ Will you swear to it ?" usked Mr. Clapp, with a doubtful 
smile. 

M When I do take an oath, it will not be lightly, sir," re- 
plied Hazlehurst. 

^Itis pretty evident, that Mr. Hazlehurst will not be easily 
satisfied," added Mr. Clspp, with an approach to a sneer. 
**> Shall we go on, Mr. Reed, or stop the examination ?" 

Mrs. Stanley professed herself anxious to ask other ques- 
tions ; and as she had showed more symptoms of yielding 
than the gentlemen, the sailor's counsel seemed to cherish 
hopes of bringing her over to their side. At her request, 
Mr. Wyllys then proceeded to ask some questions, which 
had been agreed upon before the meeting. 

** What is your precise age, sir t" 

«« I shall be thirty-seven, the tenth of next August." 

** Where were you bom 1" 

"At my father's country-place, in ■ county, Pennsyi 
vania." 

** When were you last there before his death ?" 
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** After mywhaliog voyage in the Sally-Ann, ia the summiff 
of 1814." 

«« How long did you stay at home cm that occasion ?*' 

** Three months ; until I went to sea in the Thomas Jef- 
ferson." 

'< What was your mother's name, sir ?" 

** My mother's name was Elizabeth Badclifle." 

^ What were the names of your grand-^rents ?" added 
Mr. Wyllys, quickly. 

<< My grandfather Stanley^s. name was William ; I am 
named afler him. My gmndmothex^s maiden nttooe was 
Ellis— Jane ElHs."^ 

" What were the Christian names of your grand-parent8> 
on your mother's side ?" 

" Let me see — my memory isn't orei^ood : my grand* 
iather Badcliife was named John Henry." 

"And your grandmother?" 

The sailor hesitated, and seemed to change colour; bat, 
perhaps it was merely because he stooped to pick up his 
handkerchief. 

" It 's curious that I can't remember her Christian name,'* 
said he, looking from one to another ; *« but I always called 
her grandmother ;-^that 'a the reason, I suppose." 

"Take time, and I dare say you will lemember," said 
Clapp. " Have you never chanced to see the old family 
Bible?" 

The sailor looked at him, as if in thought, and suddenly 
exclaimed : " Her name was Agnes Graham !" 

Other question^ were then asked, about the persons of his 
parents, the house «t Greatwood, and the neighbourhood. 
He seemed quite at home there, and answered most of the 
questions with great accuracy— especially about^the place 
and neighbourhood. He described Mr. Stanley perfectly, 
but did not appear to remember his mother so well; as she 
had died early, however, Mr. Reed and Mr. Clapp accounted 
for it in that way. He made a few mistakes about the place, 
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but they were cldflfiy upon subjects of opinion, such as the 
breadth of a river, the height of a hill, the number of acres 
in a field ; and possibly his account was quite as correct as 
that of Mr. Wyllys. 

«^On which aide of the house is the drawing-roon), at 
Greaiwood ?" asked Hazlehuist. 

**• Maybe you have chai^d it, since you got possession ; 
but in my day it was on the north side of the house, looking 
towards the woods." 

*«^ Where are the stairs ?" 

^They stand back as you go in— they are very broad." 

'' Is there anything particular about the railing ?" 

The saik>r paused. **Not that I remember, now," he 
said. 

« Can't you describe it?— What is it made of?" 

** Some kind of wood— dark wood— rmahogany." 

"• What is the shape of the balusters ?" 

He could not tell ; which Mr. Wyllys thought he ought 
to haye done ; for they were mther peculiar, being twisted, 
and woukl probably be remembered by most childrcn brought 
up in the house. 

Mrs. Stanley then begged he would describe the furniture 
of the drawing-room, such as it was the last summer he had 
passed at Greatwood. He seemed to hesitate, and change 
countenance^ more than he had yet done ; so much so, as to 
strike Mrs. Stanley herself; but he immediately rallied again. 

" Well," said he, ** you ask a man the very things he 
wouldn't be likely to put on his log. But I 'il make it all out 
ship-shape presently." He stooped to pick up his handker- 
chief, which had fallen again, and was going to proceed, 
when Mr. Clapp interrupted him. _ 

*^ I must take the liberty of interfering," said he, looking 
at his watch, as he rose from his seat, and moved towards 
Mr. Reed, asking if he did not think the examination had 
been quite long enough. 

I must say, gentlemen," he added significantly, turning 

Vol. n.— 14 
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towards Mr. Wyllys and Harry, **• tint i think owt cHent has 
had enough of it ; considenng that, npon the whole, ^ere is 
no one here who has so much right to ask qoestioDe, instead 
of answering them, as Mr. Stanley." 

**I should suppose, sir," saud Mr. Reedf also rising and 
addressing Mr. Wyliys, «' that yoamis^ have heard and seen 
enough for the ol)ject of otir meeting. You have had a 
personal interview with Mr. Stanley ; you confess that he is 
like his &mily, hke himself, in short — allowing for the dif- 
ference hetween a hoy of eighteen and a man. of thirty-seven, 
where the hahits of life have heen so diflkent ; you admit 
the identity of the hsaad-writing^— " 

*' I heg your pardon, sir ; not the identity, hut the resem- 
hlance." 

<< A perfectly natural resemhiance, under the dicumstances^ 
I think you must allow." 

«' Yes ; the simikirity of the hand-writing is remarkable, 
certainly." 

*' During the last two hours yon have asked the questions 
which best suited your own pleasure, and he has answered 
them with great accuracy, without one importmit mistake.^ 
What more can you possibly require ?*^ 

'* I do not stand alone, sir ; we claim the time preyiously 
fixed for consideration, before we give our final answer. 
We are, however, much obliged to you, Mr. Beed, for 
granting the interview, even if its results are not what yoa 
may have hoped for. We shall always remember your 
conduct on this occasion- with respect." 

Mr. Wyliys then offered some refreshments to Mr. Reed ; 
they were acc^ted, and ordered immediately. 

Mr. Olapp was standing near Harry, and turm'ng to hrm, 
he said : ^ Mr. Stanley has a favour to ask, Mr. Hazkhurst, 
though you don't seenq^ disposed to gfrant him any," he added, 
wkh peculiar expression. 

•* ^ A fair field, and no favour,' is a saying you may have 
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heard," replied Hazleharet, with a slight emphasis on the 
first word. " But what is your ctient's request, sir ?" 

Mr. Clapp made a gesture towards the sailor, who then 
spoke for himself. 

^I understand that two of my cousins are in the house, 
and I should be glad to see them before I leave it." 

** Whom do you mean, sir ?" 

" Elinor Wyllysand Mary' Van Abtyne. I harett*t seen 
either of them since they were children ; but as I hAve got 
but few relatioiis, and no friends it seems, I should like to see 
them." 

^You must apply to Mr. WyHys ; the young ladies are 
under his care,*' replied Harry, coldly. 

But Mr. Wyllys took upon t^um^U to vdTuse the sailor's 
request, under the circumstances. Having taken some re- 
freshments, Mr. Heed, hia brother counsel, and their client 
now made their bows, and left the house. As they drove 
from the door, Mr. Reed looked cahn and civil, Mr. Clapp 
very well satisfied; and the sailor, aa he took his seat by 
Mr. Reed, observed, in a voice loud enough to be heturd by 
Harry, who was standing on the pia2za: 

^« It turns out just as I reckoned ; hard work for a man to 
get his rights in thia here longitude !'* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



** Nay, let them go, a couple of quiet ooes !" 

Taming the Shrew. 

Elinor was all anxiety to learn the insult of the interview ; 
and Mary Van Alstyne also naturally felt much interest in 
the subject, as she, too, was a cotisin of William Stanley, 
their mothers having been sisters. Elinor soon discovered 
that the sailor had borne a much better examination than 
either of her friends bad expected y he had made no glaring 
mistake, and he had answered theirquestions on some points, 
with an accuracy and readiness that was quite startling. He 
evidently knew a great deal about the Stanley family, their 
house, and the neighbourhood ; whoever he was, there could 
be no doubt that he had known Mr. Stanley himself, and was 
very familiar with the part of the country in which he had 
resided. Ahogether, the personal' resemblance, the hand- 
writing, the fact of his being a sailor, the papeVs he bad 
shown, the plausible statement he had given, as to his past 
movements, and his intimate knowledge of so many facts, 
which a stranger could scarcely have known, made up a 
combination of circumstances, quite incomprehensible to the 
friends at Wyllys-Roof. Still, in spite of so much that 
appeared iri his favour, Mr. Wyllys declared, that so far as 
his own opinion went, he had too many doubts as to this 
man's character, to receive him as the son of his friend, upon 
the evidence he had thus far laid before them. The circum- 
stances under which he appeared, were so very suspicious in 
every point of view, that the strongest possible evidences of 
his identity would-be required, to counteract them. The 
length of time that had passed since the wreck of the Jef- 
ferson, the long period during which his father's property 
had been left in the hands of others, and the doubtful cha* 
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racter ef Uie clmiuiel dnoogli which the claim ^at 9X le&glh 

brought fcMTward — all these facts united^ furnished good 
pounds for suspecting somethii^ wrong. There were other 
points too, upon which Mr. WyUys bad his doubts ; although 
the general resemblance of this uuUndaai to William Stanley, 
was sufficient to pass with most people, allowing for the natuial 
changes produced by time, yet there were some minor per- 
sonal traits, which did not correpipcind with his recollection ef 
Mr. Stanley's son : the voice appeared to him difierent in tone ; 
he was also disposed to belieTe the claimant shorter and fuller 
than WUliam Stanley, in the formation of his body and Hmbs ; 
as to this man's gait, which was entirely different from that 
of William. Stanley, as a boy, nearer obsenration had in- 
creased 3Ar.WyUys's first impre8si<mon that subject. On 
these particular points, Mrs. Stanley wod Hazlehuist were no 
judges ; for the first had scarcely seen her step-son, the last had 
<Hily a child's recollection of him. Near could Miss Agnes's 
opinion have much weight, since she had seldom seen the 
boy, during the last years he passed on i^te ; for, at that 
time, she had been much detained at home, by the ill heahh 
of her mother, {iazlehurst had watched the claimant closely, 
and the interview had silenced his first misgivings, for he had 
been much struck with two things: he had always heard, 
whenever the subject of William Stanley's character had 
been alluded to before him, that this unfortunate young man 
was sullen in temper, mi dull in mind. Now, the sailor's 
whole expression and manner, in his qunion, had shown too 
much cleverness for William Stanley ; he had appeared 
decidedly quick*witted, vnd his a»intenanee was certainly 
rather good-natured than otherwise. JVf r. Wytlys admitted 
that 'Harry's views were just ; he was struck with both these 
observatk^ns ; he thought them eonrect and important. Then 
Hazlehurat thonghl he had seen soma- signs of intelligence 
between Clapp and the saik)r once or twice, a mere glance> 
he t&t^d not be positive, however, since tt might have been 
his own suspicions. As to the Tofaime of the Spectator, Im 
14* 
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had fek at first morally certain that he had read that veiy 
volume at Qreatwood, only four years ago, but he had since 
remembered that his brother had the same edition, and he 
might have read the book in Philadelphia ; in the mean time 
he would try to recall the circumstances more clearly to his 
mind ; fbr so long as he had a doubt, he could not swear to 
the feet* He knew it was not the octavo edition, at Great- 
wood, that he had been reading, for he distinctly remembered 
the portrait of Steele in the frontispiece, and Addison's papers 
on the Paradise Lost, which he had been reading ; that very 
portrait, and those papers, were contained in the volume 
handed to him by Clapp. Both Mr. Wyllys and Hazlehurst 
were gratified to find, that Mrs. Stanley diflfered from them 
less than they had feared. She confessed, that at one moment * 
her heart had misgiven her, but on looking closely at the 
sailor, she thought him less like her husband than she had 
expected ; and she had been particularly struck by his em- 
' barrassment, when she had asked him to describe the furni- 
ture of the drawing<room at Greatwood, the very last summer 
he had been there, for he ought certainly under such cir- 
cumstances, to have remembered it as well as herself; he had 
looked puzzled, and had glanced at Mr. Olapp, and the 
lawyer bad immediately broken off the examination. Such 
were the opinions of the friends at this stage of the proceed- 
ings. Still it was an alarming truth, that if there were im- 
probabilities, minor fecta, and shades of manner, to strengthen 
their doubts, there was, on the other side, a shoW of evidence, 
which might very possibly prove enough to convince a jury. 
Hazlehurst had a thousand things to attend to, but he had 
decided to wait at Wyllys-Roof until the arrival of MK 
Ellsworth. 

Leaving those most interested in this vexatious afibir to 
hold long consultations togedier in Mr. Wyliys's study, we 
must now proceed to record a visit which Miss Agnes re- 
ceived from one of oar Longbtidge acquaintances, and we 
d^l therefore join tkrladiea. 
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"l am sorry, my deaMfaat the hoase is not so quiet as we 
could wish, just now," said Miss Agnes to Jane, one jnoming, 
as she and l^tnor were sitting together in the young widow's 
room. 

** Thank you. Aunt; hut it does not disturb me, and I 
know it is not to be avoided just now," said Jane, languidly. 

"No, it cannot be helped, with this troublesome business 
going on ; and we shall bftve Mrs. Creighton and Mr. Ells- 
worth here soon." 

'^Pray, do not change your plans on my account. I need 
not see any of your frienik ; I shall scarcely know they are 
Here," said Jane, with a deep ^igh. 

** If it were possible to defer their rimt, I should do so ; 
but situated as we are with Mr. £Il8W0tth>^" added Miss 
Wyllys. 

« Certainly ; do not let me interfere with his coming. I 
ieel perfectly indi&rsnt as to who comes or goes ; I can 
neyer take any more pleasnre in- society 1" 

"Here is my aunt WyDys dri-ring up to the door,"jsaid 
£^noT, who was sitting near a window.. "Do you feel 
equal to seeing her ?" 

"Oh, no, not to-day, dear," said Jane in an implonng 
▼oice ; and Elinor «»xirdingly remahied with her cousin, 
while Miss Agnes went down to meet Mrs. George Wyllys. 
This lady was still living at Longbridge, although every few 
months she talked of leaving the plaee^ Her oldest boy had 
just received a midshipman's warrant, to which he was cer- 
tainly justly entitled-^his father having lost his life in the 
public service. The rest of her children were at home ; and 
rather spoilt and tmublesome little people they were. 

"How is Jane?'- asked Mrs* Wyllys, as she entered the 
house*. 

"Very sad an^ feeble; bui I hope the air here will 
strengthen her, a&ex a time." 

" Poor tliing !— -no wonder she is sad, indeed ! So young, 
and such an affiction^ ! How is the chtkl ?" 
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<« Muck better ; she is^ite plftytfitli and 4i8fcarb6 Jane very 
. much l^ askings alber her father. What a warn» drive yoii 
. must have had, Harriet ; you had better throw off your bot« 
and stay with us until evening." 

*' Thank you ; I ixkust go home for dinner, and shall not 
be able to stay more than half an hour. Is your father ioi? 
i wished to see him, as well as yourself, on business." 

^ No, he is not at hcone ; he has gone off some miles, to 
look at some workmen who are putting up a new farm-house^" 

'^ I am sorry he is not at home, for I want to ask his opinion. 
And yet he must have his han^ fid I just now, with that 
vexatious Stanley case. I must say, I think Olapp deserves 
to be sent to 4he tread»mtU !" 

"Perhaps he does," tephed Miss Wyllys, **It is to be 
hoped at least, that he will receive what he deserves^ and 
nothing more." 

"I hope he will, with all my heart ! But as I have not 
much time to spare, I must ptooeed to Jay my Affairs befcne 
you. Now I really and honeslly want your advice^ Agnes." 

" You have had it often before," replied Miss Wyllys, 
smiling. "I am quite at your service how^" sbe added, 
seeing her sister«4nrlaw look a little uneasy. 

Mrs. Wyllys was- silent for a moment. 

" I scarcely know where to begin," she then said ; ** fot 
here I am, come to -consult you on a subject which you may 
think beneath. your oelice ; you aie superior to such tri&og 
matters,' ' she said, smiling-^-^nd then added : ^* But seriously, 
I have too ifiuch confidence in your judgment apd good 
sense, to i^ish to act without your iapprabation." • 

" What is the point upon which I am to dedde ?-**ibr you 
have nofe yet- told me anything*" 

"It is a subject upon which I have been thinkiag for 
some time-several mdnths* What sh^ld you say to my 
marrying again ?" asked Mrs. Wyllyg stcnidy. 

Miss Agnes was amazed. She had known her ssster-in- 
law, when some yeacs^ yaunger, xefuse move Hu^ one good 
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ofier ; and hsd never for a ihoment donbted her intention 'to 
remain a widow for life. 

*« Yon surprise me, Harriet," she said ; ** I had no idea- 
yon thought of marrying again.'* 

^ Certaiiriy, I never thought of taking mioh a step until 
quite lately.' ^ 

«' And who is the gentletnan ?** asked Miss Agnesrin 8<Hne 
anxiety* 

^ I know yon wifl at least agree with me, in thinking that 
I have mad^ a prudent choicow The welfare of my children 
is indeed my chief consideration. I find, Agnes, that they 
require a stronger hand than mine to manage them. Long 
before Evert went to sea, he was completely his own master ; 
there were only two persons who had any influence over 
him, one is his grandfather, the other, a gentleman who will, 
I suppose, before long, become nearly connected with him. 
I frankly acknowledge tibat I have no control over him my- 
i^lf ; it is a mortifying feet to confess, but my system of 
education, though an exceHent one in theory, has not jsuc- 
ceeded in practice." 

Because,' thought Miss Agnes, * there is too much theory, 
my good sister.' ** But you have not yet named the gentle- 
man," she added, aloud. 

*< Oh, I have no doubt of your approving my choice ! He 
is a most worthy, excellent man— >of course, at my time of 
life, I shall not make a love-match. Can't you guess the in- 
dividnal--*-one of my Longbridge neighbours ?" 

" From Longbridge," said Miss Wyllys, ifot a little sur- 
pnsed . ** Edward Tibbs, perhaps," she added, smiling. He 
was an unmarried man, and one of the Longbridge beaux. 

^ Oh, no ; how can you think me so silly, Agnes ! lam 
ashamed of you! It is a Vfry di&rent person ;> the family 
are great fiivourilA of your's." 

" One of the Van Homes f '. Mrs. Wyllys shook her head. 

**One of the Hubbai^?— Is it John Hubbard, the prin- 
cipal of (^ new Academy f uk^tiiied Mist Agnes, faintly. 
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«< I>o you suppose I woald marry a m»a of two-ox^Iliee- 
and-tweniy !" exclaimed Mrs. Wy llys with^indignaUOD. ** It 
is Ids uncle ; a naan against whom there can be no possible 
objection — Mr. James Hubbard." 

' Uncle Doaie, of aE men V thongfat Miss Agnes. * Silent, 
sober, sleepy Uncle Dozie. Well, we must be thadkfui that 
it is no worse.' 

*< Mr. Hubbard is certainly a respectable man, a man of 
principles," she obserired aicmd. ^But vrerybody looked 
upon him as a eonfirm^d /Ad badbelor; I did aot suspect 
either of you of haring any thoughts of marrying," con- 
tinued Miss Agnes^ smiling; 

<^I am sometimes surprised that we should hare come to 
thai ccmchtsion, myself. But it is chiefly £m the sake of my 
diildTen that I marry; you must know me well enough, 
Aghesr to be convinced that I srarifioe myself for them !" 
^ *< I wish, indeedf that it may be for dietr good, Harriet !" 

^ Thank you ; I have-no dodbt of it. I feel perfect cc»i- 
fidence in Mr. Hubbard ; he i» a maa ^ tnuch older than 
myself, and so much more experienced, that I d^all be en* 
tirely guided in future by his counsel and advice." 

Miss Agnes had some difficuky in repressing a smile and 
a sigh. 

^ Of course, I am well aware that many people will think 
I am taking a fodish step," continued Mrs. Wyllys. ** Mr. 
Hubbard's connexions, are generally not thought agreeable, 
perhaps ; he has very little pioperty, and no profession. I 
am not blinSed, you see ; but I am very indiffisrent as to the 
opinion of the world in general ; I am very independent of 
all but my immediate friends, as yon well know, Agnes." 

Miss Wyllys was silent. 

*< In fact, my attention was &st fixed upon Mr. Hubbard, 
by finding how little he was appreciated and undeistood by- 
others ; I regretted that I had at first allowed myself to be 
guided by general opinion. Now I think it very possible that, 
although Mr. Hubbatd h«B been your oeighb^ Ibr years^ 
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eiren yon, Agnes, may have a Tcrjr mistaken opinion of him ; 
yoa may have underrated his talents, his strong auctions, 
and energetic character. I was surprised myself to find, 
what a very agreeahle companion he is !" 

"*! have always believed Mr. James Hubbard a man of 
kind feelings, as you observe, and a man of good principles ; 
two important points, certainly.*' 

•* I am glad you do him justice. But you are not tiware 
perhaps, what a very pleasant companion he is, where he 
feels at his ease, and knows that he is understood.*' 

' That is to say, where he can doze, while another person 
thinks and talks for him,' thought Miss Agnes. 

•* The time is fixed I suppose for the wedding, Harriet ?" 
she inquired aloud, with a «nile. 

•♦Nearly so, I believe. I told Mr. Hubbard that I should 
be just as ready to marry him next week, as next year ; we 
agreed that when two persons of our ages had come to an 
understanding, they might as well settle the matter at once. 
We shall be married, I fancy, in the morning, in church, with 
only two or three friends present. I hope, Agnes, that your 
father and yourself will J>e with me. You know that I 
should never have taken this step, if you had not agreed 
with me in thinking it for the good of my children.'* 

** Thank you, Harriet ; of course we shall be present; if 
you wish it." 

** Certainly I wish it. ^ I shall alwa]/^ look upon you as 
my best friends and advisers," 

•'Next to Mr. Hubbard, in future," replied Miss Agnes, 
smiling. 

«• When you know him better, you will confess that he 
deserves a high place in my confidence. You have no idea 
how much his brother and nieces think of him ; but that is 
no wonder, for they know his good sense, and his compa- 
nionable qualities. He is really a very agreeable ccmipanion, 
Agnes, for a rational woman ; quite a cultivated mind, too." 

Visions of cabbages and turnips rose in Miss Agnes-s 
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mio^cl, as the only xuldvatioa ever ooanecte4f tiU now, widx 
Uncle Dozie's name. 

" We passed last evening charmingly ; I read the I^y of 
the Last Minstrel aloud to him, and he. seemed to enjdy it 
very mucb>" continued Mrs, Wyllys; - 

*He took a nap, I suppose,' thought Miss Agnes. *<He 
ought to he well pleased to have a fair lady re^ laloud to 
him," she replied, smiling. 

'^ The hetter I know him, the more satisfied I am with my 
choice^. I have found a mian upon whom I can dej)end for 
support and advice — ^and one who is at the same time a very 
pleasant companion. Do you know, he sometimes reminds 
me of our excellent father." 

This was really going too far, in Miss Agnes's opinion ; 
she quite resented a comparison hetween Uncle Dozie and 
Mr. Wyllys. The widow, however, was too much occupied 
with her own affairs, to notice Mj^s Agnes's expression. 

'^ I find, indeed, that the whole family are more agreeable 
than I had supposed^ but you rather gave me a prejudice 
against them. The young ladies ijodprove on acquaintance, 
they are pretty, amiable young women ; I have seen them 
quite often since we have been near neighbours. Well, I 
must leave you, for Mr. Hubbard dines with me to-day. In 
the mean time, Agnes, I commit my affairs to your hands. 
Since I did not find your father at home, I shall write to him 
this evening." 

The ladies parted ; and as Mrs. \^yllys passed out of the 
room, she met Elinor* 

" Good morning, Elinor," she said ; " your aunt has news 
for you, which I would tell you myself if I had time :" then 
nodding, she left the house, and had sopn driven oK 

<< My dear Aunt, what is this news ?" asked Elinor. 

Miss Agues looked a little annoyed, a little mortified, and 
a Httle amused. ^ 

When the mystery was expkined, Elinor's amazement 
was great. 
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•It is incredibfef she exolakned. "My Aunt WyHya 
aetuaiiy going to marry that prosing*, napping Mr. Hubbard ; 
Uncle Dozier 

** When I remember her hui^nd," said Miss Agties, with 
feeling, «* it doe^ seem inctedible ; my dear, warmrhearted, 
handsome, animctied brother George !" 

" How extraordinary !" said Elinor, who could do nothing 
but exclaim. ^ 

** No ; not in the feast extraordinary,'* added Miss Agnes ; 
^ such marriages, dear, seem quite eommom" 

Mri WyDys ^w'as no^ at'afl astonished at the iril^rfiigence. 
^^I ha^e e^tpected thstt H^riet wouH marry, all along; 
she has a great many good intentions, and some good quaU* 
tie^; but I knew fke would not vemain a widow. It £9 
rtither strange that lAe should have chosen James Hubbard ; 
but she might hai^ done worse." 

With dies^ phflosophical reflections, Mrs. Wyilye's friends 
looked forward to ^ happy event which wa^ soon to take 
pla($e. The very sclme morning that Mis» Agnes was taken 
iiMo the confidence of the bnde, the friends of the groom also 
learned th^ news, but in a more indirect manner. 

The charms of a parterre are daily be-rhymed in verse, 
and vaunied in prose, but the beauties of a vegetable garden 
seldom mee^ wiUi 4ie admiration- they might claim. If you 
Uflk of beets, people fen<5y them sliced with pepper and 
vinegar ; if you mention cartots, they are seen floating in 
soup ; cabbage figures in the form of cold-slaw, or disguised 
under drawn-butter ; if you refer to corn, it appears to the 
mind^s eye wmpt in a napkin to keep it warm, ©r cut up 
with beans in a succatash^ Half the people who see these 
good tlnngs ^ily ^ead on the^ board before ih^m, «re only 
acquainted with vegetatyles after they have been mutilated 
and disguised by Cookery. They would not know the leaf 
of a beet from that of the spinach, the green tuft of a carrot 
from the delicate sprigs of paisley^. Now, a bouquet of poses 
alid pinks is certainly a very beautiful object, but a collection 

Vot. II. — 15 
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6f fine vqgetal^lesy with the rich yanety of shape and colour, 
in leaf, fruit, and root, such as nature has given them to us, 
is a nohle sight. So thought Uncle Dozie, at least. . The 
rich texture and shading of the common cahbage-leaf was 
no novelty to him ; he had dien watched the red, coral-like 
veins in the glossy green of the beet ; the long, waving^leaf 
of the maize, with the silky tassels of its ears, were beautiful 
in his eyes ; and so were the rich, white heads of the cauli- 
flower, delicate as carved ivory, the feathery tuft of the carrot, 
the purple fruit of the egg-plant, and HoR brilliant scarlet 
tiMnato. He came nearer than most Christians, out of 
Weather^eld, to sympathy with the old Egyptians in their 
onion-worship. 

With such tastes and partialities. Uncle Dozie was gene- 
rally to be found in his garden, between the hours of sun-rise 
and sun-set ; gardening having been his sole occupation for 
nearly forty years. His brother, Mr* Joseph Hubbard, having 
something to communicate, went there in search of him, on 
the morning to which we refer. But Uncle Dozie was not 
to be found. The gardener, however, thought thftt he could . 
not have gone very far, for he had passed near him not five 
minutes before ; and he suggested that, perhaps Mr, Hubbard 
was going out somewhere, for ^ he looked kind o' spruco 
and drest up.*' Mr. Hubbard expected his brother to dine 
at home, and thought the man mistaken. In passing an 
arbour, however, he caught a glimpse of the individual he 
was looking for, and on coming nearer, he found Uncle Dozie, 
dressed in a new summer suit, sitting on the arbour seat 
taking a nap, while at his feet was a very fine basket of 
vegetables, arranged with more than usual care. Unwilling 
to disturb him, his brother, who knew that his naps seldom 
lasted more than a few minutes at a time, took a turn in the 
garden, waiting for him to awake. He had hardly leA the 
arbour however, before he heard Uncle Dozie moving; turning 
in that direction, he was going to join him, when, to his great 
astonishment, he saw his brother steal from the arbour, with 
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the basket of vegetables on his arm, and disappear between 
two TOWS of pea-brush. 

** James ! — ^I say, James ! — ^Where are you going ? Stop 
a minute, I want to speak to you !" cried Mr. Joseph Hub- 
bard. 

He received no answer. 

••James ! — ^Wait a moment for me ! Where are you?" 
added the merchant^ and walking quickly to the pea-rows, 
he saw his brother leave them and dexterously make for the 
tall Indian-corn. Now Uncle Dozie was not in the least deaf; 
and his brother was utterly at a loss to account for his evading 
him in the first place, and for his not answering in the second. 
He thought the man had lost his senses : he was mistafken, 
Uncle Dozie had only lost his heart. Determined not to 
give up the chase, still calling the retreating Uncle Dozie, 
he pursued him from the pea-rows into the windings of the 
corn-hills, across the walk to another growth of peas near 
the garden paling. Here, strange to say, in a manner quite 
inexpHcable to his brother, Uncle Dozie and his vegetables 
suddenly disappeared! Mr. Hubbard was completely at 
iauk : he could scarcely believe that he was in his own 
garden, and that it was his own brother James whom he 
had been pursuing, and who seemed at that instant to have 
rankhed Ttom before his eyes — through the fence, he should 
have said, had such a thing been possible. Mr, Hubbard 
was a res<^te man ; he determined to sift the matter to the 
bottom. Still calling upon the fugitive, he made his way to 
the gaiden paling through the defile of the peas. No one 
was there — a broad, open bed lay on either hand, and before 
liim the fence. At last he observed a foot-print in the earth 
near the paling, and a rustling sound beyond. He advanced 
and looked over, aild to his unspeakable amazement, saw his 
brother, James Hubbard, busily engaged there, in collecting 
the scattered vegetables which had fallen from his basket. 

••Jem !— Ihave caught you at last, have I ! What in the 
name of cotnmon sense are you about there ?" 
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No reply was made, but Uncle Dozie proceeded to ga^er 
up his cauliflowers, peas and tomatoes^to the best- of his 
ability. 

^ Did you % over the fence, or through it f asked his 
brother, quite surprised, 

^^ Neither one nor the other,'* replied Unde Dosie, su&ily. 
" I came throu^hr the gate*" 

" Gate I— rwhy there never was a gate heie l" * 

" There is one now." 

And so there was ; part of the paHng had been turned into 
a narrow gate. 

" Why, who cut this gate, I should like to know ?" 

"I did." ^ 

" You dii Jem ? What for ?— ^Wfeat is the use pf it ?' ^ 

" To go through." 

** To go where ? It only leads into Mxs. Wy lly»'s gs»rdea,** 

Uncle Dozie xnade no answer. 

" What are you doing with those yegetahies ? I am real^ 
curious to know." 

^ Going to carry them da;mi there," said Uncle Dozie* 

<^Down where?" repeated Uncle Jose, looking on ihe 
ground strewed with vegetables. 

"Over there." 

" Over where ?" asked the merchant, raising hk ^es tin 
wards a neighbouring bam before him. 

<^ Yonder," added Uncle Dozie, making a sort of indesenb- 
able nod backward with his head. 

'^ Yonder ! — ^In the street dp you mean ? Are you goings 
to throw them away ?" 

'* Throw away such a icauliflower as thi^ t" exdaiiaed 
Uncle Dozie, with great iiulignation. 

" What are you going to do, with them, then ?" 

" Carry them to the house there." 

"What house?" 

« Mrs. Wyllys's, to be sure," repUed Uncle Dozie, boldly. 

" What is the use of carrying vf getaUea to Mia. WyUya ? ' 
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BhB has a gaiden of her own,'* said hts brother, reiy inno- 
eeatly. 

«<Misenibie garden — poor, tbin soil," muttered Uncle 
Doeie. 

^Jsiit Well, then, I can understand it ; but you niright 
as weU send them by the gardener.*^ 

Uncle Dozie made no^peply, but proceeded to arrange his 
▼egetftbfes in the basket, with an eye to appearances ; he had 
gathered them all up again, but another object which had 
&llen on the grass lay unnoticed. 

« What is that*-* book f* asked his brother. 

Uncle Dozie turned round, saw the volume, picked it up, 
and tlmttrt it in his pocket. 

"Did you drop it? I didn't know you ever carried a 
book about you,'* repHed his brother, with some surprise. 
*«Wliatisitr' 
' ^A book of poetry. 
- "Whose poetry?" 

"I am sure I 've forgotten," replied Uncle Dozie, taking 
a look askance at the title, as it half-projected from his 
podcet. "It "s Coleri%e's Ancient Mariner," he added. 

" What in the world are you going to do with it ?" said 
'his brother, with increasing surprise. 

^I wanted a vohime of poetry.". 

"You— Jem Hubbard! Why, I thought Yankee-Doodle 
was the only poetry you cared for !" 
''■ « I don't care for it, but she does." 
• " She !— What t^t .^' asked Uncle Josie, with lively curi- 
omty, but very little tact, it would seem. 

"Mrs. WyU3rs," was the labenic reply. 

" Oh, Mrs. Wyllys ; I told her soine time ago that she was 
Tory wdcdtefi 6) any of our books." 

" It isn^t one of yow books ; it *s mine ; I bought it," 

"It wasn't worth while to buy it, Jem," said his brother ; 
•»I dare say Emmeline has, got it in the house. If Mrs. 
WyDys asked to borrow it, you ought to have taken Emme- 
15* 
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line's, though she isnH at home ; ^he. jusit kec^ het boofai 
to show (^on the centre-table, you know. Our neighbour. 
Mm. Wyllys, seems quite a reader," 

« She doesn't want this to read herself," observed Uwlp 
Dozie. 

i« No ?«— What does she want it for ?" 

•* She wanto nue to read it ak>u4*!' 

Uncle Josie opened his eye^ in mute astonishment. ^Unc]|s 
Dozie coptinued, as if to excuse himself for tlus ui^usual 
offence : " She asked for a favourite vplame of mine ; but I 
hadn't any favourite ; so I bought this. It looks pretty, and 
the bookseller said i^ was called a gopd article." 

<^Why, Jem, are you crazy, m^lr^au going to read 
poetry s^loud !" 

<< Why Qot ?" said Uncle Dozie, growing bolder as ib0 
conversation continued, and he finished arranging bis ba^Eet 

" I believe you are out of your head, Jem ; I ^on't \iiMler- 
stand you this morning. What is the ix;^eaimg. of tUs?— - 
what are you about ?" 

'< Going to be marri^," replied Unele Done, not wailiqg 
for any further questions, b^(. setting off at a brisk step to- 
wards Mrs. Wyllys's door. 

Mr. Joseph Hubbard remained looking over the fence, v^ 
silent amazement ; he could scarcely bddeve his seos^ so 
entirely was he taken by imrprise. In good sooth, Uncle 
Dozie had managed matters very slily, through (hat Uttj|^ 
gate in the garden paling ; not a human being h^d suap^cted 
him. Uncle Josie's doubts were soon, enlivdy remoYed, 
however ; he was convinced of the reality of all he ha4 
heard and seen that momiog, when he observed his brother 
standing on Mrs. Wyllys's steps, anjd the widow coming out 
to receive him, with a degree of elegance in. her drp^s, aa^ 
grapiousness in heir manner, qoite 4perceptiUe across the 
garden ; the fair lady ^mired the vegetables, ordered them 
carried into the cellar, ^nd received Coleridge's Ancient 
Mariner from Uncle Dozi^'s handsu i^l^le they were sti^l 
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Standing beneath the roge-cOYered potrch, looking sufficiently 
lov«>like to remove any lingering doubts of Uncle Josie. 
After the happy couple hadenteied the house, the.mercbant 
left his station at the paling* and retuned to his own solitary 
dimier, laughing beo^fy whenever the morning scene re- 
cmn^ to him. We have said that Unde Dozie had man- 
aged his love afEaits thus far so slyly, that no one suspected 
him ; that very a^raooih however* one of- the most distin- 
guished goasipe of LtHigbcidgej Mis. Tibbs's mother^ saw 
him napping in Mts. Wyllys's parlour, Mrith a rose-bud in 
his bnttonrdiole, and the Andent Mariner in his hand. She 
Was quite too experienced in bei vocalieo* not to draw her 
own conclusions; and &8U8{acion» once excited, was instantly 
communicated to others. The news spread like wild-fire ; 
and when the eveningf>e)l rongi it had become a cmifirmed 
fact in many houses, thfa Mzs^ Wyllys and Mr. James Hub- 
bard had already been privately manied six months. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

<* Now tell me, brother Clarence, what think you 

Of this '" 

Henry Vt 

BsfOBE the end of the week, the friends at Wyliys-Roof, 
after carefully examimng all the feutts within their knowledge, 
were confirmed in their first optnioD, that the individual 
.claiming to be William Stanley was an impostor. Mrs. 
Stanley was the last of the three to make up her mind de- 
cidedly, on the point ; bi|t at l^igM^* she also was convinced, 
that Mr. Cla|^ and tiua sai)or had united in a conspiracy to 
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obtain possession of her husbaiuf s estate. The chief xeasons 
for believing this to be the case^ eotisisted in the difierence of 
character and ejcpression between the ckimant and Willieun 
Stanley : the more Mr. Wyllys examined this point, the 
ckarer it appeared to bim, who had known his ^end*s only 
son from an in&nt, and had always fek muoh interested in 
him. As a chikl, and a boy, William Stanley had been of 
a morose temper, and of a sluggish, inactive mind*— jiot posi- 
tively stupid, but certainly §Ba from clever ; this claimant,' on 
the contrary, had all the expression and manner of a shrewd, 
quick-witted man, who might be passionate, but who looked 
like a good-nat«ired person, although his countenance was 
partially disfigured by traces of intemperance. These facts, 
added to the length of time which had elapsed since tfab 
reported death of the individual, the neglect to claim his 
inheritance, the suspieiotis circumstances under which thm 
sailor now appealed^ under the auspices of an obscure country 
lawyer, who bore an indifferent character, and to whom the 
peculiar circumstances of the Stanley estate were probably 
well known, all united in producing the belief in a- conspi- 
racy. There was no doubt, however, but that a strong case 
could be made out on the other hand by the claimant ; it was 
evident that Mr. Reed was convinced of his identity ; his 
resemblance to William Stanley, and to Mr. Stanley, the 
father, coi|ld not be denied; the similarity of the hand- 
writing was also reirfarkable; his profession, his apparent 
age, his possession of the letters, his accurate knowledge of 
persons and plaeee connected with the family, altogether 
amounted to an important body of evidence in his favour. 

it would require a volume in itself, to give the details of 
this singular case ; but the general reader will probably care 
for little more tha^ an outline of the proceedings. It would 
indeed, demand a l«gal hand 4o do fall justice to the subject ; 
■those who are disposed to inquire more particularly into the 
matter, having a natural pa«ifeKty, or acquired taste- for the 
intricate uncertainties (tftthc law, w»f probably have it in 
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thek power ere long, to hUovr the ease throughoat, in print ; 
it is understood at Longbridge, that Mif James Bernard, son 
of Judge Bemaid, is engaged in writing a regular report, 
which, it is supposed, will shortly be pufaliahed. In the 
mean time, we shali be compelled to confine ourselves chiefly 
to a general statement of the most important proceedings, 
more.paxtieubffly connected with our narrative. 

**Heie is a letter from Ciapp, sir, proposing a compro- 
mise^'' said Hazlehmst, landing the paper to Mr. Wyllys. 
It was dated two daya alber the interview at Wyllys-Roof ; 
the tone was amkabk and respectful, though word^ in Mr. 
Clapp's pecuHar style. We have not space far the letter 
kspeMj but its purport was, an ofier on the part of Mr. Stanley 
to forgive all arrears* and osrariook the past, provided his 
£iihef 'S «8ti^, in te aotual condition, waa^immediately placed 
in his hands. Hfe wns urged to take this step, he said, by 
jpespect for his exponents, and the conviction that they had 
acted tonsmentiously, while he himself, by his own neglect 
to appear «aclier, had natoiafly given -nse to suspicions. He 
VBB therefore veady to- receive the^ propierty as it stood at 
present, engaging that neither executors nor legatee should 
be molested for airreare ; the sums advanced to Hazlehurst, 
he was willing should be considered equivalent to the legacy 
bequeathed to Inm by Mr. Stanley, the father, in case of his 
son's return, akhbugh in fact they amounted to a much larger 
sum. 

This ofier ai a compromise merely confirmed the suspi- 
cions of all parties at Wyllys-Roof. The offer was rejected 
in ^e same letter which announced to Mr. Reed, that the 
defendants had seen as yet no good reason for believing in 
the identity. <rf the individual claiming the name of William 
Stankyf and consequently, that they should contest his claim 
to &6 Stanley estate. 

After this step, it became necessary to make every prepa- 
ration for a trial ; as it was already evident, from the usual 
legal notices of the plaintiff, that they intended to carry the 
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case into a court of justice, with as little delay as possible. 
It was the fiist ol^fect of Mr. Wyllys and Hazlehnrst, to 
obtain as mach testimony as lay within their reach, upon the 
points of the capacity and nataral temperamenl of William 
Stanley; letters were written, in the hope of discovering 
something tbrotigh the oid^mily physician, the school-mast^, 
and companions of the young man before he went to sea ; and 
Mis. Stanley ev«n believed that the nurse of her step-son 
was still living. Agents were also employed, to search oat 
some clue, which might help to trace tlK past life and cha- 
racter of the individual bearing the name of William Stanley. 
Harry was only awaiting the expected arrival of Mr. EAh* 
worth, before he set ont himself for the little town in the 
neighbourhood of Qreitfwood, where he hoped to gather 
much useful evidence. To ^hat degree he was also desirous 
of the pleasure of meeting Mis. Creighton again^ we cannot 
say ; but his friends at Wyllys-Boof believed that he waa 
quite, as anxious to see the «ster as the brother. He bad 
not loner to wait, for, punctdal to the appointed day, the 
eatliesi possible, Mr. Elbwcmh arrived, accompanied by Mis. 
Creighton. 

«« Now, Mr. HazlehuTBt, come here and tell me all abont 
these vexatious proceedh^fs," said Mrs. Creighton to Hany, 
as the whole party left the dining-room foir the piazza, ^e 
day Mr. Ellsworth and his sister arrived at WyUys-Roof. 
** I hope you and Frank found out, in that long consultation 
you had this morning, that k would not be difficult to settle 
the matter as it ought to be settled ?" 

^ On the contrary, we agreed that there were a great many 
serious difficulties before us.*' 

<' You donU surely think there is any real danger as to Uie 
result ?'* asked the lady with great intt^iest. ^ You canmit 
suppose that tkis man is really William Stanley, come to life 
again !*' 

**No i I believe him to be an impostor ; and so does Elb- 
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woitbr— 60 do we all ; but he mrices out quite a plausible 
story, neTeitiieleM." 

** Bttt what are you going to do ? Comoy sit down heie, 
and tell me about it." 

*«You forgett Josephine," said Mr. Ellswofth, smiling^ 
'< that we lawyers dare not trust the ladies with our se^ets ; 
you must contrive to restrain your curiosity, or interest-— 
whichever you choose to call it — ^nntil the trial." 

^ Noneeose S-^I am quite too much interested for that ; I 
shall expect to hear « great deal before the trial. Is it pos- 
sible y<mx stock of patience will last till then, Miss Wyllys ?" 
added the lady, turning to Elinor. 

** Well, I don't know ; I confess myself very anzions as 
to the result," said Elinor, ^ilushing a little. 

''To be sure; we are all anxious; and I expect to be 
taken into your confidence, Mr. Hazlehurst, qnite as far as 
you legal gentlemen think it safe to admit a lady. Frank 
has a very bad habit of never trusting me with his business 
matters, Miss Wyll3rs ; we must cure him of that." 

<* I am inclined lo think, Mrs. Creigbton, your patience 
would scarcely bear the recital of even one case of Richard 
Roe versus John Doe," said Mr. Wyllys. 

«« Perhaps not ; for I cate not a straw for Richard Roe, or 
John Doe, either." * 

** Would you really like to see the account which this new- 
comer gives of himself?" asked Hazlehurst* 

*• Certainly ; I speak seriously, I assure you." 

•• You shall see it this evening," said Harry. " I think 
you will agree with me, that it is a strange story." 

« But, Mrs. Creigbton," said Mr. Wyllys, •* we have had 
our heads so full of law, and conspiracies, and impostors, 
lately, that I was in hopes you would bring us something 
more agreeable to think and talk about. What were the 
people doing at Nahant when you left there ?" 

^ It was very dull there ; at least I thought so ; I was in 
a great hurry for Frank to bring me away." 
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*^ What was wanting, pray I" asked Mr. Wyllya. '< Waa 
it the fault of the weather, the water, or the compaay ?" 

*^ Of all together, sir ; nothing was of the right kind ; it 
was not half so pleasant aa Saratoga this year. £ven the 
flirtations were not as aouising as usual." 

^ I should have thought you might hayft been aqaused in 
some other way," said Mr. EUswcHlh. 

'* Flirtation, I would have you believe, my good biollier, 
is sometimes quite an agreeable and exciting pastime." 

**Faute de mieux^^ said Harry, smiling^ 

*< You i^rpnse me, Josephine, by saying so, as you are no 
flirt yourself," observed her brother, with. a. perfectly hiHiest 
and natural expression. 

^' Well, I don't know; certainly I never flirt intentionally ; 
but I won't be sure my. spirits have not carried me away 
sometimes. Have you never, Miss Wyllys, in moinents of 
gaiety or excitement, said more than you intended to?" 

''Have I never flirted, do you mean?" asked Elinor, 
smiling. 

'* But though you say it yourself, I don't believe you aie 
a bit of a flirt, Mrs. Czeighton," said the unsuspicious Mr. 
Wyllys. 

'' Oh, no, sir ; I would not have you bejieye me a regular 
flirt for the woitd. I only acknowledge to a httle trifling, 
now and then. Miss Wyllys knows what I mean; we 
women are more observant of each other. Now, haven't 
you suspected me of flirting more than once ?" 

" You had better ask me," said Mary Van Alstyne ;— 
«* Elinor is not half suspicious enough." 

" The acquittal of the g^tlemen ought to satisfy you," 
said Elinor.' ''They are supposed to be the best judges. 
Are you sure, however, that you did not flirt with Mr. Hop- 
kins ? — ^he was at Nahant with you, I believe." 

" I am afraid it surpasses the power of woman to distract 
Mr. Hopkins's attention from a sheepshead or a paugee." 
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«* Yon have leaUy a very pretty yicw liere, Miss Wyilys, 
although there is n<rtfaiiig*bold or commanding in the country ; 
it makes a very pleasant home picture," ohserved Mr. Ells- 
worth, wh# had heen looking about him. <«That reach in 
the river has a very good eflecf ; the Iktle hamlet, too, looks 
well in the distance ; and the wood and meadow opposite, 
aie as well placed as one could wish." 

*< I am glad you like it ; but we really think that, for such 
simple scenery, it is uncommonly pretty," replied Elinor. 

"Yes ; even your fastidious friend. Mi. Stryker, pronounced 
the landscape about Wyllys-Roof to be very well puttogether," 
said Mrs. Creighton. 

•* Mr. Stryker, however, professes to have no eye for any- 
thing of the kind," replied Elindr. 

'* That is only one of the man^s affectations ; his eyes are 
more like those of other people than he is willing to confess. 
Though Mr. Stryker pretends to be one of your men of the 
world, whose notions are all practical, yet one soon discovers 
that he cherishes his useless foibles, like other people," said 
the lady, with an air of careless fmnkness ; though intending 
the speech for the benefit of Hazlehurst and Mr. Wyilys, 
who both- stood near her. 

" Perhaps you don't know that Mr. Stryker has preceded 
you into our neighbourhood," said Mary Van Alstyne. ** He 
is staying at Mr. de Vaux's." ^ 

** Oh, yes ; I knew he was to be here about these times. 
Pray, tell me which is Mr. de Vaux's place. It is a fine 
house, I am told." 

"A g^reat.deal too fine," said Harry. "It is all finery, or 
rather it was a few years since." 

" It is much improved now," observed Elinor ; " he talks 
of taking down half the columns. That is the house, Mrs. 
Creighton," she added, showing the spot where the white 
pillars of Colonnade Manor were partly visible through an 
opening in the wood. 

Vol. II. — 16 
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« What a colonnade it seems to be ! It p«ls one in mind 
of the Italian epigram on some bad avefaileotnre," SBod Mr. 
Ellsworth: V 

%/C Non nppuyBOy in veriti V " 

** I understand, Miss Wy llys, that your friend, Mr. Stryker, 
calls it the * caffe de mille colonnes,* " said Mrs. Creighton. ' 

" Does Mrs. Creighton*s friend, Mr. Stryker, treat it so 
disrespectfully? Mr. de Vaux has given it a very good 
name, I think. It i# Broad lawn now ; last year it was 
Colonnade Manor." 

•* And, pray, what did Mr. Taylor's manorial rights consist 
in?" asked Mr. Ellsworth. 

" In the privilege of putting up as many Grecian summer- 
houses as he pleased, I suppose," said Harry ; " the place 
promised to be covered with them at one time." 

" Mr. de Vaux has taken them down ; all but two at least," 
said Elinor. 

" It was fortunate that Mr. Taylor had a long purse," re- 
marked Mrs. Creighton ; "for he seems to have delighted 
in superfluities of all kinds." 

" I suppose you are aware, Mrs. Creightoh,^hat false taste 
is always a very expensive forble," said Mr. Wyllys ; •• for 
it looks uponornament and improvement as the same thing. 
My neighbour, Mr. Taylor, certainly has as much of that 
spirit as any man I ever knew." 

*' The name he gave his place is a good proof of that," 
said Harry. " If he had called it the Colonnade, thai would 
have been at least descriptive and appropriate ; but he tacked 
on the Manor, which had neither rhyme nor reason to recom- 
mend it." 

"Was it not a Manor before the revolution?" inquired 
Mrs. Creighton. 

"Oh, no; only a farm belonging to the Van Homes. 
But Taylor would not have it called a farm, for the world ; 
he delights in big words," said Mr. Wyllys. 
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*^Tb«t w €nfy Bfttural, I aappoff^ ht^Don Pompey/ as 
Mr. ^tryker calls hioat" observed Mr. Ellswocth* 

The fotiowii^ moroiBg wa» the happy occasion, which 
was to Q^ke Mrs, Geoiig^ Wyllye the wife of Uncle Dozie. 
In the course of the week, whidi iotenrenei}' between her 
annouAcing the Sa^-^ii Wyllyfr-Roof, and the wedding itself, 
she had only consulted her friends twice, and changed her 
mind as often. M first it was settled that she was to be 
married at two o'clock^ in church, with four witnesses pre- 
sent, and thai from church she was to return quietly to her 
own ho«isey where tibe party were to eait a £unily dinner with 
her. A notet, howerer, infonoed her friends that it was 
finally decided, that the wedding should take place early in 
tbe cBoming, at her own heM^e, in the presence of some 
doz^i fsends. The dinuer was also postpctiied for a fortnight, 
as the happy couple int^ed U> 9!st out for Boston, the moiii- 
ing they were united. 

The wea^r was propitious ; and after an early breakfast 
tbe party ftem Wyily»-Ikief set out It iwduded Mr. Ells- 
worth and Mrs. Creighton, who were connexions of the bride, 
as well as H^rry« and the fiMoily ; Mary Van Alstyne re- 
maining at home with Jane. 

^ They soon feached LoAgbiidge, a&er a pleasant, early 
djrire. On being qsbered into Mrs, Wyllys*s drawing-room, 
they were received in a very informal manner by the bride 
herself. As SUnor had reoommended a grey silk for the 
wedding-dress, she was not at all surprised to find her aunt 
, n^Qttring a coloured mufiliQ. On one point, however, it was 
evident she had not changed her mind ; for the happy man, 
{Jncie Do»ie» was there in full matrimonials, with a new wig, 
and a white waistcoat. The groom elect koked much Hke 
a victim about to be sacrificed ; he was as misembly sheep- 
ish and fidgety as evet old bachelor could be under similar 
eifcumsfanoes. Mrs. Cse^htcm paid her compliments to the 
bride v>ry gracefully ; and rfio tried to look as if the ♦affair 
were not a partacularly good jdce. Mr. Wyjlys summoned 
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up a sort of resigned eheerftihiess ; Mtds Agnes and Elinor 
also endeavoured to look as became wedding-gueists. -The 
children^ who had all received presents from the bridegroom, 
. evidently thought the occasion a holiday. The elergymem 
having aj^ftred, Mrs. Wyllys gave her hand to the trembling 
groom, and the important transaction was soon over. 

'There is, at least, no danger of Uncle Dozie's taking a 
nap,' thought Harry, * he looks too nervous and uncomfort- 
able for that' 

Congratulations and good wishes were duly offered ; they 
served only to increase the bridegMom's distress, while the 
bride appeared perfectly satisfied, and in very good spirits. 
She felt disposed to make a cheerfol sacrifice for the benefit 
of her children, to whom she4]ad secured an efficient pro- 
tector, while at the same time, she was now sure of a prudent 
friend and counsellor for life : so at least she informed Mrs. 
Creighton. 

*' I am sorry your brother is not here, Mr. Hubbard." 

<< He went to New York, on business, last night," said the 
groom. . , , 

" I hope you will have a pleasant trip to Boston," ccmtinaed 
Mr. Wyllys. 

« Thank you for the wish, sir," interposed the bride, ** but 
we determined last evening to go^to Niagara, as we have 
both been to Boston already." 

* We shall hear of you at New Oleans, yet,' thought 
Harry. 

Refreshments were brought in, and everybody, of coarse, 
received their usual share of the wedding-cake. 

« You see I have set you an excellent example," said the 
bride to Mrs. Creighton and Elinor. • 

<< We must hope ^at these ladies will soon follow it," said 
Mr. Ellsworth, with a glance at lEUinor. 

^ Shall we thank him, Miss Wyllys ?" said Mrs. Oieighton. 
<^* It was kindly meant, I dare say." 

Mr. Wyllys, who was standing near them, smiled* 



*^It was only yestezday* ElitiaV* added the new Mrs. 
Hubbard, '^that Black Beae, who ma(]e the -cake you aie 
eating, toki me when she bjought it home, that she hoped 
soon to make your own wedding-cake." 

«« She has had tbo pzomiae of il ev^r since I was G,ve years 
old," said Elinor. 

*< Is it possiUe that Black Bess is still living and baking ?" 
aaid Harry. ^ I can remember her gingerbread, as long as 
I can recollect anything, I once overheard some Longbridge 
Jadies declare, that they could tell Black Bess's cake as far as 
Ihey could see it; which, struck me as something very 
wonderful/' 

'VSjbe s€!3ms to be a person of great importance," said Mr^i. 
Creighton ; ^ I shall hope soon to make hex acquaintance. 
My dear Miss Elinor, I wish you would bear in mind that 
your wedding'K^ake has been ordered these dozen years. I 
am afraid you foi^et how many qf i:m are interested in it, as 
well as Black Bess." 

^ Our notable housekeepers you know, teU us that wed- 
ding-cake will bear keeping half-a-century," said Elinor, 
siniUng. 

" That is after the ceremony I am sure, not before," said 
Mrs. Creighton, 

Elinor seemed at last annoyed by these persevering allu- 
sions, and several persons left the group. Ha^lehurst took 
a seat by Mi^s Patsey i hewap anxious to show her that her 
brother-in-law's bebaviouj*, had in no manner changed his 
regard for herself and her family. 

" Where is ChaijUe," he asked^ 

^* H^ h£is gone off to Lake Chapnplain now. I hope you 
and Charlie will both spon get ticed of trayelling about, M?. 
Hazlehijirst.; you ought tp jst^ at home with your friends." 

" But I don't seem to have any home ; Charlie and I are 
both by nature, home-bred, home-staying youths, but we seem 
fated to wander about. How is he coming on with his pic- 
tures ? — has he nearly done his work on the lakes ?" 
16* 
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«• Yes, I believe so ; he has promised to come to Long- 
bridge next month, for the rest of the summer. He has been 
distressed, quite as much as the rest of us, Mr. Hazlehurst, 
by these difiicuhies— " 

** Do not speak Of them. Miss Patsey ; it is a bad business ; 
but one which will never interfere between me and my old 
friends, I trust." 

Miss Patsey looked her thanks, her mortification, icnd her 
sympathy, but said nothing more. 

The carriage which was to convey the bride and groom to 
the steamboat, soon drove to the door ; and taking leave of 
their friends, the happy couple set offT They turned back', 
however, before they were out of sight, as Mre. Hubbard 
wished to change the traveUing^hawl she had first selected 
for another. Mr. Wyllys, Elinor, and Harry accompanied 
them to the boat ; and they all three agreed, that the grooni 
had not yet been guilty of napping ; although Hazlehurst 
declared, that as the seats on deck were cool and shady, he 
had little doubt that he would be dozing before the boat was 
out of sight. 

Those who feel the same anxiety for the welfare of the 
children, during their mother's absence, whichVeighed upon 
the mind of Miss Agnes, will be glad to hear that they were 
all three carried to Wyllys-Roof, under the charge of an ex- 
perienced nurse. And it must be confessed, that it was long 
siAce little George, a riotous child, some seven years old, had 
been kept under such steady, but kind discipline, as that 
under which he lived, during this visit to his grandfather. * 

Mr. Ellsworth and Harry passed the morning at Long- 
bridge, engaged with their legal affeirs ; and in the evening, 
Hazlehurst left Wyllys-Roof for Philadelphia; and Mrs. 
Stanley accompanied him, on her way to Greatwood. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

u But by the steahb 

Of our own vanity, we *re left so poor/* 

HABiNeToir* 

Nov that Haarry had fcft the house, Mrs. Creighton*s atten- 
tion was chiefly given to Mr. Wyllys ; akhough she had as 
ttsual, smiles, hoth arch and sweet, 8a3rings, both piquant and 
agreeable, for each and all of the gentlemen from Broad lawn, 
who were frequent visiters at WylJys-Roof. Mr. Stryker, 
indeed, was there haH the time. It was evident that the lady ^ 
was extremely interested in Hazlehurst's difficukies ; she was 
constant in her inquiries as to the prt^ress of affairs, and 
listened anxiously to the many different prognostics as to the 
result. Miss Agnes remarked indeed, one day, when Mr. 
Ellsworth thought he had succeeded in obtaining an all-im- 
pcnrtant clue, in tracing the previous career of Harry's oppo- 
nent, that his sister seemed much elated — she sent an ex- 
tremely amiable message to Hazlehurst in her brother's letter. 
It afterwards appeared, however, on farther inquiry, that this 
very point turned out entirely in favour of the sailor, actually 
proving that nine years previously he had sailed in one of 
the Havre packets, under the name of William Stanley. 
Mrs. Creighton that evening expressed her good wishes for 
Harry, in a much calmer tone, before a roomfull of company. 

** Ladies, have you no sympathizing message for Hazle- 
hurst ?'• inquired Mr. Ellsworth, as he folded a letter he had 
been writing. 

*• Oh, certainly ; we were sorry to hear the bad news ;'* 
and she then turned immediately, and began an animated, 
kughing conversation with Hubert de Vaux. 

* Whata diflference in character between the brother and 
si^er,' thought Miss Agnes, whose good opinion of Mr. Ells- 
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worth had been raised higher than ever, hy the earnest devo- 
tion to his Mend's interest, which appeared throughout his 
whole management of the case. 

The family at Wyllys-Roof were careful to show, by their 
friendly attention, to the Hubbards, that their respect and 
regardj^r them bad not sufiered at all by the steps Mr. Clapp 
had taken. Miss Agnes and Elinor visited the cottage as 
frequently as ever. One morning, shortly after the weddings 
Miss Wyllys went to inquij» after Mrs. Hubbnrd« as she was 
in the habit of doing. She foisad Mary Hubb^d, the 
youngest daughter, there, and was struck on entering, fay the 
expression d* Miss Patsey's face— *vefy difierent from her 
usual calm, pleasant aspect 

*' Oh, Miss Wyllys !" she exclaimed^ in answer to. «n in- 
quiry of Miss Agnes's—'* I am just going io Loogbridge ! 
My poor, kind uncle Joseph !— <but be wm always too weak 
and indulgent to those girls !" 

** What has happened ?" asked Migs Wyllys, anxiously. 

^< Dreadful news, indeed^ Mis. HilsicMi has disgraced her- 
self !— Her husband h^s left hex and appUed for-adivofpe! 
But I do not believe it is half a^ bad as most people think ; 
Julianna has been shamefully im|»rudent, but I cannot think 
her guilty 1" 

Miss Wyllys was grieved to hear such a bad accouxU of 
her old neighbour's daughter. 

** Her husband has left her, you say ; where is she now ?" 

" Her father brought her home with him. He went after 
her to Newport, where she bad gone in the same party with 
this man — ^this Mr. de Montbrun, and a person who Uves in 
the same boarding-house, a Mrs* Bagman, who hfis dooe a 
great deal of harm to Julianna." 

^ Sad, indeed !" exctoamed IV^iss Agi^s^ 

<< Charles says it is heartri^endiiiig, to see my poor uiicl^, 
who was so proud of his good qdme-^-thpi^t so much of 
his daughters! Often have I heard him say: 'Let them 
enjoy life, Patsey, while they a^ youi^ « j^rls eanH do much 
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hacm ; I love to see them look pretty and merry.' They 
never received any solid instruction, and since her marriage, 
Julianna seems to have been in bad company. She had no 
children to think about, and Mr. Hilson's time is always 
given to his business ; her head was full of nonsense from 
morning till night ; I was afraid no good would come of it.*' 

^ It is at least a great point, that she should have come 
back with her fother.** 

** Yes, indeed ; I am thankful for it, from the bottom of 
my heart. Oh, Miss Wyllys, what a dreadful thing it is, to 
see young people going on, from one bad way to another !" 
exclaimed Miss Patsey. 

** We must hope that her eyes will be opened, now." 

*• If she had only taken warning from what Charles told 
her about this Mr. de Montbrun ; he had seen him at Rome, 
and though he had no positive proofs, knew he was a bad 
man, and told Mrs. Hilson so. It is surely wrong, Miss 
Wyllys, to let all kinds of strangers from foreign countries 
into our families, without knowing anything about them.'* 

" I hare often thought it very wrong," said Miss Agnes, 
earnestly. 

**But Mrs. Hilson wouldn't believe a word Charles said. 
She talked a great deal about aristocratic fashions ; said she 
wouldn't be a slave to prudish notions — just as she always 
talks." 

"Where was her husband, all this time ?" 

" He was in New York. They had not agreed well for 
some time, on account of her spending so much money, and 
^rtmg with everybody. At last he heard how his wife was 
behaving, and went to Saratoga. He found everybody who 
knew her, was talking about Julianna and this Frenchman. 
They had a violent quarrel, and he brought her back to town, 
hut gave her warning, if ever she spoke again to that man 
he would leave her. Would you believe it ! — in less than 
a week, she went to the theatre with him and this Mrs. Bag- 
man ! You know Mr. Hilson is a quiet man in genera), but 
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when he has made up his mind ta.«pythiiig,,be iMvef chasgea 
it: when he came in from his businees, and found where his 
wife had gone, he wrote a letter to Uncle Joseph, and left the 
house." 

«'But what does Mis. Hilsou 8|iy ? Does she show^my 
feeling?" 

'' She cries a great deal, but tall^ jisst ^ u^uqI^ says she 
is a victim to her husband's brutality and jfealousy. It seems 
in^possible to make h^ ^e things in their right light, I 
hope and pray that hgr eyes may he. opened, but I am aiiaid 
it will be a long time hefQj:e they are. But it. is hard* Miss 
Wyllys, to opea the eyes of the blind aod d^iiided I It is 
more than mortal m^n can do !" 

'' Yes ; we feel at such time? our miserable weakness* and 
the infi^uenee of evil upon, human nature, m0re, perhaps, 
than at any other- mon*?nt !" 

«< That is true, indeed. I l^iye pf^ thought, Miss WyUys, 
that those who have watched over a large family of chil^n 
mi young people, have better notions about the true state o( 
humau nature, tlian your great phiioaophers* That has been 
the difficulty with Uncle Hubb&urd ; he said girls in a respect- 
able family were in no danger of doing wdbat was wrong; 
that he hatted preaching and scolding, and could not bear to 
m^ke young people gloomy, by talking to them about serious 
subjects. My father always taught me to think very dif^r- 
ently ; he believed that the only way to help young people 
to be really happy aod cheerful, was to teach them to do 
their duty." 

<* It would be well, if all those who have charge, of young 
persons thought so !" exclaimed Miss Agnesr- 

<' But, oh. Miss Wyllys, I dread seeing my poor uncle ! 
Charles writes me word that he is quite changedr--»p«de and 
care-won>— 60 diSerent from his usual look ; be says my 
uncle has grown ten years older in the last week. And 
such a kind^ indulgent father as he ha^ been T' 
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Teais flled Miss Wyliys's eyes. "< is itis dattglitei Em- 
meline at home ?'' she asked. 

** Yes; aod EmmeUne seems more sobered by this terrible 
bimoeas* than Mrs. HUson herself. She sent for me, thinking 
I might be of some service to Jvliamm, and persuade her to stay 
at home, and not return to Mrs. Bagman, as she threatens to 
do*" 

A wagon-was waiting to carry Miss Patsey to Lcaigbridge, 
and Miss Agnes begging that she might not detain her, she 
set out OB her pakilnl doty. On arriving at her uncle's house, 
she almost dreaded to cross the threshold. She found Mr. 
Hfibhatd in the <iiiii&g-iDOta ; he paid no attention to her as 
she opened the door, bat continued walking up and down. 
She seaicely knew how to address hoa ; the common phrases 
of greeting that rose to, her hps seemed misplaced. He 
etdier did net see ber, ot would not notke her. She then 
walked quite near to him, and holding out her hand, said in 
acalmtCNae: 

*' Uncle,.! have cdme to see Julianna." 

The muscles of his &ce moved, but he made no answer. 

" 1 have come to stay with hca*, if you wish it." 

^ Thank you,*^ he said, in a tyck voice. 

« Is there anything 1 can do for you ?" 

^ What can be dene 1" he said, bitterly, and almost roughly. 

^ Do you wbh me to stay ?'* 

" Yes ; I am oUiged to you for coming to see a woman of 
bad reputation." 

Patsey left him for the present. She found her cousins 
together ; Emmeline's eyes wete red, as if she had just been 
weeping ; Mrs. Hilson was stretched on a sofa, in a very 
eiegafit monung«-gQwn, reading a novel of very doubtful 
morality. Patsey offered her band, which was taken (]nhe 
cavalierly. 

." Well, Patsey," she said, "I hope you have not come to 
be a ^y upon me." 
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«<I have come to see yoa, because I wish to be of service 

to you, Julianoa." 

<* Then, my dear child, you must bring his High-Migfati- 
ness, my jealous husband to reason," said the lady^^moothing 
a fold in her dress. Pataey made no answer, and Mrs. EHU 
son looked up. ^ If yon are gmng .to join the rest of them 
against me, why I shall have nothing to do with you ; ail 
the prim prudes in the world wonH subdue me, as my good- 
man might have found out aheady." . 

** Where is your husband V* asked Miss Patsey, gravely, 
but quietly. 

*« I-am sure I don't know ; he has been pleased to abandon 
me, for no reason whatever, but because I chose to enjoy the 
hberty of all women of fortune in anstocvsitic circles. I 
would not submit to be made a slave^ like most ladies in this 
country, as Mrs. Bagman says. I choose to associate with 
whom I please, gentlemen or ladies* - What is it -makes the 
patrician orders so delightful in Europe ?-^*all Chose who know 
anything about it, will tsU you that it is because the mairied 
women are not slaves ; they have full liberty, and do just 
as they fancyrand have as many admirers as they please ; 
tliis very book that I am reading says so« That is the way 
things are managed in high life in Europe." 

" What sort of Hberty is it you wish for, Julianna T The 
liberty to do wrong ? Or the liberty to trifle with your repu- 
tation ?" 

Mrs. Hilson pouted, but made no answer. 
^ "I cannot think the kind of liberty you speak of is common 
among good women anywhere," continued Patsey, " and I 
don't think you can know so much about what you^^U high 
life in Europe, Julianna, for you have never been there. I 
am ^ure at least, that in this country the sort of liberty yon 
seem to be talking about, is only common in very low life ; 
you will find enough of it even here, among the most igno- 
rant and worst sort of people," said Miss PMsey, quietly. 

Mrs. Hilson looked provoked. *« Well^ you are civil, I 
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nrast say^ M«s8 Patsey Hubbaid ; of all the brutal [Speeches 
that hare been made me of late, I mast say that yours is the 
worst!" . ' 

*"! speak the truth, though I apeak plainly, Juliamia." 

** Yea, pJaiuly ^oough ; very di^rent from the refinement 
of Mis. Bagman, I can assure you; she would be the last 
pefBOD to come and tyranni2e orer me, when I am a victim 
to my husband's Jealousy. But I have not a creature near 
me to sympathize with me !" 

''Do not say that; your father is down-etairs, grown old 
with grief during the kst week !'* 

Mrs. HilsoB did not answer. 

**' You have known me all your life, from the time you 
were a child," added Miss Patsey, taking her cousin's passive 
hand in her own ; '< and I ask, if you have ^ver known me 
to. deceive you by an untruth V* 

''I am sure I don't ki^ow," relied her cousin, carelessly. 

''Yes, y«u do know it,Julianna. Trust me, then; do 
not shut year ears and your eyes to the truth ! You are in 
a very dangerous sanation; look upon me as your friend ; 
let me stay with you ; let me help you ! My only motive is 
your owtt good ;.even if i beheved you really guihy, I should 
have come to you^ but I do not believe you guilty !" 

^'I am much obliged to you," said her cousin, lightly. 
*' But I happen to know myself that I have committed no 
such high crime and misdemeanour." 

" Yes, yott have trifled so far with your reputation, that 
the world believes you^guiky, Julianna." 

" Not fashionable people. I might have gone on for years, 
enjoying the friendship of an elegant lady like Mrs. Bagman, 
and receiving the pdiite attentions of a French nobleman, 
had it not been for the countrified notions of Pa and Mr. 
Hilson ; and now, I am torn from my friends, I am calnm- 
niated, and the Baron accused of being an impostor! But 
the fact is, as Mrs. Bagmiui says, Mr. Hilson never has under- 
stood me !" 

Vol. 11. — 17 
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Patsey closed her eyes that night with a heavy heaxt* She 
did not seem to have produced the least impiessi^n on Mis. 
Hilson. • 

How few peopfe are awai<e of the great dangeis of that 
conunon foiUe, Tanity I And yet it is the hgbt feather that 
wings many a poisoned (hot ; it is the harlequin leader of a 
Tile crew of eyils. Generally^ vanity is looked upon as 
merely a harmless weakness, whose only penalty is lidicule ; 
but examine its true character, and you will find it to be one 
of the most dangerous, and at the same time one of the most 
contemptible, failings of humanity. Thei« is not a vice with 
which it has not been, time and again, coaneoted ; there is 
not a virtue that has not bsen^inted by its touch. Men are 
vain of their vices, vain of their virtues ; and although pride 
and vanity have been declared ineon^MUlable, jMrobably there 
never lived a proud man, who was not vain of his very pnde. 
A generous aspect is, however, sometimes assumed by pride ; 
but vanity 19 inalterably contemptible in its aelfish litdeness, 
its restless greediness. Who shall telJ its vidinB ?^*-*wha 
shall set bounds to its triumphs? Beasen » more. easily 
blinded by vanity than by sophistry ; time and ^^n has 
vanity misdirected feeling ; often has itanity roused the most 
violent passions. Many have heen enticed on to nun, step 
by stepj with the lestle^ lure of vanity, until they became 
actually guilty of crimes, attributed to some more sudden, 
and stronger impulse. How many peof^ run into extrava- 
gance, and waste their means, merely from vanity I How 
many young men conuttenoe a career of foBy and wiclced* 
ness, impelled by the miserable vanity of daring what others 
dare ! How many women have trifled with their own peace, 
their own reputation, merely because vanity led them to re- 
ceive the first treacherous homage of criminal admiration, 
when whispered in the tones of false aentiment and fiattery I 
The triumphs of vanity would form a melanchdy picture, 
indeed, but it is one the world will never pause to look at* 
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The eldest daughter of Mr. Hubbard, the worthy Longr. 
bridge merchant^ without strong passions, without strong 
teiaptatioQS, was completely the victim of puerile vanity. 
The details of her ibily are too unpleasant to dwell on ; but 
the silly ambition of playing the fine lady, after the pattern 
of certain ^European novels, themselves chiefly representing 
the worst mefi^rs of the class they claim to deptd, was 
the cmise of her ruin. She had so recklessly trifled with 
lier tepbttttioB, ^t aiiboQgh her imtnediate friends did not 
believe the wcffst, yet wi^ the world her ^^haracter was irie- 
tnevaUy ^ost At five<aid-twenty she had already sacnfked 
herowB pe«pe; the had btotfght shame on her husband's 
rauemtt mui bmd fiUed with the bitterest grief, the heart of an 
indulgent father^ Happily, her mother was in the grave, 
khd she had bo ehildien to Hijtife by her misconduct. 

Patsey M^AAmtd eontin«ed umvearied in her kind endea- 
wtjffos to he of service to her Idns woman ; akixious to awaken 
her to a ^ntoa ^of b^ fi^, and to withdraw her from the 
inflaeDae of %ad'a«eociiites« 

«It is Hgbtlhat sodety i^uld discountenance a wotnan 
Who behaves as Jutiante has ^ne^" said ^e one day, to 
lifni, HiMakrd, on tetaming hon^e; <*but, oh, mother, her 
tom^ Kundiy jsulrsiyv shoaM never gnre her up while thece is 
ijK«thki her body r 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

** That which you hear, you HI swear you see, _ 
There is such unity in the proofs." 

Winier'a Tais. 

Whbn Hazlehttist arrived at the.Iit^e Tx^age in the neig&- 
bourhood of Greatwood, he was . sa fortutiate as'4sr fiad that 
many persoas amoDg the older members (^ the-commumty, 
had a perfect reooilecticm of William Stanley, a^d were ready 
to testify, to the best of their knowledge, as lo any particu- 
lais that might be of servi^ in the ease. 

His first inquiry was, for the young man^s niiise. He 
discovered that she had recently removed into&heighbouring ' 
state, with the son, in whose family she had Hved isinee 
leaving the Stanleys. As soon as Harry had . aec^mpanied 
Mrs. Stanley to Greatwood, he set out in ^Ursi»t of this 
person, from whom he hoped to obtain important evidence. 
On arriving at the place where she was now to be found, he 
was much disappointed, for her faculties had been so mueh 
impaired by a severe attack of paralysis, 4hat he coaki team 
but little from her. She seemed to have icherished a warm 
affection for the memory of William Stanley, whose loss at 
sea she had never doubted. Whenever his name was men- 
tioned she wept, and she spoke with feeling and respect of 
the young man's parents^ But her mind was much con- 
fused, and it was impossible to make any use of her testi- 
mony in a court of justice. 

Thus thrown back upon those who had a less ii^mate 
personal knowledge of the young man, Harry pursued lus 
inquiries among the famiUes about Greatwood, and the village 
of Franklin Cross-Roads. With the exception of a few new- 
comers, and those who were too yt>ung to recc^lect eighteen 
years back, almost everybody in the neighbourhood had had 



aome acq«d;Ktui<se tri& WlUiam Smaky. He lia^ h^ia tb 
fecbo^ wilh this one ; he ifod rat in drarch, in tl>e pew ne5tt 
to tbat fomily ; hsf^d beea the cototant playfellow of A<*««^-^{ 
mod he lAd drawn B ■ into nfore than one scmpe. 9im 
menms siofies sprang ap tight and left, as to his doings wheft 
a bdy ; old aoettes were acted over again, and past events, 
meie arifles perhaps at the tiinie.lMit gainicig importance i^rom 
Ih^ actaal litate of things, were daily hrought to light ; there 
•e^n^ no lick of information coiHiecied with the subject. 

We most ohserte, however, before we proceed fiirther, that 
fiazkhurst had no soonef antved at Greatwood, than he went 
to look after the set of the Spectator, to which the volume pro- 
diicecl a]t the iiiterview had hebnged. He found the books 
* m their usual place on an upper shelf, with others seldom 
toed ; evety volutae had the double names of Mr, Stanley 
and his son, but the set was not complete ; there was not only 
4M)e volume missing, but two were wanting! Hazlehurst 
sprang from the Meps tm which he was standing, when he 
knade this discovery, and went immediately in pursuit of Mrs. 
Stanley, fib inquire if she knew which tohime was originally 
missing. She could not be sure, but she believed it was the 
ieighth. ^feh \iw» the fed ; the eighth volume was riot in 
its place, neither was the sixth, that which Mr. Okpp had 
kk his pdaftessioh ; yet Mrs. Stanley was convinced, that only 
Iwo years pre^nously, there had been but one volume lost. 
H«ffry tried to revive his recollection of the time and place, 
when attd where, he had read that volume, with the portrait 
of Steele, and Addison^s papers on the Paradise Lost ; ho 
HhouM have fek sure it was at Greatwood, not long before 
going abroad with Mr. Henley, had it not been, that he found 
his brother had the very same edition in Philadelphia, and 
be might have read it there. He also endeavoured to dis- 
cover when and bow the secdnd missing volume had been 
removed from its usual place on the shelf. But this was no 
easy task ; neither the housekeeper — a respectable woman, 
in whom Mrs. Stanley and himself had perf^ confidence— 
17* 
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nor the servants, could form even a surmise upoQ the sul^eet. 
At last Harry thought he had obta^d a clue to ererythihg ; 
he found that two strangers had heen at Qreatwood in the 
m^nth of March, that year, and had gone o?er the whole 
house, representing themselves as- friends of the faniily. 
The hou^keeper had forgotten their visi^ until Harry^s in- 
quiries reminded her of the £act ; she then gave hkn the 
name of the young woman who had gone over- the house 
with these two individuals. This girl was- no bnger at 
Greatwood, but in the neighbouring village ; at Mrs. Stan- 
ley's request, however, she caoie to give a report of the dr- 
cumstance. , m * . 

*' It was in March these two stiangess were here, you say^ 
Malvina ?" observed Mrs. Stanley. / - 

** Yes, ma'am ; it was in March^ when the roads were 
very bad." , 

^< What sort of looking persons were they, and how > old 
i^ould you have called them ?" asked Hazlehur^tt. 

<« One was a tall and slim gentleman, with curly hiair ; th^ 
other looked kind o' rough,, he was stout, and had a red face; 
they wasn't very young, not very old." 

"Tell us, if you please, all you remember about their 
visit, just as it passed," said Harry. 

" WeU, it happened Mrs. Jones was sick in her room when 
they called ; they wanted to see the house^ saying they knew 
the family very well. I asked th^m to sit down in the hall, 
while I went to tell Mrs. Jones ; she hadn't any objections, 
and told me to Bhow them the rooms they wanted to se^. 
So I took them over the house— first the pariours, then the 
other rooms*" 

" Did they ask to see the bed-rooms ?" 

"Yes, sir; they went over all the house but the garret » 
they went into the kitchen and the pantry." 

" Did they stay some time ?" 

** Yes, sir ; Mrs. Jones wondered they staid so long." 

" Did they go ipto the library ?" 
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**Do you lemember whether they looked at the books V* 

*' No ; they didn't stay moie than a minqte in the hbrary/' 

'< Are you sure they did not look at any of the booki ?" 
repeated Harry. 

<^ I am quite sure they didn't, for the room was too dark, 
and they only staid half-a-minute. I asked them if I should 
open the shutters; but one of them said they didn't care ; he 
said he was never over-fond of books." 

Mrs. Staxdey and Harry heie exchanged lodks of some 
surprise. 

\<'Did they talk much to each other?— ^o you remember 
what they said !" continued Harry. 

<* Yes, they talked considerable. I redcon they had been 
here before, for they seemed to know a good deal about the 
house. When I showed them the south parbur, the gentle- 
man with the red face said everything looked natural to him, 
but that room most of all ; then he pointed to the large chair 
by the fire-place, and said : * That is where I last saw my 
father, in that very chair ; he was a good old gentleman, and 
deserved to have a better son.' " 

" Is it possible l" exclaimed Mrs. Stanley. 

<< But, my dear madam, it was aliracting no doubt ; they 
wished to pass for the characters they have since assumed ; 
it only proves that the plot has been going on for some time." 
** Do you remember anything else that was said ?" added 
Hazlehurst, turning again to the girl. . 

'* They talked considerable, but I didn't pay much atten- 
tion. They inquired when Mr, Hazlehurst was coming 
home ; I said I didn't know. The one with the curly hair 
said he guessed they knew more about the family than I did ; 
and he looked queer when he said so." 

Nothing further was gathered from this girl, who bore an 
excellent character for truth and honesty, though rather stupid. 
The volume of the Spectator still remained as much a mys- 
tery as ever. Nor did a second conversation with this young 
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woman bring to light anything new ; her answers on ^th 
occasions corresponded exactly; and beyond proving the fact 
of Clapp's having been over the hoose with the sailor, no- 
thing was gained from her report. At the second conver- 
sation, Harry asked if she knew whether these strangers had 
lemained long in the neighbourhood ? 

«* I saw^them the next day at meeting," she replied, "and 
Jabez tokil me he met them walking about the place ; that is 
all I know about it, sir." 

Jabez, one of the men Oft the famu "was questioned : he 
had seen these two strangers walking about the place, looking 
at the bams and staUes, the same day they had been at the 
house ; but he had not sp<^en to them ; and this was the 
amount of his story. 

Harry then inquired at the taverns in the neighbourhood ; 
and he found that two persons, answering to the same de- 
scription^ had staid a couple of days, about the middle of 
March, at a small inn, within half a mile from Greatwood. 
Their bill had been made out fn the natne of " Mr. Clapp 
and friend*" This was satisfactory as fkr as it wfent, and 
accounted for the sailor's knowledge of the house ; though 
Mrs. Stanley could not comprehend at first, how this man 
shoukl have poitited out so exactly, her husband*s favourite 
seat. Hatry reminded her, however, that Clapp had passed 
several years of his youth at Franklin Cross-Roads, in a 
lawyer's office, and had very probably been at Greatwood 
during Mr. Stanley's life-time. 

Hazlehurst had drawn up a regular plan of action for his 
inquiries ; and after having discovered who could assist him, 
and who could not, he portioned off the neighbourhood into 
several divisions, intending to devote a day to each— calling 
at every house where he hoped to gain information on the 
subject of William Stanley. 

He set out on horseback early in the morning, for his first 
day's circuit, taking a note-book in his pocket, to record facts 
as he went along, and first turning his horse^s head towards 
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the house of Mrs. LawsoD, who had been a constant play- 
fellow of WiJliam Stanley's, when both were children. This 
kdy.was one of a large family, who had been near neigh- 
bours of the Stanleys for years, and on tenns of daily itiii- 
macy with them ; and she had already tdd 'fiarry, one day 
when she met him in the village, that she held herself in 
readiness to answer, to the best of her ability, any questions 
about her forme; plajrmate, that he might thhuk it worth while 
to ask. On knocking at this kdy'sdoor, he was so fortunate 
as to find Mrs. Lawson at home ; and,, by especial luck, Dr. 
Lewis, a brother of her's, who had removed from that part 
of the country, happened just then to be on a visit at his 
sister's. 

After a liUle preliminary chut, Hazlehurs^ made known 
the particular object of his call. 

" Do I remember William Stanley's personal appearance 
and habits ? Perfectly ; quite as well as I do my own bro- 
ther's," replied the doctor, to Harry's first inquiry. 

"Mrs. Lawson told me that he used to pass half his time 
at your father's house, and kindly oflered to assist rne, as far 
as lay in her power ; and I look,upon myself as doubly for- 
tunate in fiiwiing you here to-day. We wish, of course, to 
collect as many minute details as possible, regarding Mr. 
Stanley's son,, as we feel confident, fro»- evidence already in 
our power, that this new-comer is an impostor." 

"No doubt of it," replied the doctor; "an extravagant 
story, indeed ! Nearly eighteen years as still as a mouse, 
aad then coolly stepping in, and claiming a property worth 
some hundreds of thousands. A clear case of conspiracy, 
without doubt." 

" Poor William was no saint, certainly," added Mrs. Law- 
son ; " but this sailor must be a very bad man." ' 

"Pray, when did you last see young Stanley?" asked 
Harry, of the lady. 

" When he was at home, not long before his father's death. 
He held out some promise of reforming, then. Billings, 
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who first led him into misd[iief, was not in the neighbourhood 
at that time, and his father hod hopes of him ; but some of 
his old companions led him off ag^iiu" 

• " He must have been a boy of str^e temper, to leave 
home under such ciremnstftnees ; an onlj son, with such 
prospects before him." 

**Yes, his temper was very unpleasant; but then, IVff. 
Stanley, the father, 4id tiot know how to manage liim.^ 

** He could scarcely have had much sense either, to hare 
been so easily led astray by a designing young fellow, as 
that Billings seems to have been." 

** Flattery ; fiattery did it all," observed the doctor. ^ Some 
people thought young Stanley httle more thati half-witted ; 
but I have always maintained that he was not wanting in 
sense." 

«* I don't see how you ^»b say so, doctor," observed the 
sister. I am sure it was a setded thing among us children, 
- that he was a very stupid, disagre^ble boy. He never took 
much interest in our plays, I Jr^aaember." 

«<]Not in playing doU-baby, perhaps; but Ihfave had many 
a holiday with htm that I enjoyed very ienuch, I can tell you. 
He never had a fancy for a book, that is true ; but otherwise 
he vsras notsd very dull as some people make out." 

*♦ He had the reputation of being a dull boy, had he T' 

«* Oh, certainly," said Mrs; Lawsdn. "At one time, when 
we were quite children, we all took arithmetic lessons toge- 
ther, and he was always^tt the foot of the class.** 

«• He had no head for figures, perhaps ; it is more likely, 
though, that he wouldn't learn out of obstinacy ; he was as 
obstinate as a mule, that I allow." 

** What sort of games and plays did he like best?" 

<* I donU know that he liked one better than another, so 
long as he could choose himself," replied Dr. Lewis. 

« Was he a strong, active boy ?" 

«* Not particularly active, but a stout, heahhy lad." 

«' Disposed to be tall?" 
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•^IViIlish : the last time he was here, he must have mea- 
sured about five feet ten." 

** Oh, more than that," interposed Mrs, Lawsoo ; ^ he was 
taller than our eldest brother, I kaow-^fuU six feet one, I 
should say." 

*« No, no, Sophia; certainly opt more than five feet nine 
<nr ten. Remember, you were a httl^ thing youjself at the 
time." 

^ Do you remember the colour of his eyes, Mrs. Lawson ?^' 

" Yes, perfectly ; they were blue," 

** Brown, I should say,*' ^dded th« doctor. 

*<No, John,, you are.quite mistaken ; his eyes were blue, 
Mr. Hazlehursl-^very dark blue/' 

'' I could have taken my oHjth th^y wei^e brown," said the 
doctor. 
. Hazlehurst looked from one td the other in doubt. ' 

** You were away from, home, doctor, more than I was, and 
probably do not remember William's face as distinctly as I 
dp. I am quite confident his eyes were a clear, deep \A\ieJ* 

** Well, I should have called them a light brown." 

**Were they, large?" a^ed Harfy. 

** Of a common size, I think," said the brother. 

^ Remarkably small, I should say/' added the sister. 

*^ What colour was his hair?" asked Harry> giving up the 
eyes. 

" Black," said the doctor. 

^Not bkkck, John-^dark perhap^, but more of an auburn, 
like his Other's portrait," said Mre. Lawson. 

« Why, that is black, certainly." 

^ Ob, no ; aubnrn**-a rich, dark auburn." 
. ^ There is a greyish cast in that portrait, I think," said 
•Harry. 

" Grey, oh, no ; Mr. Stanley's hair was in perfect colour 
when he died ; I remember him distinctly, seeing him as 
often as I did," said the lady. ** The hair of the Stanley 
family is generally auburn," she added. 
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** What do you call auburn ?" said the doctor. * 

"A dark, rich brown, like William Stanley's." 

"Now I call Mr. Robert .Hazlehurst's hair auburn," 

" My brother's hair ! Why that is sometimes pronounced 
sandy, and even red, occasionally," eaid Harry. 

** Not red ; Lawson's hair is red." 

^ Mr. Lawson's hair is more of a flaxen shade«^* said the 
wife, a little quickly. 

Despairing of settling the particular shade of the hair, 
Harry then inquired if there was any strongly marked pecu- 
liarity of face or person about William Stanley ? 

Here both agreed that they had never remarked any- 
thing of the kind ; it appeared that the young man was niade 
more like the rest of the world, than became the hero of such 
a singular career. 

'< Do you think you should know him, if you were to see 
him again, after such a long interval V* 

"Well, I don't kndw," said the doctor; "some people 
change very much, from boys to middle-aged manhood, others 
alter but little." 

" I have no doubt that I could tell in a moment, if this 
person is WiUiam Stanley or an impostor," said Mrs. Lawson. 
" Think how much we were together, as children ; for ten 
years of his life, he was half the time at our house. I am 
sure if this sailor were WiUiam Stanley, he would have 
come to see some of us, long since." 

" Did he visit you when he was last at Greatwood ?*' 

" No, he did not come at that time ; but I saw him very 
often in the village, and riding about." 

** Do you remember his stuttering at all ?'* 

" No ; I never heard him that I know of; I don't believe 
he ever stuttered." 

" He did stutter once in a while, Sophia, when he was in 
a passion." 

" I never heard him." 

" Young Stanley had one good quality, Mr. Hazlehurst, 
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with all his fault»; he spoke the truth^-^you could believe 
what be said." 

*^ My good brother, you are mistaken there, I can assure 
you. Time and again have I known him tell falsehoods 
when he got into a scrape ; many is the time he has coaxed 
and teased, till ht got us children into mischief — ^he was a 
great tease, you know — ^" 

*' Not more so than most boys," interposed the doctor. 

<<And after he had got us into trouble, I remember per- 
fectly, that he would not acknowledge it was his fault. Oh, 
no ; you could not by any means depend upon what he said." 

M Was he much of a talker ?" 

" No , rather silent." 

**> Quite silent :" both brother and sister were in unison 
here, at last. 

^ He was good-looking, you think, Mrs. Lawson?** 

^ Oh, yes, good-looking, certainly," rephed the lady. 

^< Rather good-looking ; but when he was last at home, his 
features had grown somewhat coarse, and his expression was 
altered for the worse," said the doctor. 

" He was free with his money, I believe ?" 

'* Very extravagant," said Mrs. Lawson. 

*' He didn't care a fig for money, unless it- was refused 
him," said the doctor. 

^ Was there anything particular about his teeth ?" 

*' He had fine teeth," said Mrs. Lawson ; *' but he did not 
show tbem much." 

"A good set of teeth, if I remember, right," added the 
doctor. 

" His complexion was rather dark, I believe ?" said Harry. 

'* More sallow than dark," said the lady. 

" Not so very sallow," said the gentleman. 

'< You asked just now about his eyes, Mr. Hazlehurst ; it 
strikes me they were much the colour of yours." 

" But mine are grey," said Harry. 

Vol. II. — 18 
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•« More of a hazel, I think." '^ 

"Oh, no; William Stanley's eyes were as difierent as 
possible from Mr. Hazlehurst's, in colour and shape !" ex- 
claimed the lady. 

The conversation continued some time longer, but the 
specimen just given will suffice to show its cBaraoter; nothing 
of importance was elicited, and not one point decidedly settled, 
which had not been already known to Harry. * He continued 
his round of visits throughout the day, with much the same 
result. The memories of the people about Gr^atwood seemed 
to be playing at cross-purposes ; apd yet there was no doubt, 
that all those persons to whom Hazlehurst applied, had known 
young Stanley for years; and there was every reason to 
believe they were well disposed to give all ike evidence in 
their power. 

From Mrs. Lawson's, Harry went to the house of another 
acquaintance, a Captain Johnson ; and the following is the 
amount of what he gathered here, as it was hastily entered 
in his note^book : , 

" Eyes grey ; hair black ; rather stout for his age ; sullen 
temper ; very dull ; bad company cause of his ruin ; not 
cold-hearted ; stuttered a little when excited ; expression good 
when a boy, but much changed when first came home from 
sea ; Bilhngs the cause of his ruin." 

So much for Captain Johnson. The next stopping-place 
was at a man's, by the name of Hill, who had been coach- 
man at Mr Stanley's for several years ; his account follows : 

" Hill says : ' Would get in a passion when couldn't have 
his own way ; Jbave heard him stutter ; always in some scrape 
or 'Other aft^r first went to college ; eyes blue ; hair brown ; 
sharp enough when he pleased, but always heard he hated 
books ; short for his age when first went to sea, and thin ; 
had grown three or four inches when he came back ; should 
have thought him five feet eight or nine, when last saw him ; 
face grown fuller and red, when came home.'" 

From Hill's, Harry went to see Mr. Anderson, who had 
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kept the priDciixd tavern at Franklin CrosshRoads, daring 
William Stanley's boyhood ; but he was not at home* 

He then called at Judge Stone's : ^ Mrs* S. thought him 
handsome young man; judge, quite ugly; husband says 
eyes a greenish colour ; wife thinks were dark brown ; height 
about my own, said judge ; not near so tall, says Mrs. S. : . 
both agreed he was morose in temper, and dull at learning." 

At several other -places where Harry called, he found that 
Wilham Stanley had been merely known by si^t. Others 
related capital stcuries of scrapes, in w;hich they had been 
implicated with Uie. boy, but could tell Harry very little to 
the purpose, where it came to particular questions. Three 
individuals pronounced him tall, four thought he was middle- 
aiaed, two declared he was short. Two inferences, however) 
might be drawn ifrom all that had been said : William Stanley 
must have been of an unpleasant temper ; while general evi- 
dence pronounced him rather nK>re dull than most boys. 
With these two facts at least sufficiently well established, 
while his head was filled with contradictory visions, of hair 
eyes, and complexion, of various shades and, colouis, Harry 
returned in the evening, quite jaded and worn-out with his 
day's exertions ; not Jhe least of which had been, to lecon- 
cile totally opposite accounts on a dozen difierent pointa. 

Mrs. Stanley was aw;aiting his return with much anxiety ; 
and while Harry wai^ drinking an excellent cup of tea — the 
most refreshing thing in the world to a person who is fatigued, 
even in warm weather-^he reported his day's work. His 
friend seined to think the account anything but enconn^ng ; 
though Harry declared, that it .was well worth the labour and 
vexation to establish the two, fieu;ts, regarding the young man's 
capacity and temper, in.which respects he certainly, difiered 
from the claimant. 

<* What miserable hypocrites both this man and his lawyer 
must be I" exclaimed Mis. Stanley. 

"Hypocrisy figures often enough in courts of justioOf 
ma'am,. and is only too often successful for a time." 
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«*I am afraid, my dear Harry, they wilt give you a great 
deal of trouble r 

** I have no doubt of it," feplied Hazleharst ; « but still I 
hope to defeat them, and in the end, to punish their vile con- 
spiracy." 

**A defeat would be distressing to both Mr. Wyllyar and 
myself; but to you, my dear young friend, it would bo 
serious indeed !" she observed, with feeling. 
- " We sBfeill yet gain the day, I trust," said Harry. ** The 
consequences of defeat would indeed be very serious to me," 
he added. "In such a efee I should lose everything, and a 
little more, as Paddy would say. I made a deliberate calcu- 
lation the other day, aid I find, after everything I own has 
• been given up, that there would still be a debt of some thirty 
thousand dollars to pay off." 

•* It is wise, I suppose, to be prepared for the worst," said 
Mrs. Stanley, sadly; "but in^uch a case, Harry, you must 
Took to your friends. Remember, that I should consider it a 
duty to assist you, in any pecuniary difficulties which might 
result from a defeat." 

" You are very good, ma'am ; I am grateful for the o&r. 
In case of our failure, I should certainly apply to my imme- 
diate friends, for I could never bear the thought of being in 
debt to those rascals. But if the affair turns otit in that way, 
I must stay at home and work hard, to clear myself entirely. 
I am young, and' if we fail to repel this claim, still I shall 
hope by industry and prudence, to discharge all obligations 
before I am many years older*" 

" I have never doubted, Harry, that in either case you 
would do what is just and honourable ; but I mourn that 
there should be any danger of such a sacrifice." 

"It would be a sacrifice, indeed; including much that I 
have valued heretofore — tastes, habits^ partialities, prospects, 
fortune, hopes — all must undergo a change, all must be 
sacrificed.'' 
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"And hopes are ofleo a pnecioui part of a young man's 
portion," said Mrs. Stanky. 

Hazlehurst happened to raise his eyes as she spoke, and, 
from the e^cpression of her face, he fancied that she was 
thinking of Mrs. Creighton. He changed colour* and re- 
mained silent a inoment. 

*«You would be compelled to give up your connexion 
with, Mr. Henley," she observed^ by way of renewing the 
conversation. . 

** Yes, of course ; I should have to abandon that, I could 
not afford it ; I should haye to devote myself to my profession. 
I have no notion, however, of striking my colours to these 
land-pirates until after a hard battle, I assure you," he said, 
more cheerfully. . ^ Grreat generals always prepare for a re- 
treat, and so shall I, but only as the last extremity. Indeed, 
I think our afiairs look more encouraging just now* It seems 
next to impossible, for such a plot to hold together, in all its 
parts ; we shall be able probably, to find out more than one 
weak point which will not bear an attack." 

^«It is certainly important Xo establish the difference in 
temper and capacity, between the claunapt and William 
Stanley^" said Mrs* Stanley. 

"Highly important; Ellsworth is hard at work, too, in 
tracing the past life of the sailor, and by his kst letters, I 
find he had written to young Stanley's school-master, ^nd to 
the family physician. He had seen the sailor, and in addi- 
tion to Mr. Wyllys's remarks upon his gait, which is- diJSer- 
ent from that of William when a boy, Ellsworth writes, 
that he was very much struck with the, shape of the man's 
limbs, so different from those of the portrait of Mr. Stanley's 
spn, when a lad, which they have at Wyllys-Roof ; he thinks 
the family physician may help him there ; fortunately, he is 
fitill living." 

" It is a great pity the nurse's faculties should have failed I" 
excWmed Mrs. Stanley. 
18* 
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«« Yes, it's a pity, indeed ; her evidence would have been 
very important. But we shall do without her, I hope." 

** Are you going to Wyllys-Roof again, before the trial V* 

*^ No ; I shall have too much to do, here and in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. WylJys has kindly asked me, however, to go 
there, as soon as the matter is settled, whether for good or 
for evil." 

" I thought I heard you talking over With Mr. 'de Vaux, 
some boating excursion, to take place in August, from Long- 
bridge ; has it been given up ?" 

♦* Not given up ; but de Vaux very good-naturedly pro- 
posed postponing it, until after my affeirs were settled. It is 
to take place as soon as I am ready ; whether I shall join it 
with flying colours, or as a worsted man, time alone can 
decide." 

The mail was just then brought in ; as usual there was a 
letter for Harry, from Ellsworth. 

^'WyUy^-Roof, August, 183-. 

" Our application to the family physician proves entirely- 
successful, my dear Hazlehurst ; my physiological propen- 
sities were not at fault. I had a letter last evening from Dr. 
H— , who now lives in Baltimore, and he professes him- 
self ready to swear to the formation of young Stanley's hands 
and feet, which he says resembled those of Mr. Stanley, the 
father, and the three children, who died before William S. 
grew ttp. His account agrees entirely with the portrait of 
the boy, as it now exists at Wyllys-Roof; the arms and hands 
are long* the fingers slender, nails elongated ; as you well 
know, Mr. Ciapp's client is the very reverse of this — his 
hands are short and thick, his fingers what, in common par- 
lance, would be called dumpy. I was struck with the fact 
when I first saw him in the street. Now, what stronger 
evidence could we have ? A slender lad of seventeen may 
become a heavy, corpulent man of forty, but to change the 
formation of hands, fingers, and nails, is beyond the reach of 
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eren Clapp's cunning. We are much obliged to the artist, 
for his accuracy in representing the hands of the boy exactly 
as they w§re. This testimony I look upon as quite conclu- 
sive. As to the Rev. Mr. G— », whose pupil young Stanley 
was for several yeara, we find that he is no longer living ; 
but I have obtained the names of several of the young man's 
companions, who will be able to confirm the fact of his dail- 
ness ; several of the professors at the University are also 
living, and will no doubt be able to asast us« I have written 
a dozen letters on these points, but received no answers as 
yetL ' So far so good ; we shall succeed, I trust. Mr. Wyllys 
bids you not Ibrget to find out if Clapp has really been at 
Greatwood, as we iluspected. The ladies send you many 
kind and encouraging messages. Josephine, as usual, sym- 
pathizes in all our movements. ShiQ says : ' Give Mr. Hazle- 
hurst all sorts of kind greetings froin me^ anything you 
please short of my love, which would not be proper, I sup- 
pose.' I had ti charming row on the river last evening, with 
the ladies. I never managed a law-suit in such agireeable 
quarters before. 

.« Faithfully youBS, 

«F.E." 



CHAPTER XVU. 

« What 9a J yoa, can yoa love this gentleman V* 

Romeo and Juliet* 

Ianb's strength and spirits were gradually improving, 
Bhe had been persuaded to take a daily airing, and had con- 
sented to see one or two of the ladies in her room. Mr* 
WylFys always passed half an hour with her, every after- 
noon ; and at length she came down stairs, and joined the 
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&imly in the drnwingHroom, for a short time in the erewg^ 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Hazlehurst, who came fiom Philadelr 
phia to pass a day or two ^th her* found, her much better 
than they had expected. 

Charlie Hubbard returned to the grey cottage, with his 
portfolio full of sketches, intending to pass several months afc 
liome^ in finishing his pictures. of Lake George ; the schoot 
room having been converted into a painting«»room for his use. 
Miss Patsey's little ^ock were dispersed for a time; and 
Charlie was even in hopes of persuading his mother wad 
sister to accompany him to New Yoric, where Mafy Hub- 
bard, the youngest sister, was now engaged in. giving music- 
lessons. He felt himself quite a ri<^ man, and drew up a 
plausible plan for hiring, a small house in some cheap situa- 
tion, wh^re they might all live together ; but Miss Patsey 
shook her head, she thought they could not afford it. Still, 
it was delightful to her, to listen to plans devised by Chaclie's 
warm heart ; she seemed to love him more than ever, sinc^ 
be had even sacniiced his moustaches to his mother's preju- 
dice against such foreign fashions. 

« Keep your money, Charles ; we can make out very well 
m the old cottage ; more cpmfortably than we have ever done 
before. You will want all you can make one of these days, 
when you marry," said Miss Patsey. 

To her surprise, CharUe showed some emotion at this 
allusion to his marrying, and remained perfectly silent for aa 
instant, instead of giving the playful answer that his sister 
had expected to hear. 

Mrs. Hubbard then observed, that she should not wish to 
move ; she hoped to end her life in the old grey cottage. 
They had hved so long in the neighbourhood of Longbridge, 
that a new place would Aot seem like home to Patsey and 
herself. Charlie must come to see them as often as he could ; 
perhaps he would be able to spend his. summers there*- 

** Well, we ^all see, mother ; at tiuy rate, Mary and I 
together, we shall be able to make your.life easy, I trust." 
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Mrs. Hubbard observed, that although they had been poor 
for the last seventeen years, yet they had never really seemed 
to feel the weight of poverty ; they had met with, so much 
kindness, from so many relations aud friends. 

^But kindness from our own children, mother, is the most 
blessed of all," said Patsey. 

Charlie did not give up his plan, however, but he forbore 
to press it for the present, as he was engaged to drive his 
sister, Mrs. Clapp, to her own house at Longbridge. Hub* 
bard had kept aloof from his brother-in-law whenever h© 
could, since the Stanley suit had been commenced ; any allu- 
sion to this afliiir was painful to him ; he had never respected 
Mr. Clapp, and now strongly suspected him of unfair dealing. 
He pitied his sister Kate from the bottom of his heart ; but 
it seemed pity quite thrown away. To judge from her con- 
versation, as Charlie was driving her home, she had implicit 
confidence in her husband ; if she had at first doubted the 
identity of the sailor, she had never for a second supposed, 
that William himself was not firmly convinced of it. On 
the other hand, she began to have some misgivings as to the 
character and integrity of Mr. Wyllys, whom hitherto, all 
her life iong, sh^ had been used to consider as the model of 
a gentleman, and annipright man. She soon got up quite a 
prejudice against Mrs. Stanley ; and as for Hazlehurst, he 
fell very low indeed in her estimation. 

♦* You don't know what trouble poor William has with this 
suit," she said to her brother. "I am sometimes afmid it 
will make him sick. It does seem very strange, that Mr. 
Stanley's executors should be so obstinate in refusing to 
acknowledge his son. At first it was natural they should 
hesitate; I mistrusted this sailor at first, myself; but now 
that William has made everything so clear, they cannot have 
any excuse for their conduct." 

Charlie whipped the fiies from his horse, without answer- 
ing this remark. 

«' I hope William will come. home to-night. He and Mr, 
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Stanley have gone off together, to get possession' of some 
very important papers ; they received a letter offering these 
papers, only the night before last, and William says they will 
establish Mr. Stanley's claim, beyond the possibility of a 
denial. Mr. Wyllys and Mr. Hazlehurst will feel very badly, 
1 should think, when they find that after all, they have been 
keeping their friend's son from his rights." 

" They believe they are doing their duty," said Charlie, 
laconically. 

''It seems a strange view of duty, to act as they -do." 

** Strange views of duty are very commQn/' said Charlie, 
glad to take refuge in generalities. 

^ Common sense and common honesty wiU help us all to 
do our duty," observed Kate* 

'' No doubt ; but both are, more uncommon qualities than 
one would think, among rational beings," said Charlie. 

*♦ Well, you know, Charles, Patsey used . to tell us when 
we were children, that a plain, honest heart, and plain, good 
sense were the best things in tbe world." 

'' That is the reason, I suppo^., why we love our sister 
Patsey so much, because she has so much of those best 
things in the world," said Charlie,, warmly. "I never saw 
a woman likelier, for downright^ pk^n goodness. The older 
I grow, the better I know her ; and I love you, Kate, for the 
same reason — ^you are straight£pirwajrd and._^bonest, too," he 
added, smiling. 

'< William often langhsat Qie, though, and says my opinion 
is not good for much," said the. sister, ^iaku[ig her head, but 
smiling prettily at the same time.. 

'' I am sure no one can complain of your actions, Kate, 
whatever your opinions may be," replied Charlie ; and what- 
ever might have been his estimate of Clapp's views, he for- 
bore to utter a syllable on the subjoct ; for -he respected the 
wife's affection, and knew that his brother-in-law had at least 
one good quality — he was kind and faithful as a husband 
and father, according to common-place ideas of fiuthfukiess 
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at least ; for he would any day risk their character and peace, 
to make a little money. 

The conversation of the young people soon turned upon 
their trifling, foolish, unfortunate'cousin, Mrs. Hilson ; and 
thiswasasuhject, upon which both brother and sister agreed 
entireTy. Before long, they drove up to Mr. Clapp's door, 
and were received by the lawyer himself, who had just re- 
turned with his client ; this latter individual was also seen 
lounging in the office. Mr. Clapp professed himself entirely 
satisfied with the resuh of his journey, and declared that 
they were now quite ready for Mr. Hazlehurst — sure of a 
victory, beyond all doubt. 

The time had not been lost by Harry and his friends, how- 
ever ; they too, thought themselves ready for the trial. As 
the important day was drawing near, Mr. Ellsworth was 
obliged to leave Wyllys-Roof ; he had done all he could at 
Longbridge, and there were still various matters to be looked 
after in Philadelphia. Mrs. Creighton accompanied her 
brother, and they were not to return to Wyllys-Roof until 
after the important question was decided. Hazlehurst was 
then to come with them ; whether defeated or triumphant 
could not yet be known. Harry's friends, however, were 
generally sanguine ; and Mrs. Creighton was full of sym- 
pathy, and in excellent spirits. 

There remained another affair, which must also be finally 
settled in a few weeks. When Mr. Ellsworth returned to 
Wyllys-Roof, the appointed three months of probation would 
have expired, and he would either remain there as the 
affianced husband of lUinor, or leave Longbridge her rejected 
suitor. 

During the past three months, Elinor had taken an im- 
portant step in life ; she had reached a point in experience, 
where she had never stood before. The whole responsibility 
of deciding upon a subject, highly important to herself, and 
to those connected with her, had been thrown entirely upon 
her alone. The fate of her whole life would be much ii>- 
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volved in the present decision. During the last two or three 
years, or in other words, since she had first discovered that 
llarry loved Jane, she had intended to remain single. It 
seemed very improhable to her, xhaX any one would seek to 
gain her affections, unless with the. view of enjoying the 
fortune which she had now the reputation of possessing ; it 
was only natural that she should exaggerate those personal 
disadvantages, which had lost the heart of him whom she 
had once loved so truly. She had been so much attached 
to Hazlehurst, that she shrunk frofti the idea of ever becoming 
the wife of another ; and she considered herself as having 
tacitly made choice of a single life, which her mother's letter 
seemed to suggest. But. as she never spoke of her views, 
or alluded to them, her grandfather and aunt were ignorant 
of this intention ; and she soon began to observe with regret 
that they wished her to marry, and were indeed anxious that 
she should accept Mr. Ellsworth. This was the first occa- 
sion of any importance, on which their wishes and her own 
had been at variance ; it was a new position for Elinor to be 
placed in. When Mr. Ellsworth made his proposal, it was 
owing to the strong, but afiectionate representations of Mr. 
Wyllys and Miss Agnes, that he was not immediately re- 
jected. Elinor was, in fact, the last person to be convinced 
of his regard for her ; but she had known his character and 
standing too well to believe him a mere fortune-hunter; and 
after he had once offered himself, could not doubt his sin- 
cerity. She mentioned to Miss Wyllys her previous inten- 
tion of remaining single. 

" Make no rash decision, my love," was the reply at the 
time. "You are too reasonable, for me to believe that you 
will do so ; look at your own position, Elinor ; you will be 
alone in the world, moreiso than most women. Your grand- 
father is advanced in years, and my health warns me not to 
expect a long life. I do not wish to distress you, but to 
place the truth plainly before you, my Elinor. You have 
neither brother nor sister ; Jane and Harry, your intimate 
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companions in childhood, will be. separated from you by ties 
aftd duties of their own. What will yoit do, my child ? An 
afifectionate disposition like yours cannot be happy alone. 
On \he other hand, here is Mr. Ellsworth, who is certainly 
attached to you ; a man of excellent chluracter, with every 
important quality that caii be desired. You say you wish to 
be reasonable ; judge for yourself what is the wisest course 
under ^ese circumstances." 

Elinor was silent for a moment ; at length she spoke. 

"It has always been one of your own lessons to me, 
dearest aunt, to profit by the past, to improve the present, 
and leave the future to Providence. Yet, now, you would 
have me think of the future only; and you urge me to marry, 
while you are single,' and happy, yourself!" 

" Yes, my child ; but I have had your grandfather and 
you, to make me happy and useful. Most single women 
have near relatives, to whom they can attach themselves, 
wbom it is a duty and a pleasure to love and serve ; but that 
is not your case. Elinor, your grandfather is Very anxious 
you should accept Mr. Ellsworth." 

•*I know it," said Minor; " he has told me so himself." 

" He is anxious, dear, because from what he knows of Mr. 
Ellswoith amd yourself, he is convinced you would eventually 
be happy; he fears you hesitate from some feeling of girlish 
romance. Still, we have'heither of us any wish to urge you 
too far. Appeal to your own good, common sense, that is 
ail that can be desired ; do not bo romantic, dear, for the first 
time in your life," continued her aunt, smiling. " I. know 
tlfe wishes of your friends will have some weight with you ; 
do not let them control you, however. Judge for yourself, 
but take time to reflect : accept Mr. Ellsworth's own propo- 
sition— wait some time befbre you give a final answer ; that 
is all that your grandfather and myself can ask." 

And such had been the decision ; three months being the 
time appointed. Since then, both Mr. Wyllys and Miss 
Agnes had carefully refrained from expressing any farther 
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opinion— they never even alladed to the BO^ject, bat kft 
Elinor to her own reflections. Si^h at least wa« their inten* 
tion ; but their wishes were well known to her, and very 
possibly, unconsciously influenced their conduct and mannerv 
in many daily trifles*, in a way very evident to Elinor. la 
the mean time, September had come, and the nao^nftent fox 
final decision was at hand. Mr. Ellsworth-^s condifct tkc(Mighi- 
out had been very much in his favoiMr ; he. had been pei^^e- 
vering and marked in his attentionSy without annoying by has 
pertinacity* Elinor had liked him, in the common sen^ of 
the word, from the first; and the better she knewhinn, tbe^ 
more cause she found to respect his pnnoipl^, and ai^iablfft 
character. And yet, if kift to her own- unbilled judgmentt 
she would probably have refused him 9i fir^, with no other . 
reluctance than that of wounding for % |ii^^ tl^ feel^igp of 
a man she sincerely esteemed. 

The morning that Mis. Creighton a^d Mr> EUfworth lefl 
Wyllys-Roof, Elinor set out to take a stroll in the field, with 
no other companion than her friend Bruno. The dog seemed 
aware that his mistress was absent a^d tho|ightful| more in- 
difierent than usual to his caresses and gambols ; and, after 
having made this observation, the sagacious animal seemed 
determined not to annoy her, but walked soberly tit k^ side^ 
or occasionally trotting on before, he would stop, turn towards 
her, and sit in the path, looking at her 98 she slowly ap- 
proached. She had lefl the hou^e, in oider to avoid any 
intrusion on her thoughtjs, at a n^oment which was an im« 
portant one to her ; for she had determined, that after one 
more thorough examination of her own feelings^her own 
views, and the circumstances in which she was placed^ the 
question should be irrevocably settled-^whether ahe were to 
become the wife of Mr. Ellsworth, or to remain sipgle. Many 
persons may fancy this a vefy insignificant matter to decide, 
and one that required no such serious attention. But to every 
individual, that is a highly important point, which must ne- 
cessarily i^lect tbs whole future course of life ; the choice 



minth iawotv^ so httimttt^ and indissolable a relation, tthere 
titery interest in life is identical with one's own, is surely no 
frifli^ roncen. ft tasy well be doubted, indeed, if even 
wi|ii men it be not a oUatter of higher importance than is 
commonly believed ; observation, we think, would lead to 
ihe opiiikm, tbat a wife's character and conduct have a 
deeper and more general efiect on the husband's career, for 
good or for evil, through his opinions and actions, than the 
world is aWare ef« This choice certainly appeared a much 
more formidable step to Elinor, when Mr. Ellsworth was the 
iodividual to be accepted or rejected, than it liad when Harry 
atood in the same position. In one case she had to reflect, 
afid ponder, and weifrh all the difl^nt circumstances ; in the 
4]ther, the natural bent of her affections had decided the ques-, 
tion before ft was asked. But Elinor had, quite lately, settled 
kalf-ft-deeen 'similar affidrs, with very little reflection indeed, 
and without a noment's anxiety or regret ; she had just re- 
fused, "wi^ polite indifierence, several proposals, from pet- 
cons ^heia ahe bad every reason to believe, cared a great 
deal for her fortvne, and very little for herself. If tbonght 
were more active than feeling, in behalf of Mr. Ellsworth, 
cttll, ^isiigfat aaid « gneat deal in his favour. She had always 
liked ^uidiespetted him; she believed him attached to her; 
he^ nearest fiends were anxiooa ^he should give a favour- 
ttfale «aiiawer; there codd not be a doubt that he possessed 
jtiany ejeaellent -end dest^ble <}calities. She would not be 
lidasaDtte^ sei^»^ w)Midd:tehe be mijust to Mr. Ellsworth and 
liMBolf^ she woutld not accept him, unless ah^ could do so 
foankly, a»d wttlMut lehictanee. This, theti, was the ques- 
tion -to be dedded^-^could she love Mr. EllsWbnh ! The 
fi>ee, apontaoeons kyire, natural to early youth, she had once 
-given l» HaelehttiBt ; could she now ofler to Mr. Ellsworth 
.sincere t^ection of another kind, less engrossing at first, less 
mingled Wi^ theclharms o( fancy, but often, perhaps on that 
.aeeouat, laore valuable, more enduring 1 Sinoere a&ction 
of ^3^y aeft» it that oaiy wbioli ^iOBpto^m mi$k ^, gaining 
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Strength amid the wear and tear of life. It war to decide 
this question clearly, that Elinor had desired three months' 
delay. These three months had nearly passed ; when sbe 
again met Mr. Ellsworth, in what character should she re- 
ceive him ? 

The. precise train of thought pursued by Elinor, during 
this morning stroll, we shall not attempt to foUow ; but that 
she was fully aware of the importance of the decision was 
evident, by the unusual absence of manner, which seemed 
to have struck even her four-footed friend, Bruno. She had, 
indeed, made an important discovery lately,' one which was 
startling, and even painful to her. She found that there are 
moments in life, when each individual is called upon to think 
and to act alone. It is a truth which most of us are forced 
to feel, as we go through this world ; though, happily, it is 
but seldom that such hours occur. In general, the sympatic, 
the counsel of friends, is of the very highest value ; and yet, 
there are moments when neither can avail. At such times, 
we are forced to look higher, to acknowledge that hunum 
wisdom does not reach far enough to guide us, that our 
wounds need a purer balm than any ofiered by human sym- 
pathy. Until recently, Elinor had always been soothed and 
supported by the afiection and guidance of her aant, but she 
must now depend upon herself alone. To a young person, 
called upon for the first time to take an important step, with 
no other guide than individual judgment and conscience, the 
responsibility of action may well be startHng ; even a wise 
and experienced man will often pause at such moments, 
doubtful of the course he shall pursue. It is an easy matter 
to settle a question, when passion, feeling, interest, or preju- 
dice gives the bias ; but where these are all silent, and cool 
judgment, is left alone to decide, the greatest men feel, to a 
painful degree, how limited are their powers ; the high re- 
sponsibility which is attached to free-will rises before them, 
and they shrink from the idea of trusting their own welfare 
to their own short-sighted reason alone. Most men, at such 
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'taawa» tdbe refuge in s^oit of fiUalMm ; tfaey tttnid fmuBtiTe, 
mndl filled in this tsr that divectiDn ty the prms of outward 
einmrnstanees ; or tliey mail blindly forward, under impa- 
tinice <^-iBa9ipeii9», fnefenring rifllc to inaction. 

The oecasion of our young fHend*8 anxiety and ihongktful- 
fiess 'vm, tio doubt, a trifling one to all but hertelf ; tbe caote 
of faer faemtatioB, bofreTer, was honoordble ; the opinions, 
feelings, and motives under which she eventually acted, were 
aiike miund and creditabla. 



CHAPTER XYni. 

« Are you aoquaiated with the difference 
IthaX holdi thii present question, in th« court >** 

Jjferehant of VbnU^ 

Asifa^ time for ibt trial approached, the parties collected 
4t) Iftiladelphta. Barry and his friends were often seen in 
-atse s Cfe e t s , looking busy and thoughtful. Mr. Reed also 
~fl|$petfredt and took up his quarters at one of the great hotels, 
in cothpany with Mr. Clapp and his client, who generally 
teoeived the fianie of William Stanley, although he had not 
yiet established a legal claim to it. There was much curi- 
osity to see this indiyidual, as the case had immediately 
Attimcted general attention ib the town, where the families 
interested were so well known, and the singular circum- 
'4(ttdn^s Df the suit naturally excited additional interest. 

After the court opened its session, it became doubtful at one 
moment, whether the cause would be tried at that term ; but 
others which preceded it having been disposed of, the Stanley 
Mir^fMsiit kagth eatM. 
19* 
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On one side appeared William Stanley, the plamtiff, with 
Messrs. Reed and Clapp as coanse) ; a number of witnesses 
had been summoned by them, and were now present, mingled 
with the audience. Oa the other hand wese the defendants, 
Mr. Wyllys, Hazlehurst, Ellsworth, and Mr. Grant, a distin- 
guished lawyer of Philadelphia, appearing more particularly 
for Mrs. Stanley ; they were also supported by witnesses of 
their own. - ' 

While the preliminary steps were going on, the jury form- 
ing, and the parties interested making their arrangements, 
the court-room filled rapidly with the fiiends of Hazlehurst, 
and a crowd of curious spectators. Among the indiyiduals 
known to us, were Robert Hazlehurst, Mr. Stryker, and 
Charhe Hubbard, the young artist, who found that his wai^ 
of inches interfered with his view of the scene, and springing 
on a bench, he remained there, and contrived to keep much 
the same station throughout the trial, his fine, intelligent 
countenance foUowibg the proceedings with the liveliest inte- 
rest: Harry soon perceived him, and the young men ex- 
changed friendly smiles. Mr. Stryker was looking on with 
cold, worldly curiosity ; while Robert Hazlehurst watched 
over his brother's interest with much anxiety. . In one sense 
the audience was unequally divided at first, for while Harry 
had many warm, personal friends present, the sailor was. a 
stranger to all ; the aspect of things partially changed, how- 
ever, for among that portion of the crowd who had no par- 
ticular sympathies with the defendants, a number soon took 
sides with the plaintiff. The curiosity to see the sailor was 
very great ; at one moment, in the opening of the trial, all 
eyes were fixed on him ; nor did Hany escape his share of 
scrutiny. 

It was immediately observed, by those who had known 
the late Mr. Stanley, that the plaintifif certainly resembled 
his family. He was dressed like a seaman, and appeared 
quite easy an^ confident ; seldom absent from court, speaking 
little, but following the proceedings attetUively. His counsel. 
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Mr. Reed, bore a calm and business-like aspect. Olapp was 
flushed, his eye was keen and restless, though he looked san- 
guine and hopeful ; running his hand through his dark curls, 
he would lean back and make an observation to his chent, 
turn to the right and whisper something in the ear of Mr. 
Reed, or bend over his papers, engrossed in thought. 

The defendants, on their side, were certainly three as 
respectable men in their appearance, as one would wish to 
see ; they looked, moved, and spoke like gentlemen ; in 
manner and expressicm thej were all three perfectly natural ; 
simple, easy^ but firm ; tike men aware that important inte- 
rests were at stake, and prepared to make a good defence. 
Mr. Grant, their colleague, was an insignificant-looking man 
when silent, but he never rose to speak, without commanding 
the whole attention of his audience by the force of his talent. 

The judges were well known to be respectable men, as 
American magistrates of the higher grade are usually found 
to be. In the appearance of the jur/ there was nothing 
remarkable; the foreman was a shrewd-looking man, his 
neighbour on the left had an open, honest countenance, two 
others showed decidedly stupid faces, and one had a very 
obstinate expression, as if the first idea that entered his head, 
on any subject whatever, was seldom allowed to be dislodged. 

Such was the appearance of things when the trial com- 
menced. Leaving the minuti® of the proceedings to the 
legal report of Mr. Bernard, understood to be in the press, 
we shall confine ou^lves to a brief, and very imperfect out- 
line of the speeches, and the most important points of the 
testimony; merely endeavouring to give the reader a general 
idea of the course of things, on an occasion so important to 
Hazlehurst. 

Mr. Glapp <5pened the case in a regular speech. Rising 
from his seat, he ran his fingers through his hair, and com- 
menced, much as follows : 

** We come before you on this occasion, gejjtlemen of the 
jury,, to plead a cause which.it is believed is unprecedented, 



in its pecnlitfr facts, nmong ike lantitild df justicis in otnr greiit 
and glorious country* Never, indeed, should I have belieTed 
it possible that an American citizen could, under any cirotiili- 
stances whatever, hav% been compelled during so long a pie* 
hod to forego his just «nd legal rights; ay, that he could 
be forced to the very verge of abandoning those rights — all 
but forced to forget them. Yet, such are the facts of the case 
upon which yoo are now to decide. The individual appetir- 
ing before you this day, claiming that the strong ^rm of the 
law be raised in his behalf, first presented hinaself to me, 
with the very same demand, sits years since ; to my shame 
I confess it, he was drivien unaided from my door— I refused 
to assist him ; he had already carried the same claim to others, 
and re4;eived from others the same treatment. And what ia 
this claim, so difficult .to establish ? Is it some intricate legal 
question ? Is it some doubtful point of law ? Is it a matter 
which requires much learning to decide, much wisdom to 
fethom ? No, gentlemen ; it rs a claim clearly defined, firmly 
established ; never y«t doubted, never ^'^et denied : it is a 
claim, not only recognized in the common-law of every land, 
protected in the statute-books of every nation, but it is a 
claim, gentlemen, whidi springs spontaneously from the 
heart of e vt^ry human being— it is the tight of a son to his 
father's inheritance. A right, dear «)ike to the «on df one 
of our merchant^princes, and to the son of the porter on our 
wharves." 

Mr. Clapp paused ; he looked about the dowrt, rested his 
eyes on his client, ran his fingens through his curls, and then 
proceeded. 

« Gentlfemen ; I have told you that h js the right of a son 
to his father's inheritance, which we this day call upon you 
to uphold. It is more ; it is the sacred cause of the orphan 
. that you are to defend. Yes, gentlemen ; at the moment 
when William Stanley should have taken possession of the 
inheritance, which was his by the threefold title of nature, 
of law, and of paiiental bequest, he wasmiitfrs tnrjr, ft vcdMt, 
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a wanderer on the deep ; one of that gallant class of men 
who carry the glorious colours of our great and happy 
country into every port, who whiten every sea with Ame- 
rican canvass — he was a roving sailor-hoy !" 

And setting out from this point, Mr. Clapp made a general 
statement of the case, coloured hy all the cheap ornaments 
of forensic eloquence, and varied hy allusions to the gloiy of 
the country, the learning of all judges, particularly American 
judges, especially the judges then on the hench ; the wis- 
dom of all juries, particularly American juries, especially 
the jury then in the hox. He confessed that his cHent had 
heen,guilty of folly in his hoyhood ; *' but no one, gentlemen, 
can regret past misconduct more than Mr. Stanley ; no son 
ever felt more deeply than himself, regret, that he could not 
have attended the death-bed of his father, received his last 
* blessing, and closed his eyes for the last time !" Mr, Clapp 
then read parts of Mr. Stanley's will, gave an outline of his 
client's wanderings, and was very particular with names 
and dates. The sailor's return was then described in the 
most pathetic colours. " He brought with him, gentlemen, 
nothing but the humble contents^of a sailor's chest, the hard- 
earned wages of his daily toil ; he, who in justice was the 
owner of as rich a domain as any in the land !" The attempts 
of this poor sailor to .obtain his rights were then represented. 
" He learned the bitter truth, gentlemen, that a poor seaman, 
a foremast hand, with a tarpaulin hat and round-jacket, stood 
little chance of being heard, as the accuser of the rich and 
the powerful — the men who walked abroad in polished 
beavers, and aristocratic broad-cloths." Aristocracy having 
once been brought upon the scene, was made to figure largely 
in several sentences, and was very roughly handled indeed. 
To have heard Mr. Clapp, one would have supposed aristo- 
cracy was the most sinful propensity to which human nature 
was liable ; the only very criminal quality to which repub- 
lican nature might be incUned. Of course the defendants 
were accused of this heinous sin ; this brilliant passage con- 
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eluded with a diitect allusiofi to the « very aristocratic trio 
before him.*' Mr. Stanley was declared to be no aristocrat ; 
he was pronounced thoroughly plebeian in all his actions 
and habits. «' Like the individnal who has now the honour 
of addressing you, gentlemen, Mr. Stanley is entirely free, 
in all his habits and opinions, from the hateful stain of aristo- 
crSicy.*' He continued, following his client^ steps down to 
the present time, much as they are already known to -the 
reader. Then, making a sudden change, he reviewed the 
conduct of the defendants as connected with his client. 

<* What were their first steps at the death of Mr. Stanley, 
the father ? Merely those which were absolutely necessary 
to secure themselves ; they inquired for the absent son, but 
they inquired feebly ; had they waited with greater patience 
he would have appeared, for the story of his disinheritance 
would never have reached him. Whence did that story 
proceed from ? It is not for me to say ; others now present 
may be able to account for it more readily. No, gentlemen, 
it is a birtpr trutl^that the conduct of the executors has been 
Gonsisuni throughout, from the moment they first took pos- 
session of the Stanley estate, until thei; appearance in this 
court; the conduct of the rival legatee has also been marked 
by the same consistent spirit of opposition, from the time of 
his first interview with Mr. Stanley, after he had arrived at 
years of discretion, and knew the value of the estate he 
hoped to enjoy ; from the moment, I say, when he coolly 
ordered the unfortunate sailor to be locked up in Mr. Wyl- 
lys's smoke-house, until the present instant, when his only 
hope Ues in denying the identity of Mr. Stanley's son." 
Mr. Clapp dwelt for some time upon this first interview, and 
the smoke-house ; as he had previously hinted to Hazlehurst, 
he laboured to make that afiair ** look ugly,'' to the best of 
his d[)ility. If the language of the Longbridge lawyer had 
been respectful throughout the preliminary proceedings, bis 
tone in the court-room changed completely. As he drew 
towards the elose of his apdecfa, lie gave fvM Scope to u bant 
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of Tirtuous indignation against wickedness and hypocrisy in 
general, and particularly against the conduct of the defendants. 
He declared himself forced to believe, that both Mr. Wyllys 
and Hazlehurst had suspected the existence of William Sts^n- 
!ey from the first— others might have the charity to believe 
they had been ignorant of the young man's existence, he 
only wished he could siiU believe such to have been the fact 
— he had believed them honestly ignorant of it, until it was 
no bnger possible for the prejudices of a long-standing friend- 
ship and intimacy to blind his eyes, under the flood of light . 
presented by proofs as clear as day — proofs which his re- 
spected brother, the senior counsel, and himself, were about 
to lay before the court. He wished to be understood, how- 
ever ; he never for one moment had included ia these sus- 
picions — so painful to every candid, upright mind, but which 
had recently forced themselves upon him — he repeated, that 
in them he had never included the respected lady who filled 
the place of step-mother to his client, whose representative 
he now saw before him, in the person of a highly distin- 
guished lawyer of the Philadelphia bar ; he did not suppose 
that that venemble matron had ever doubted the death of her 
husband's son. He knew that excellent lady, had often met 
her in the social circle ; none admired more than he, the 
virtues for which she was distinguished ; he had never sup- 
posed it possible, that if aware of the existence of William 
Stanley, she could have sat down calmly to enjoy his inherit- 
ance. Such a case of turpitude might not be without ex- 
ample ; but he confessed that in his eyes, it ^ould amount to 
guilt of so black a dye, that he was unwilling to accuse human 
nature of such depravity ; it went beyond the powers of his, 
Mr. Clapp's, imagination to comprehend. No, he acquitted 
Mrs. Stanley of all blame ; she had been influenced and 
guided by the two gentlemen before him. He had himself 
observed, that during all the preliminary proceedings, the 
venerable step-mother of his client had shown many symp- 
toms of doubt and hesitation ; k was his firm conviction, it 
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was the opiDion of his client, of his brother counsel, that if 
left to her own unbiassed judgment, Mrs. Stanley would 
immediately have acknowledged her husband's son, and re- 
ceived him as such. He appejsded to the defendants them- 
selves if this were not true ; he called upon them to deny 
this assertion if they could — ^if they dared ! Here Mr. Clapp 
paused a moment, and looked, towards Mr. Grant. 

The defendants had -already spoken together fot an instant ; 
Mr. EUlsworth rose : " The answer which the counsel for 
the plaintiff was so anxious to receive, was reserved for its 
proper place in the defence. Where so much might be said, 
he should scarcely be able to confine himself within the 
bounds necessary at that moment. Let the counsel for the 
plaintiff rest assured, however, that the answer to that parti- 
cular question, when given, would prove, hke the general 
answer of the defence, of a nature that the interrogator 
would, doubtless, little relish." 

During Mr. Clapp's abusive remarks, and impudent' in- 
sinuations against himself and Mr. Wyllys, Hazlehurst, plac- 
ing one arm on the table before him, leaned a little forward, 
and fixed his eye steadily, but searchingly, on the face of the 
speaker. It proved as Harry had expected; the lawyer 
looked to the right and left, he faced the judges, the jurors ; 
he glanced at the audience, raised his eyes to the ceiling, or 
threw them upon his papers, but not once did he meet those 
of Hazlehurst. 

" Gentlemen of the jury ; you will observe that the ques- 
tion remains unanswered!" continued Mr. Clapp, with a 
triumphant air. He then contrived to appeal to his brother - 
counsel to declare his own impressions, and gave Mr. Reed 
an opportunity of affirming, that he had believed Mrs. Stan- 
ley inclined to acknowledge their client ; he spoke calmly 
and impressively, in a manner very difierent from the hurried, 
yet whining enunciation, and flourishing gestures of his col- 
league. 

Mr. Clapp now proceeded to prepare the way tor the evi- 
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dence : he gave a gctncTal idea of ita character, expVessing^ 
beforehand the firnpiesi cotnviction of its eifeet on the court. 
^ I hate been engaged in handseds of suits, gentlemen ; I 
have been a regoW attenda&t in ccmrts of law from early 
boyhood, and B^ver, in the whole coaree of my expef ience, 
have I met with a case, so peculiar and so importuit, sup- 
ported by a body of- evidence so dear, so decided, so unde* 
niable as that which we sb^ll imi^diately lay before you ;" 
and Mr. Clapp sat down, running his fingers through his curls. 

The court here adjourned for an hour* The curiosity of. 
the audience seemed thoroughly excited ; when the judges 
reassembled, th^ room Was even more jcrowded.than in the 
morning. 

Before calling up Che witnesses, Mr. Reed .spoke Urr fire 
minutes ; his dignified manner was a f&rourable preparation 
for the testim(»iy in the plainufiTs hehaHl 

The first fact proved, ifras the resemblance of the plaintiff 
to William Stanley ; this point was thoroughly investigated, 
and settled without difi&eidty.in favour of the plaintifl^^ome 
half-a-dozen witnesses swearing to the ideality, according to 
the best of their belief. The fact that the defendants them* 
selves had acknowledged the personal resemblance, was also 
made to appe.ar ; e^nd Mr. Beed introduced tbe identity of - 
handwriting to strengthen the personal identity-Hseveral wit- 
nesses giving their testimc^ay on the subject. It seemed in- 
deed, clear, from the whole. of this part of the evidence, that 
there was no rational ground to doubt any other difierence, 
either in the personal resemblance or the handwriting, than 
what might natumlly exist in the same man, at the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-seven. 

The statement offered to the defendants some months since, 
tracing the past career of the jplaintiff, was now produced, 
and the principal facts legally proved by different witnesses. 
Officers and sailors of different vessels in which he had sailed, 
were sworn. Among others. Captain — — , of the packet- 
ship * * *, testified to the plaintifi^s having sailed in his vessel, 
Vol. IT. — 20 
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under the name of Wiiliam Stanley, nine years preriously ; 
and it was very clearly proved, that at difierent intervals 
since then, he had continued to bear the same name, although 
he had also shipped under those of Bennet, Williams, and 
Benson. The statement, as given already in our pages, was 
borne out satisfactorily in most of its impoitant fencts by the 
evidence ; although on some points the counsel for the plain- 
tifis confessed, that they had not been able to obtain all the 
legal proofs they had wished for. AfWr tracing the plaintifTs 
steps as a sailor, the fact of his having been long endeavour- 
ing to bring forward the ckim he now made, was examined. 
Mr. Gr , a highly respectable la^er of Baltimore, testi- 
fied to the fact that seven yean previously, the plaintiff had 
applied to him to undertake the case then before the court ; 
to speak frankly, this evidence surprised the defendants, 
who were scarcely prepared for it. Then came procrf of the 
di^rent applications to Mr. Clapp, his several visits to Long- 
bridge, and his presence at Wyllys-Roof six years previously, 
when locked up in the out-house by Hazlehurst ; Mr. Clapp 
repeating at this moment, a very broad insinuation, that the 
defendant knew the claims of the individual he had put in 
confinement. His willingness to be examined, his ready 
consent to an interview with Mr. Wyllys, Mrs. Stanley, and 
Hazlehurst, the close examination which he bore at Wyllys- 
Roof, were brought forward; and Mr. Clapp managed to 
introduce most of the important questions of the defendants 
at that time, with the accurate answers of the plaintifi^ in his 
account of that meeting. 

The court adjourned at this time, and many individuals 
among the audience seemed to incline very decidedly towards 
the plaintiff. The personal friends of the defendants looked 
somewhat anxious, although Mr. Wyllys and Hazlehurst still 
showed a steady front. The testimony which we have given 
so briefly, as much of it has already appeared in the narra- 
tive, occupied the court more than one day, including the 
different cross-examinations of several witnesses, by the de- 
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iendants : this duty fell to the lot of Mr, Grant, who carried 
k on in his ttsaal dry, sarcastic manner, but was unable to 
efiect any important change in the state of things. 

The following morning, the plaintiff's papers were laid 
before the court. The volume of the Spectator, and the 
letters already produced at Wyllys-Roof, were shown. In 
addition to these, the following papers were now brought 
forward: A letter addressed to the name of Benson, on 
board the British sloop-of-war, Ceres; another directed to 
William Bennet, on board the Dutch barque William, when 
at Batana, nearly eighteen years since ; this letter was im- 
portant, as it was evidently written to an American sailor, 
and alluded to his having been recently shipwrecked on the 
coast of Africa, and taken up by a Dutch vessel. These 
documents were all received with great interest, and their 
probable authenticity seemed generally admitted. Mr. Reed 
dien observed : ** We shall close our evidence, gentlemen, 
by laying before you testimony, sufficient in itself to prove 
triumphantly the identity of the plaintiff, when connected 
wiA a small portion only of that which has preceded it." 

He drew from his papers an old Russia-leather pocket- 
book, with the initials TV, S, stamped upon it in large Gothic 
letteis. 

Mr. Wyllys made an involuntary movement as it was held 
up for examination ; that very pocket-book, or one exactly 
Hke it, had he given himself to the son of his old friend, the 
Tery last time he saw Wm. He watched the proceedings at 
this moment vdth intense interest— evident to everybody. 

«* This pocket-book, gentlemen, is the property of the 
plaintiff," continued Mr. Reed. **The initials of his name, 
W. 8., stamped upon it, are half-efiaced, yet still sufficiently 
distinct to tell their story. But the contents of this precious 
book are of still greater importance to the interests of my 
client." 

Mr. Reed then opened it and drew froifn one side a letter, 
and r^d the additess, « William Stanley, New York, care of 
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Joaas Thomson, Master of the ship. Dorothy ]3eck." " ThU 
letter, gentlemen of the jury, is signed John Stanley-^ii is 
from the father of William Stanley, in whose name I now 
'submit it to your examination." The letter was then read ; 
it corresponded entirely with the circumstances already known 
to the reader; its date, nature, handwriting) all were per* 
fectly correct, and the signature was sfworn to by several 
witnesses. Mr. Wyllys was evidently moved when th© letter 
was read ; he asked to lock at it, and all eyes were t^ned 
on his venerable countenance, as he silently examined th^ 
paper. , It was remarked that the hand which held the lettef 
was not steady, and the features which bent over it betrayed 
perceptible agitation. Mr» Wyilys tuxned to Haislehurst, as 
he finished reading the sheet.. 

*' It is undeniably genuine ; the letter of John Stanley to 
his son !" be said. ^ , . 

A short consultation succeeded between the de£^mits« 
Hazlehurst wrote a line or two on a slip of pc^r, and handed 
it to Mr. Wyllys, and then to Ellsworth and Mr. Grant. 

^ Will the counsel for the plaintiff* tell us, why these docur 
ments were not produced at the interview with the defend- 
ants ?" asked Mr. Ellsworth. 

" We had several reasons for not doing so," replied Mn 
Olapp. '* Had our cUent not be^ received so coldly^ and 
every effort employed to misunderstand him, we ahould have 
produced them earlier ; although it would have been impos* 
sible to have shown them at (hat meeting, since they were 
not then in our possession." 

"Will the plaintiff* state where, and from Whom h^ first 
received that pocket-bpok i" iwked'Mr. Grant. 

Here the counsel for the plaintiff* consuked Jog^^ber a 
moment. It seemed as if their dient was^wiUiag u> answer 
the question, and that Mr. Reed advised bis doing ao, but 
Mr. Clapp opposed it. 

" The defendants must be aware," he said, ^* that they had 
no right to (question his client; Mr. Stadey therefore de« 
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cKned wagwrnng; he had already, at the proper time and 
place, answered many inquiries of theirs, in a manner which 
had, dotthtless, appeared satiBfactory to the court,_although 
it had not satisfied the defendants. Mr. Stanley had lost all 
hope of answering any question <^ the defendants, in a 
manner wdisfaetoty to tkem.^* 

Here the defetidants were engaged for a moment in making 
notesr 

Mr. Reed proceeded with the contents of the pocket-book. 
««Thc letter of the father to his erring son, is not the only 
testimony we shall produce from the pocket-book of my 
client, gentlemen.'* 

A printed dip of newspaper, soiled, and yellow with age, 
was then drawn from one of the pockets, and read by Mr. 
Reed : « Married, Wednesday, the 10th, at Trinity Church, 
New York, by the Rev. Charles G. Stanley, John Stanley, 
of Greatwood, Pennsylvania, to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
hte Myndert Van Ryssen, of Poughkeepsie." 
- Again the defendants showed evident interest. Mr. Wyl- 
lys passed bis hand over his face, to drive away mekmchoJy 
recollections of the past ; the present Mrs. Stanley was Miss 
Van Ryssen, and at that marriage he had stood by the side 
of his friends, as the priest united them. 

^ Is not that a touching memorial, gentlemen, of the work* 
ings of natural feeling in the heart of a misguided boy ? He 
had left his father, left his home, left his friends in a fit of 
reckless foUy^ but when he meets with the name of the 
parent from whom he is estranged, in an American paper, 
in a distant land, he cuts the paragraph from the sheet, and 
it is carefully preserve/d among his precious things, during 
many succeeding yeais of hardships, and of wrongs. But 
there is another striking fact connected with that scrap of 
paper ; the individual whose name stands there, as connected 
in the closest of human ties with the young man's father, is 
the same, whose legal representative I now see before me, 
prepared to oppose, by every means in his power, the claim 
20* 
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of the Boh to the inheritftiice bequealhed faini, with ih^-forgire^ 
oess of his dying father. The simpltot language I can 
choose, wilLbest express the force of fftcts so pmnfiiL The 
circumstances are before you; it rests with you to say, 
whether Uirdy justice shall not at length makeeome amendr 
for the wrongs of the last eighteen ye«rs.^' 

The defendants here aaked to look ut the paper; they 
could find no fault with it ; in texture, colour, accuracy, every 
point, it corresponded with what it s^6uld be. 

Mr. Reed paused an Instant, and then continued* ''But, 
gentlemen of the jury, this old and well-worn pocket^bodc, 
the companion of my client's wanderings, and hard fortunes ; 
the letter from the fether to the son, received as authentic, 
without an instant's hesitation, by the defendants themselves ; 
the marriage notice of the deceased father and the step- 
mother, now his legal opponent, are not the only proofs to 
be drawn from this portion of our testimony," 

Mr. Reed then opened the pocket-book, and showed that 
it had originally contained a number of leaves of blank 
paper ; these leaves were partially covered with the hand- 
writing of William Stanley. The date of his going to sea, 
and the names of the vessels he had sailed in, were recorded. 
Brief, random notes occurred, of no other importance than 
that of proving the authenticity d the pocket-book. A 
sailor's song was written on one page; another was half- 
covered with figures, apparently some trifling accounts of 
his own. The date of a particular storm of unusual seve- 
rity, was put down, with the latitude and longitude in which 
it occurred, the number of hours it lasted, and the details of 
the injury done to the vessel. This rude journal, if such it 
may be called, was handed to the juiy, and also examined 
by the defendants. 

Mr. Grant took it, observing with his usual set expression, 
and caustic manner, that **it was certainly the pocket- 
book of a sailor, probably the pocket-book of William Stan- 
ley. It was connected with a singular story, a very singular 
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tlory indeed ; but, really, there was one fact which made it 
tdtogefher the most extraordinary compound of leather and 
paper, that ever happened to fall in his way. If he was not 
mistaken, he had understood that the plaintiff, among other 
vemarkabie adventures, claimed to have just escaped drown- 
ing, by the dcin of his teeth, when picked up on the coast 
of Africa, in the winter of 181-. His pocket-book seemed 
to have borne the shipwreck equally well ; it was landed 
high and dry in that court-house, without a trace of salt- 
water about it. How did the plaintiff manage to preserve it 
80 well ? He shouM Kke the receipt, it might prove useful.'* 

Mr. Grant had been looking down very attentively at the 
focket4)ook while speaking, occasionally holding it up for 
others to see, with studied carelessness; as he put the ques- 
tion, he suddenly raised bis eyes, without changing his posi- 
tion, and fixed them searchingly, with a sort of ironical sim- 
plicity, on Mr. Clapp and his client. 

• ** I can tell him all about it," the plaintiff was heard to 
gay, by those near him. 

There was a naoment's consultation between the plaintiff 
and his counsel. A juror then expressed a wish to hear the 
explanation. 

Mr. Clapp rose and said: «*When Mr. Stanley was 
picked up by the * William,' does the counsel for my client's 
step-mother suppose, that he was the only remnant of the 
wreck floating about ? If he does, he happens to be mis- 
taken. Mr. Stanley says there were two others of the crew 
picked up at the time he was, with the hope of restoring 
Kfe, but they were dead. There were also several chests, 
and various other objects brought on board the 'William.' 
One of the chests was his client^s. The pocket-book was con- 
tamed in a tin box, which happened to be wrapped in a piece 
rfold saiksloth, and nothing in the box was wet. It contained 
several oW bank-notes, besides the pocket-book, and they 
were not wet. He hoped the counsel for his client's step- 
mother was satisfied." 
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Mr. Grant bowed. " Much obliged for the explanation | 
but he was still inclined to think, that there must have been 
some peculiar process employed with that highly important 
pocket-book." 

Mr. Glapp replied by a short burst of indignation, at the 
intolerable insinuations of his opponent, nxkd appealed to the 
court to silence them. Mr. Grant was accordingly reminded 
by the judge, that unless he had something beyond mere 
insinuations to ofier) his remarks could not be listened to. 
Mr. Reed then related how these papers had been lost by his 
client, some years since ; they had been left in & hox at a 
boarding-house, during a voyage he made in the Pacific ; the 
house was burnt down, and Mr, Stanley had believed his 
papers lost, until he recently heard they were in possession 
of a shipmate, at New Bedford. Mr. Clapp and himself had 
gone there, and easily obtained them again from Robert 
Stebbins, the man in whose hands they had been since the 
fire. The fact of the fire was proved ; Stebbins was sworn, 
and testified to having saved the box with his own efl^ts, 
and his having quite lately returned it to the owner, on first 
hearing an account of the suit in which he was engaged. 
This part of the testimony was clearly laid before the court 
by Mr. Reed ; and the evidence fqr the plaintiffi was closed, 
with these papers, and the examination of Stebbins, through 
whose hands they had come. 

The cross-examination of the different witnesses was still 
conducted by Mr. Grant; seveml of the witnesses were 
made to contradict each other, and partially to contradict 
themselves ; but as it was only on points of minor import- 
ance, no material change could be effected in the general 
appearance of things, in spite of all Mr. Grant's ingenuity* 
He kept Stebbins a long time on the stand ; and once or 
twice this individual seemed a good deal confused in manner 
and expression ; still nothing important could be drawn from 
him, his account of the papers corresponding sufllciently well 
with that of the plaintiff. 
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It was late in the afternoon when the proceedings of the 
trial reached this stage, and the court adjourned. Some of 
Hazlehuist's friends were uneasy, others were confident of 
success; Mr. Stryker declared he thought the sailor had 
made out a yery strong case, and he predicted that he would 
gain the suit. It is not to be supposed that Mrs. Stanley, 
and the ladies at Wy llys-Roof, were left in ignorance ci what 
passed in the court-room. Robert Hazlehurst, at whos6 
house Mrs. Stanley and Miss Wyllys were staying, made 
bxief notes of the proceedings erery few hours, and sent 
tiiem to his wife and friends, who despatched them by every 
mail to jthe younger ladies at Wyllys-Roof. 

When the court met again, the time foir the defendants to 
be heard bad afrived. 

The defence was opened by Haziehuist ; he had had but 
little practice at the bar, but, like n^ost educated Americans, 
it required but little to fit him for speaking in public. His 
Toice was good, his manner and appearance were highly in 
his favour ; he had the best of materials to work with, native 
ability, cultivated by a thorough education, and supported by 
just views and sound principles. Energy of character and 
feeling helped him also ; warming as he proceeded, he threw 
himself fully into his subject, and went on with a facility 
surprising to himself, and far surpassing the most sanguine 
expec^tions of his friends. As for his opponents, they had 
anticipated very little fr6m him. We give a sketch of his 
opening remarks : 

" It is the first time, gentlemen," he said, on rising to speak, 
** that the individual who now addresses you, has ever ap- 
peared in a high court of justice, as an act of self-defence. I 
have never yet been solemnly called upon to account for my 
past actions by any fello\^-CTeature. My moral motives have 
never yet been publicly impugned. The position in which 
I now stand, accused of denying the just rights of aiioth^, 
of wilfully withholding the parental inheritance from the 
son of my benefactor, is therefore as novel to myself in its 
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whole character, as it must appear remarkable to you in its 
peculiar circumstances. 

" I have already learned, however, during the few years 
that I have filled a place on the busy stage of active life, 
that in the woiid to which we belong. Truth herself is com- 
pelled to appear on the defensive, nearly as often, perhaps, 
as Error. I have no right therefore to complain. So long 
as I am included in the same accusation, so long as I ani 
associated in the same defence with the venerable man at 
my side — one, whose honourable career has furnished to the 
xommunity represented by this assembly, a noble mode! of 
conduct during three-score years and ten ; one whom it has 
been the especial object of my endeavours to followj in my 
own path through life — so long, I can have no wish to shrink 
from the situation in which I am placed ; I can find no room, 
for doubts or misgivings, as to the wisdom and rectitude of 
the course I have adopted. 

" That the position, however, in which we stand before you, 
on the present occasion, gentlemen, is one that requires ex- 
planation, we readily admit ; it is too remarkable in its par- 
ticulars to escape the searching inquiry of justice. We 
appear in this 'court, the executors and legatee of Mr. Stan- 
ley — his widow, his nearest friend, and his adopted repre- 
sentative — to deny a claim, just in itself, advanced in the 
name of his only son. Such a position must be either quite 
untenable, totally unjustifiable, an outrage upon the common 
decency of society, or it must stand on the firm foundation 
of truth. You will easily believe, that such a position would 
never have been taken, under circumstances so extraordi- 
nary, by three individuals, possessitig only a common share 
of honesty and good sense, unless they had held it to be one 
which they could maintain. Yoi> will readily admit, that it 
is the very last position which a man of clear integrity, good 
character, and natural feeling would wish to assume, unless 
acting from conscientious motives, and guided by sound 
reason. 
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**l have DO wish to parade a stoical indifference to the 
pecaniary interests at stake to-day ; they are such as must 
seriously aflecl tny fortunes for years, possibly for life. A 
cause, involving so large a sum. of money, so fine a landed 
estate, honourably acquired by the late proprietor, and gene- 
rously bequeathed to myself, must necessarily include many 
interests <k a varied character. Many grateful recollections 
of the past, many hopes for the future, have been connected 
in my mind with the house at Greatwood ; from early boy- 
hood I have been taught to look forward to it, as a home and 
a resting-place, when >the busiest years of life shall have 
passed. These interests,' however, although among the best 
enjoyments of existence, are of a nature entirely personal , 
forgive me, if for a moment I have glanced at them. But, 
gentlemen, if I have always valued the bequest of Mr. Stan- 
ley, from its own intrinsic importance, from the many advan- 
tages it has already procured me, from the hopes with which 
it is connected, and froni the grateful recollection, that to the 
friendly afiection of my benefactor I owe its possession, yet, 
I solemnly affirm, in the hearing of hundreds of witnesses, 
that there is no honest occupation, however humble, no 
labour, however tcnlsome, that I would not at this instant 
cheerfuly exchange for it, rather than retain that inheritance 
one hour from its rightful owner, could I believe him to be 
living. 

'« No human being, I trust, who knows the principles from 
which I have hitherto acted, can show just ground for mis- 
trusting this declamtion. 

** But, fellow-citizens of the jury, to you lama stranger. 
There is not one of your number, as I now scan the faces in 
your box, that I recognize as that of an acquaintance. I 
cannot, therefore, expect you to believe this assertion, unsup- 
ported by evidence of its truth. I willingly leave vain de- 
clamation to those who have no better weapon to work with ; 
were it in my power to influence your decision^ by volleys 
of words without meaning, sound without sense, such as 
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only too often assail the ears of judges and juries, respect 
for the honourable office you now fill, would deter me from 
following such a course ; self-respect would naturally prevent 
me from following so closely the example of the orator who 
first addressed you on behalf of the plaintiff. I have often 
before heard that orator, fellow-citizens of the jury ; this is 
not the first occasion upon which I have listened with simple 
wonder, to a fluency which ever flows undisturbed, uudis- 
paayed, whether the obstacles in its way be those of law or 
justice, reason or truth. But if I hays wandered at a facility 
so remarkable, never, for a single instant, have I wished to 
rival this supple dexterity. It is an accomplishment one 
can scarcely envy. On the other hand, these wholesale 
supplies of bombastic deckunatioa form so large a part of 
the local stock in trade of the individual to whom I refer, 
that it would seem ahnost cruel to deprive him of them ; we 
have all heard a common expression, more easily understood 
than explained, but which would be quite applicable to the 
pitiable state of the counsel for th^ plaintifl*, when deprived 
of his chief support, his favourite modes of speech — he 
would then be reduced, gentlemen, to less than nothing" 
Hazlehurst's £a.ce was expressive enough as he uttered these 
words. 

'* No, felkyw-citizens of the jury, I shall, not ask you to 
believe a single assertion of my own, unsustained by proof. 
At the proper moment, the testimony which we possess in 
favour of the death of Mr. Stanley's son, and the facts which 
have led us to mistrust the strange story which you have just 
heard advanced in behalf of the platntifl*, will be laid before 
you. At presejit, suffer me, for a moment longer, to refer to 
the leading niotives which have induced us to appear in this 
.court, as defendants, under ciioamstances so singular. 
. '* The importance which, as legatee of Mr. Stanley, I 
attach to his generous gifi, has not been denied. But, inde- 
pendently of this, there are other causes sufficient in them- 
selves to have brought me into this hall, and these motives I 
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shftie whh the friends ttswciated in the same defe&oo. If 
ve eoBceive ourselires t6 be justified in refttsing the demand 
of the piaiBtii^ as « conseqaence of this coriTiction^ we must 
necessarily hold it to he aa impeFalive doty to sepel, by every 
honest means in oor pover« a claim vfe beiieve Msei This 
is a case which nlkrws of no medium course. On one hand, 
cither vm^ the d^ndants, ate guihy of «n act of the mort 
erud injustice ; ott on the other, the individual before yon, 
assuming the tiame of William Stanley, is an impostor. 
The ofnaion of these most intimately eonnected with the late 
Mr. Stai^ey, is efeaify prodaimedt by the staiid they have 
ideliben^y t^sen, aflnr examining the evidence with which 
the jdaintfflr advasnoes his extraordinary claim. This indi« 
f idiial wbOf fn«a his own account, was oootent to remain fof 
years in a. slaiettf; passive indiSerence to the san^e important 
inbcriUwuce, now daimed so boldly^ in de£aoce of so mmiy 
ob^lacfes» we believe to be an impostor; not a single, linger- 
ing seinf^ prevekHs oly repeating the declaration, that I 
Velieve him to be ji bold and daring, impostor, 

*' With ibis opinion, is it expeGted that i shall calmly en- 
tdttio HiElil cm»9 whose only title consists in his cunning and 
his audacity, should seise with impunity, property, legally 
and jusUy 9iy own? Is it believed that I shall stand idly 
by, without a struggle to defend this name of my deceased 
heoe^tor from such itnpudent abuse ? That I should be 
content to see the very hearth-stone of my friend seized, by 
the grossest cupidity I That I should surrender the guard- 
ianship of his grave to one, with whom he never had a 
thought, a feeling, a sympatihy in common?— to one,' who 
would not scrupie-to sell that grave- for a bottle of rum ? 

»*£v«uy^fe^ing revolts eX ik^ thought of s«idi a shameful 
neglect of dtity! lilo; I acknowledge myself bound, by 
every obligation, to oppo^ to the last extremity, such an 
^udiuvious invasion of right and tr^atb. Every feeling of 
respect and gratitude to the memory of my benefoctor, urge^ 

Vol. II. — 21 
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me forward ; while all the attachment of the friend, and all 
the afiection of the widow, reTive, and unite in the defence. 

^ But, fellow-citizens of the jury, my own personal rights, 
sufficient on a common occasion to touse any man, ^e duties 
owed by each of the defendants to the memory of Mr. Stan- 
ley-^uties sacred in the eyes of every right-thinking nmn, 
these are not the only motives which call upon us to oppose 
the plaintifi^ to repel with all the strength we can command 
this daring act of piracy. 

*< There is another duty still more urgent, a considemtioB 
of a still higher chamcter, involved in the couise we pursue 
to-day. There is one object bef<»» us, far surpassing in im* 
portance any to which I have yet alluded ; it is one, fellow- 
citizens of the jury, in which each individual of your number 
is as deeply concerned as ourselves, in winch the highest 
earthly interests of every human being in this community 
are included ; it is the one great object for which these walls 
were raised, this hail opened, which has placed those honour- 
able men as judges on the seat of justice, which has called 
youT^together, frota the less important pursuit of your daily 
avocations, to give an impartial opinion in every case brought 
belbre you ; it is the high object of maintaimng justice in 
ike community to which we all equally belong. I am willing 
to believe, €ellow-citizens of the jury, that you are fully 
aware of the importance of your own office, of the dignity 
of this court, of the necessity of its existence, of its activity 
to proteet the honest and inoffensive citizen, against the de- 
signing, the unprincipled, and the violent. Such protection 
we know to be absolutely binding upon every community 
claiming to be civilized ; we know that without it no state 
of society, at all worthy of the dignity of human nature, at 
all worthy of the dignity of freemen, can exist; without 
active justice, indeed, the name of Freedom becomes a mere 
sound of mockery. I have been taught to hold the opinion, 
gentlemen, that if there is one obligation more imperative 
than any other, imposed upon an American by the privileges 
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of iiis biithrrigbt, it is this very duty of maintaioing justice 
in hex full integrity ; of raising his voice in her behalf whea 
she is thieatened, of raising his arm in her defence when 

«he is assailed. To move at the first dear appeal of justioe, 
is surely one of the chief duties of every American citizen* 
of every man hless^ with freedom of speech and freedoin 
of action 4 and, surely, if this be a general rule, it would 
beccMne^a double act of moral cowardice, to desert the post, 
when those individual eights, confided especially to my own 
protection, including interests so important to myself, are au- 
daciously assailed. If there are circumstances which par- 
jtially remove the weight of this oUigation, of this public 
atraggle for justice, from portions of the community, firom 
the aged, m^ have already firmly upheld every honourable 
|»rinciple through a long course of years, and from those 
who are coniBned by their natural position to the narrow but 
holy cirde of domestic duties ; if such be honourable ex- 
emptions from bearing the brunt of the battle, it is t>nly to 
open the front rank to every active citizen, laying claim to 
manliness and honesty. Such I conceive to be the obhgatiori 
imposed upon myself, by the deoEiand of ihe plaintifil Upoif 

^ examination, I can find no sufiicient evidence to support this 
claim ; it becomes therefore, in my belief, l^ its very nature, 
an atrocious outrage alike to the Hving and the dead-— an 
insulting violation of natural justice sad the law of the land, 
sufficient to rouse every justifiable e^rt in resistance. 
^ ^ Whenever attention may be called to a question, of a 
character audadously unprincipled, even when quite inde- 
pendentof personal advantage and perwnal feeling, I should 
still hope that duty as a man, duty as a freeman, would have 
sufficient influence over my actions, to urge me forward in 
opposition to its unrighteous demands, just so far as common 
sense and true principle shell point the way. 6nch I con- 
ceive to be the character of the present question ; were there 
zx> pecuniary interest, no individual feeling at stake, I should 
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«til] conceive it a duty to hoH on the present bccasion tlet 
position in which I now stand. 

*» The grounds upon which this t^iniofik as tatlie character 
•f the case has beea formed, the gtbtmds upon which we 
hase our defence, mast now b^ laid beffHre yoti." 

After this opening, Harry proceeded wit3b an outline of the 
testhriony for the defetjce. His statement was very clear and 
accurate throughout ; but as k eontadned nothing btfUwhat i^ 
already known to the reader, tve shalt ©miVthis part of hi& 
remarks. 

After he had grr en a gertefal accodht ^ the conduct and 
viewsi of the defendants, Mr. SSlsWwt'h prtweeded ta lay th^ 
legal evidence in their possession, before the court. The 
first point eiCamined, was the ieistiniony they had feceived aif 
to the death of Wilfettn Stanley; The vttexk c^" the Jeflfe»- 
M>n Tras easily proved, by a leH^r from the eaptdih of thi^ 
American ship Eagle, who had spbken the J^Tsondie 
Kiorniffg of the gate in which ^he was lost, 2^d havifig saifely 
jode oat the storm himisef]^^ had afterwards ^n iSie Miw3h 
This letter was written <m Cfeptain Greeii's aniviBtl in port, 
and was in answer to inquiries of irfr. WyHy« ; besides «a 
account df the gale, and the wtecfc of the Jefierson^it con- 
tained the united opinions of his thates axid hithself, that n6 
one could have escaped, ttnleds under Very extraordmary 
circumstances, as the vessel herself bad foundered, and no 
boat could have lived in ^udh a tempest. Dtirilag a cahs 
which had followed the gttie, dley had fidlen in with frag- 
ments of ihe^wreck, i^ome of which had been used m repair^ 
ing their own vessel ; they had seen several dead bodies^ 
and had taken tup an empty bodt, and Several other objects, 
but nothing which threw farther light on the subject. Wil- 
ham Stanley's name, as one ei the crew of ti» Jefierson; 
was next produced ; this part of the testimony cMne througli 
our acquaintance, Mr. Hopkins, who had beea the owner of 
the Je^rson. Then came proofs of the many ^iSbfis nmde 
by the executors, to obtain accounts of Mr. Stanley's son« bj 
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odTertiseioae&ts to tmhts and sbip-masters, in all the great 
. ports of the oountry, repeated during five years ; many letters 
and commusicatioBS were also produced, all strengthening the 
.repcNTt of the young jnmi's death. An agent had been em- 
ployed by Mia* Stanley, for one year, with no other object 
than that of searching for intelligence of her step-son ; the 
man hiknself was dead, but his letters were read, and sworn 
to by his wife. Only once had the executors obtained a 
£iint h<^ of die young man's existence ; the second-mate 
of a whAler reported that he had known a William Stanley, 
a foremast hand, in the Pacific; but eventually it appeared, 
diat the man afiuded to was much older than Mr. Stanley's 
son, and his Taane was Sardey. Nothing could be more 
clearly i»oved, than the efibrts of the executors to obtain 
accurate intell^noe as to the young man's fate ; and it was 
also evident from the vepoits received, that they could have 
bad DO good reason to doubt his death; The next points 
^xamtned, included the person and conduct of the plaintiff. 
The bad character of the plaintiff was made to appear in the 
course of this esaminisdon ; ^ a character which see ms at least 
to have always clung to that individual, under the various 
names it has pleased him to assume at diflerent times," ob- 
served Mr. Ellswoith. It was clearly shown that he was 
considered a man of no principles, even among his comrades. 
'The personal i^ntity was fully examined ; this part of the 
.testimony excited intense interest among the audience, while 
-even the court seemed to listen with increased attention. 
.The opinions of the different witnesses on this point were 
not disputed; the general r^emblance of the plaintiff to the 
Stanleys was not denied ; the similarity of handwriting was 
.also admitted; but Mr. Elbworth ai^ed, that such resem- 
blances, among persons who were in no way related to each 
.other, were not uncommon; probably every individual in 
.that court-room had been told fifty times, that he was like A., 
B., or C. Occasionally, such resemblances were really very 
.marked indeed. He then cited the instance of a man who 
21* 
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wna httiged in Englavid, on this veiy ground ^ p&mcmt 
identity, swoni to by many indiyidnals ; and yet, a year afiet, 
it was discovered that the real criminal was living ;tmd th^Gi^ 
two men, so strikingly alike, had neve».£ven seen each other, 
nor were they in any manner rek^ed to each other. But 
who could 9ay whether the plaintiff were actually so mocfa 
}ike William Stanley ? Il was not ^sertain tkai any individual 
in that room had seen the young man for e%hteen years ; but 
<me of the defendants had any distmct recoEection of him, 
even at that time ; the colour of the hair, and a general re- 
semblance in complexion and features, ml^tweli be the 
amount of all that could, be advanced iii jfa^our of the like- 
ness ; the plaintiff resembled the Stanleys, father and son^; 
but probably a hundred othef xnen might be picked up in the 
country, in whom the same reiremblance might be Ibund-H. 
men who kid no claim to the name or etilate of Mr.-Stanley* 
Similarity of handwritmg was noitun^mmon. either; and 
here some dozen notes and letters were produced, ahd proved 
to a certain degree that this assertion was eofrect>; in several 
cases the resemblance was veiy great; and Mr. Ellsworth 
maintained, that with the documents in the possesion of the 
sailor, undeniably written by young Stanley, any common 
writer, devoid of honesty, might have moulded hisJiand by 
practice to an imitation of it, sufficient lor Iborgsry. Se mndb 
for the lesemlds^ice ; he would now point out the difirene^ 
between the plaintiff and William Seanlbyki two points, 
which, if clearly proved^ mi;@t convince the |ory &iit iden- 
tity was utterly impossil^, a pure fiction, a gross deception. 
He then produced the portrait of WiUiam Stanley; after 
acknowledging that there was some general reseml^oe, he 
suddenly showed the difference in the formation of the hands, 
fingers, and nails, between the boy and the plaintiff. This 
differenoe was indeed striking, for Ellsworth tO(^ a moment 
to point it out, when the sailcH' was in court, and engaged in 
putting a piece of tobacco in his mouth, and his hands were 
in full view. Forasecobd he seemed dut of countenance^ 
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bul he soon resumed the confident look he had worn through- 
out. Mr. Ellsworth entered very minutely into this fact, 
showing that painters usually gave a correct idea of the hand, 
when it was introduced in a portrait ; and the impossibility 
of the natural formation of the hand being entirely changed, 
either by time or hard work, was proved by the testimony 
of anatomists. The family physician of the late Mr. Stanley 
wad an important witness at this stage of the trial ; he swore 
to the fidelity of the portrait, and confirmed the fact of ihe 
particular formation of William Stanley's limbs when a boy ; 
he thought it very improbable that a lad of his frame and 
constitution would ever become as heavy and robust as the 
plaihtifi^. He was asked by a juror if he thought this im- 
possible ? " No ; he could not say it was impossible."* The 
diflerence in gait was then examined. 

" There is yet another point to be examined," said Ells- 
worth, "similar in nature, but still more decided in its bear- 
ing." He then brought forward all the testimony that had 
been collected, as to the temper and capacity of William 
Stanley ; it was clearly proved, chiefly by the young man's 
tutors and companions, that he was morose and stubborn in 
disposition, and dull in intellect. So far this point was easily 
settled; but it was difficult to place the opposite facts, of the 
cleverness and better temper of the plaintiff, as clearly before 
the court as they had appeared to the defendants. Any one 
who had seen him under the same circumstances as Mr. Wyl- 
lys andHazlehurst, during the last three months, would have 
be^n convinced of this difference ; but in the court-room it 
was not so easy to place the matter beyond dispute, although 
two witnesses gave their opinions on this point, under oath, 
and Ellsworth did all he could, by attracting attention to the 
plaintifl[^ to his manner and expression ; but he was not quite 
satisfied with the result of his own endeavours. 

"Let us now look at the conduct of this individual; we 
'shall find it, I think, quite inconsistent with what any man 
of plain, good sense, x^onlA have supposed the most easy and 
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natural course under the circumstanees ; while, on the other 
hand, it is entirely consistent throughout, in being strongly 
marked with the stamp of improbability, in its general aspect, 
and in its details." After a review of the plaintiff's course, 
as it stood in his own statement, he proceeded to iaTestigate 
his conduct during the last three months, nuuntaining, that 
had he really been William Stanley, he would have presented 
himself long since to Mr. Wy ilys, unsupported by Mr. Clapp; 
he would not have found it necessary to visit Qreatwood, 
and examine the house and place so thoroughly, before sub- 
mitting to an examination; he would not have waited to be 
examined, he would voluntarily have told his own story in 
a manner to produce undeniable conviction. For instance, 
but fr few weeks since, when, if we may believe his story, 
that pocket-book came into his possession again, had he gone 
to Mr. Wyllys, shown it, and merely told him accurately^ 
from whom, when, and where he had first received it, he 
would have been immediately lecognized as the individual 
he claims to be. Had he been William Stanley, he could 
have told those simple facts, he would have told them ; while 
they were facts which it was impossible that an impostor 
should know, since they were confined entirely to Mr. Wyllys 
and his friend's son — Mr. Wyllys himself having given the 
pocket-book to William Stanley when they were alone to- 
gether. He appealed to every man there present, what 
would have been his own conduct under such circumstances ? 
As to the readiness of Mr. Wyllys to receive William Stan- 
ley, could he believe him living, it was proved by the past 
conduct of the executors, their anxiety to obtain a correct 
account of the young man's fate, their hopes at first, their 
regrets at last, when hope had died away. Ellsworth closed 
his speech by observing, that after this review of the circum- 
stances, considering the striking difierences pointed out in 
person, temper, and capacity, from those of William Stanley, 
the irreconci liable difference in the gait and formation of the 
limbs, and the unnatural conduct of the plaintiff throughout. 
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bad Mr. Wyllys received this man as Wiffiam Stanley, the 
son of his deceased friend, it Tvt)uld have heen a gross neglect 
of duty on his part. 

There now remained but one act to complete the defence. 
it was fconcloded by Mr. Grant, who went over the whol0 
case in a speech, in his usual well-known manner, learned 
and close in its reasoning, caustic and severe in its remark^ 
on the opposite party. His general view was chiefly legal; 
occasionally, however, he introduced short and impressive 
remarks On the general aspect of the case, and the particular 
character of the most suspicious fects presented by the plain-^ 
tiff; he was severe upon Mr. Cfepp, showing a shrewd and 
thorough knowledge of the man, and the legal species tb 
which he belonged. The Longbridge lawyer put on an 
increase of vulgar nonchalance for the occasion, but he was 
unable to conceal entirely his tmeasihess under the sharp 
and well-aimed hits of dne, so touch his superior in standing 
«nd real ability. Mr. Grant dwelt partiemlarly upon the 
iSuspicious appearance of the fects connected with the volume 
iff the Spectator, and the' pocket-book, both of which he 
admitted to have belongfed to William Stanley originally ; 
and he seemed to manage the diflference in temper and 
capacity more efiefctually than Mr; Ellsworth had done. 
His speech was listened to with the closest attention during 
several hoiits ; after having reviewed the testimony on both 
sideis and finished his legal survey of the ground, he con- 
eluded as follows : 

" Gentlemen of the jury ; the facts of this case are before 
you, so far at least as we could reach them ; there are doubt- 
less others behind the curtain which might prove highly im^- 
poTtant in assisting your decision. You have followed me 
over the dull tmck of the law wherever it led us near this 
case, and I thank you for the patience you have shown; 
The subject is now fully before you, and I conceive that you 
.will agree'^vith me that in the present case, the counsel 
for thd plaintiff have undertaken a task of jio ordinary di& 
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ficulty. It seems a task by^na means enviable under any 
of its different aspects ; but really, in the whole course of 
my experience at the bar, it has never yet fallen to my lot to 
witness so startling a feat of legal legerdemain^ as that at- 
tempted in this court-room by the counsel for the plainti£ 
I conceive, gentlemen, that they are engaged in a task seldom 
attempted since the days of wizards and necromancers — they 
have undertaken to raise a ghost !" 

It was now time for the plaintiff's lawyers to close the 
trial. Mr. Clapp wished to speak again, but Mr. Reed took 
the case entirely in his own hands^; he was evidently firmly 
convinced of the identity of his cHent with William Stanley, 
and the natural indignation he felt at the accusations of the 
defendants, and the treatment the sailor had received from 
the executors^ gave unusual warmth to his manner, which 
was generally calm ; it was remarked that he had never 
made a stronger speech than on that occasion. He did not 
dispute the honesty of the opinions of Mr. Wyllys and 
Hazleburst, but he conceived they had no right to hold such- 
opinions uiler examining the testimony in behalf of the 
plaintiH'. He conceived th^t the defendant fittached an im- 
portance altogether puerile to mere common pi^bability, 
e very-day probabihty; how many facts, now proved as 
clearly as human evidence can prove, have worn at first an 
improbable aspect to many minds! How many legal cases 
of an improbable nature might be cited ! He would only 
allude "to a few ; and here he went over several remarkable 
cases on record. 

^'And yet he would even engage to answer the. objections 
against his cUent on jkhis very ground of probability ; much 
had been said about the volume of the Spectator, but Mr. 
Hazleburst could not swear to having read it at Greatwood 
four years since; while it appeared on cross-examinaticm 
that his brother had the same edition of that book in Phila- 
delphia, and that Mr. H. was ip the habit of reading hiau 
brother's books; it also appeared that other volumes had 
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been lost from the house at Gveatwood in the course of the 
last four years. He held it then to be clearly probable ; first, 
that Mr. H. had not read that identical volume shown at the 
interview, but one belobging to his brother ; secondly, that 
the same volume had not been lost within the last four years ; 
that others had been lost was certain, but that this volume 
had been in the possession of his client for nearly twenty 
years was prohMe.** He went on in the same way to prove 
the probability of his client's gait having been changed, like 
that of other sailors, by a life at sea ; that his wb^ole body 
had become heavier and coarser from twenty years' hard 
work, and change of habits. He here made Dr. B., the 
physician who had testified on this subject, appear in a ridi- 
culous light, by quoting some unfortunately obscure remarks 
he had made under cross-examination. 

** Then, as to his client's temper, he hoped it had improved 
with age, but he thought that point had not been as clearly 
settled as his best friends could wish; still, it was by no 
means in^obablt that it had improved under the salutary 
restraints of greater intercourse with the worid. Who has 
not known persons whose tempers have become better under 
such circumstances ? As to the capacity of his client, tbat 
had also probably been roused into greater activity by the 
same circumstances. Who has not heard of striking in- 
stances in which boys have been pronounced stupid by their 
masters and playfellows, and yet the same lads have after- 
wards turned out even brilliant geniuses?" He meihioned 
several instances of this kind. He went over the most strik- 
ing features of the whole case in this manner, but we are 
necessarily compelled to abridge his remarks. ** He accepted 
this ground of probabflity fully and entirely ; the conduct of 
his client had been thought unnatural ; he conceived tbat the 
very same stubborn, morose disposition, which the defendants 
had laboured so hard to fasten upon William Stanley, would 
account in the most probable manner for all that had been 
unusual in the conduct of his client. The same boy who at 
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brilliant prospects for a sailor's hardships^ rai^t very nata* 
tally have continued to feel and to act as the plaintiff had 
done." 

He then brought together all the points in favour of the 
sailor, '* The resemblance between the plaintiff and Wil- 
liam Stanley had been caUed triJ^Ung by the counsel for thet 
defendants; he considered it a reinarkably strong resem- 
blance, since it included not only ac;knowledged personal 
likeness, but also similarity of handwriting, of age, of occu* 
pation, the possession of documents admitted to be authentic 
by the defendants themselves, witk knowledge of past events, 
persons, and places, such as would be natural in Williajm 
Stanley but quite beyond the reach of a common stranger. 
He conceived that the great number of different points in 
hjs client's favour was a Tar stronger groi^id for the truth of 
his claim, than anyone fact, however striking, standing alone^ 
He held that thi»mass of evidence, both positive and circum^ 
stantial, could be accounted for in no other way at all pro- 
bMe^ than by admitting the identity of his client. He con- 
ceived it also probable that any unprejudiced, man would 
take the same view of this case; ajcase singular in. its first 
aspect, though not more singular than hundreds of others on 
record, and entirely within the boui|ds of possibility in every 
fact, while it assumed greater probability the farther it was 
examined." He then jidverted to several points merely 
legal, and finally concluded by a strong appeal in behalf of 
the plaintiff 

The judge rose to make, his charge; it was strictly legal 
and impartial, chiefly reminding the jury that they were to 
decide entirely from the facts which had been placed -before 
them ; if they thought the evidence to which they listened 
sufficient to prove legally the identity of the plaintifiT as 
William Stanley, they must give a verdict in his favour; if 
they held that evidence to be incomplete and insufficiently 
according to the legal views which must be their guide^ they 
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must pronoaiice a YenUct in faarour of the ddendaota: con* 
eluding with explaining one or two legal points, and an in- 
junctioa to weigh the whole eyidence impartially^ the judge 
took his seat. 

. The juqrTose ; saaKhaUkl by CAn^tables and h«^ed by 
their fo|f man, they tucned'^WMn: time box and lei^ the court- 
room to 4x>os}dQr theix iseislitt^ 

Another cause was called. The parties interested, their 
friends, and the crowd of. .curious j»pectators poured from the 
building, discussing as they moved al^g the probable result, 
which could scarcely he known until the next morning, for 
it was late on the fourth iiight that the trial closed. 



CHAPTER XlX. 

«Tout c«t pcrdtrfors rhonneur!" 

Prangois L 

Hazlehubst^s friends, fully ajware of the importance of 
the cause to his interests, had followed the trial with greats 
anxiety. Mrs. Stanleys Mrs. Jlobeit Hazlehnrst, Miss Wyl- 
lys, and Mrs. Creighton Were regularly informed ofs the- 
events which had passed* whenever the court adjoutned. 
The young ladies at Wyllys-Roof, Elinor, Jane, and Mary* 
Van Alstyne were obliged to wait longer for information ; 
they had received, however,, legul&r reports of the proceed- 
ings by every mail; they had- learned that 'the trial had' 
closed, aad were now waiting most aiixiiously for the' final 
decision of the jury. 

-«I had no idea the trial would last so long; had you ?" ' 
observed Mary Van Alstytie; as the three. friends were sitting 

Vol. XL— 22 
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together waiting for that day's mail, which must at length 
hring them the important news, 

**Yes; grandpapa told me that it might possihfy last a 
week." 

** I don't see why they cannot decide it soonef ," said Jane ; 
•*anyhody might know that saHot could not he William 
Stanley. Poor Harry ! what trouble he has had with the 
man ever since he came home !" 

At that moment carriage-wheels were heard approaching; 
Elinor ran to the window. 

**They are coming!" she cried; and in another instant 
she was on the piazza, followed by Mary und Jane. 

Two carriages were approaching the door. 

"Here they are — all our friends!" eiclaimed* Mary Van 
Alstyne, as she recognized in the first open wagon Mr. 
Wyllys and Ellsworth, and in the barouche behind, the 
ladies, including Mrs. Creighton ; while Harry himself sat 
at the side of the coachman. 

Elinor was on the last step of ^ the piazza, looking eagerly 
towards the faces of her friends as they advanced. 

" Grandpapa I" she exclaimed, looking all anxious curi- 
osity, as the wagon stopped. 

Mr. Wyllys smiled, but not triumphantly. 

Ellsworth shook his head as he sprang from the wagon 
and took her hand. . ~ 

- ** Can it be possible !— Is the suit lost ?" she again ex- 
claimed. 

" Only too possible," replied Mr. Ellsworth. "The jury 
have given a verdict for the pkintiff, in spite of our best 
endeavours." 

Elinor turned towards Harry, and offered him both her 
hands. Haziehurst received them with feeling, with emotion. 

" I can't acknowledge that I am such a poor forlorn fellow 
as one might fancy," he said, smiling, "while I have still 
such kind and warm friends." 

Elinor blushing to find herself between the two gentle- 
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men, advanced to receive the kiss of her aunt and Mrs. Stan- 
ley. The countenance of the latter lady showed evident 
traces of the painful feelings she had experienced at the de- 
cision. Mrs. Creighton too looked a little disturbed ; though 
graceful as ever in her manner, she was not easy ; it was 
clear that she had been much disappointed by Harry's defeat. 

^ I am grieved to hear the bad news, Mr, Hazlehurst 1" 
said Mary Yan Alst3rne. 

" Poor Harry-^ am so sorry for you !" exclaimed Jane, 
looking very lovely as she raised her eyes to her kinsman's 
lace. 

«' Ellsworth, can't- you manage to lose all you are worth 
and a little more?" said Harry, smihng, after having thanked 
the ladies for their kind reception. 

"As I could not keep your property for you with the best 
will in the world, no doubt I could get rid of my own too/' 
Implied his friend, 

When the whole party assembled in the drawing-room, 
nothing was talked of for a while but the trial.. It appeared 
that the jury had been fifteen hours c^idering their verdict. 
The doors of the court-room had been crowded by people 
curious to learn the decision of the case, and when the jury 
entered the court with their verdict there was a rush forward 
to hear it. 

" Verdict for the plaintiff—" was announced by the clerk 
in a loud voice, in the usual official manner. 

^ Clapp was standing near me at the moment," said Harry, 
" there was a flash of triumph in his face as he turned to- 
wards pie. ThQ saibr actually looked bewildered for an 
instant, but he soon appeared very well satisfied. As for 
nayself, I honestly declare that I expected such would be the 
result." . -^ 

"It was too late to write to you, my child," said Mr. 
Wyllys ; " we only heard the verdict in time to prepare for 
leaving town in the morning's boat. And now, Nelly, you 
must give u» some jsonsohtion in the ahi^ of a good dinner." 
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It was very evident that although everybody endeavoured 
to wear a cheerful face, the defeat had been much felt by 
Mrs. Stanley, Mr. Wyllys, and Elb^orth. Hazlehurst him- 
self really appeared better prepared for the misfortune than 
any of the party ; in fwt he conceived Mrs. Stanley's posi- 
tion fo be more painful than his own, though so much less 
critical in a pecuniary view. Mrs. Oreightori was certainly 
neither so gay, nor so easy as usual in her manner; one 
might have fancied that she feh herself in nn unpleasant and 
rather an awkward position — a ve^ unusual thing for that 
lady. It might have struck an observer that she wished to 
appear $bs amfiable as ever to Httnf, %[ut she did not succeed 
entirely in <x>ncealing that her interest in liim tras materially 
diminished, now that he was do longer Mr. Stanley's heir. 
It was only by trifling shudes of manner, however, that this 
was betrayed ; perhaps no one of Ae circle at Wy llys-Roof 
remarked it ; perhaps it was not lost upon Ha2le hurst ; there 
seemed to be an occasional exptession in his eye which said 
so. 

After the party had separated to prepare for dinner, !E^noT 
joined her aunt, and learned many farther particulars of the 
trial. 

♦♦ Is there no hope. Aunt I-— call nothing be done — no new 
trial r' 

'' I am afraid not. The gentlemen are to hold several 
consultations on that point, however, but they seem to agree 
^at little can be done. Both your grandfather and Harry 
were determined to go on if there were the least probabiHty 
of success; but Mr. Grant, Mr. Ellsworth, and several othtfr 
gentlemen say they con gi^e them no grounds tot encourage- 
ment; the trial was peXectly legular, aod they think an 
appeal for a new trial would be rejected; and even if it 
were graiited, they see no reason to hope for a di&rent 
verdict" 

*'And yet there cannot be a doubt, Aunt^to us at hbasi, 
Hiat this man is an impostor !" exclaimed £htior. 
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*«No, not to 118 ceKunly ; but it was not possible to place 
the proofii of this as clearly before the court as they hare 
a{^)eared to us. Harry says he was afraid from the begin- 
ning that this would be the case." 

** How well he bears it !" exclaimed Elinor. *< And Mrs. 
Stanley, she can scarcely speak on the subject I** 

** Bhe feels it most keenly. Would you behere it, my 
child, when we arrived on board the boat this morning, we 
found Mr. Clapp and this ^ man already there; and at a 
mcmient when Mrs. Stanley and I were sitting alone together, 
the gentlemen haying left us, and Mrs. Creighton being with 
another party, they came and walked up^ and down before 
us. Mr. Clapp took off his hat, and running his hand 
through his hair, as he does so often, he said in a loud voice : 
* Well, Mr. Stanley, when do you go to Greatwood V . Hap- 
pily, Harry saw us from the other side of the deck, and he 
instantly joined us. Of course we did not mention to him 
what had passed ; and although Mr. Clapp was noisy and 
Tulgar, yet he did not come so near us again." 

** What a miserable man he is I" exclaimedElinor. << And 
is it possible that sailor is going to take possession of my 
uncle Stanley's house immediately ?" 

** I do not know, my child. Everything has been left in 
the hands of Robert Hazlehurst and Mr. Grant, by our 
friends." 

Already had Elinor's mind been busy with planning relief 
for Hazlehurst ; if he were now worse than penniless, she 
was rich — it would be in her power to assist him. The point 
itself had been long since settled by her, but the manner in 
which it was to be done was now to be considered. She 
was determined at least that her old playfellow should have 
the use of any sum he might require, under the circumstances 
that would be the easiest and most acceptable to himself. 
Her grandfather must make the ofler; they would either 
wait until he returned from the cruise in the Petrel, or pos- 
sibly it would be better to write to him while absent. 
255* 
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Minor had, pefbups^ been more 4iBa|^iite«[ by the verdict 
than any one, for she had been very stbigaine isis to the result ; 
-she had not conceived it possible that slich gftoss injustice 
could triumph. 

But, alas, how imperfect is mei^ely h«man jtmtice in its 
best form ! It is a humiliating refldction for the human race, 
that Justice, one of the highest attributes of Truth, should 
have so Uttie power among liien ; that when- guided by hunmn 
reason alone she should so often err ! 

To guard faithfully the general purity of Justice, 4o w^tch 
that her arm is neither eripplfed by violence nor palsied by 
fear, that her hands are not polluted by bribery, nor her eavs 
assailed by flattery, is all that human means can do; but wo 
to the society where this duty is neglected, for disgrace and 
general corruption are then inevitable. - 

It was a day of movement at Wyliys-Roof; aft^r the 
arrival of the party from Philadelphia ^hiere were ,c<m8taiit 
communications with their neighbours at Broadlawn, as the 
long talked of cruise of the Petrel had been only postponed 
for Harry's return, and young deTaux was now all impatience 
to be off. When Ehnor went down for dinner she found 
Ellsworth and Harry on the piazza playing with Bruno, the 
fine Newfoundland dog which Hazlehurst had given her when 
he first went abroad. 

" He is a noble creature !" exclaimed Ellsworth. 

^* I am making friends with Bruno again, you see,*' said 
Harry as Elinor drew near. « What would you say if I 
coaxed him off to the Petrel with me to-morrow ?" 

** You are very welcome to his company for the voyage, 
if you can persuade him to go. Down Bruno, down my 
good friend," she said, as the dog bounded towards her; **I 
wish you would remember that a thin white dress must be 
treated with some respect. Are you really going to-morrow V* 
she added, turning to Harry. 

• "Yes; we are under sailing orders. I have just beeh 
over to look at the Petrel, wid everything is ready. De 



Vans has only been wtdting for me— the rest of the party 
fass'heen collected for some days. I found Smith the con* 
'tkkoAogisii nsod Stryker, feit Broadlawn/* 

"Has yoar course been finally settled?" asked Ellsworth. 

" Yes ; we are to circumnavigate Long-Island.'* 
' ** You will bare an agreeable cruise, I dare say, with a 
pleaisant set of messmates ; Hubert de Vaux is a good fellow 
hioiself, and Stryker is in his element on such occasions.*' 

" We are to have Chailie Hubbard too, and Harman Van 
Home." 

" How lofig will you be gone T" said Elinor. 

•* Some ten days, or « fortnight at the very farthest." 

" Can we see anything of Mr. de Vaux's boat from here f 
Bsked Mrs. Greighton, stepping on the piazza. 

** Only her masts ; in this direction, near the grove," replied 
•Harry. "She is a schooner, and a beautiful craft, too.* 

" Miss Wyllys, you should coax Mr. de Vaux to give the 
ladies a pic-nic when he returns," said Mrs. Creighton. 

'« No doubt he would be happy to do so, if you were to 
express the wish," said Elinor. 

" Unfortifliately I shall not be here. Wyllys-Roof is a 
dangerous place, one always stays here too' long ; but I can- 
not positively afford more than a day or two at present ; 1 
have promised to be in town on Thursday." 

Elinor expressed her regrets very hospitably ; and they 
were soon after summoned to dinner. 

In the evening, Hubert de Vaux and the gentlemen from 

-Broadlawn, engaged for the cruise, walked in. Charlie 

Hubbard was there too; he had remained in^ Philadelphia 

during the whole trial, and had just returned home that 

tnorning. 

"And so yon are positively going to-morraw," said Mr. 
WyHys to yoimg de Vaux. 

** Positively ; at «x in the morning. 

•* Is it part of your plan, to stow yourselves away at night 
in the Petrel?" 
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*«The Petrel's cabin is not to be despised, I assure jrott* 
sir. It has six as good berths as those of any N(»th-RiTe(r 
sloop that ever carried passengers in days of yoie. Bat we 
shall only sleep on board occasionally, for the foQ of ths 
thing." 

^' At what places do yon intend to pat into port ?" 

«< We are going to shoot for a day or two on Long-Island ; 
and we ^lali let the Yankees haye a aght of the Petrel, at 
New Haren, Sachem VHead, and Nantucket." 

« I have no doubt you will have a pleasant excursion." 

'* Our only difficulty at present seems the prospect of too 
much comfort," said Charlie. ^ Mrs. de Yaux expressed 
some fears of a funine at Longbridge in consequence of this 
cruise, we carry off such a stock of {m)vi8ions." 

*^ Not a bit too much ; people always want twice as much 
on a party of pleasure as at other times," said Hubert de 
Yaux. 

The plan of the cruise was talked over in all its details, 
and the whole party seemed pleased with the idea. Young 
Yan Home, now a practising physician in New York, wsis 
delighted with the prospect of a week's liberty ; Mr. Smith, 
the coDchologist, hoped to pick up some precious tmivalve 
or bivalve ; Charlie talked of taking a sketch of Cape Cod^ 
Harry declared he was determined to enjoy the trip, as the 
last holiday he could allow himself for a long time $ and Mr. 
Stryker promised himself the best of chowders, a sea-dish 
in which he professed himself, to be a great connoisseur. 
Mrs. Creighton indeed declared, that he looked upon that 
season as lost, in which he could not make some improve- 
ment in his celebrated receipt for chowder. Whether it was 
that this lady's gaiety and coquetry instinctively revived in 
the company of so many gentlemen, or whether she fek 
afraid of Mr. Stiyker's keen, worldly scrutiny, her manner 
in the evening resumed entirely its wonted appearance ; she 
was witty, graceful, piquant, and flattering as ever, and quite 
as much so with Hazlehurst as with any. 
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•* What do yon say to a game of chess, Mrs. Creighton ?" 
asked Mr. Wyilys. 

«* With pleasure, sir ; I am always at your service. Not 
that it is very pleasant to he heaten so oi^en, hut I really think 
I improve undft your instructions. You are so much inte- 
rested yourself that j^ou inspire others." 

*• You must allow me, Mrs. Creighton, to suggest some- 
thing for your improvement," said Mr. Stryker. 

^'Aad what is it, pray t" 

** You talk too much ; you make yourself too agreeaUe 
tt> your adversary— that is tM Mti^* 

** Ohi h is ottly a mse de guerre 5 Mid Mr. Wyllys heaks 
'Hie niAe games oat of 'ten,' in spite <^ ktay chattering.''^ 

" No do«ibt ; httt if you cdUld mdce up your mind to be 
less ehoyming lor hecrf sto hour, jtJd miglit have the honouhi 
of the game oftener.** 

** I must gain the hatde my frrm way, Mr. Stryker, or not 
«tall." 

**»J ieiave yeu to your fate, then," said the gentleman, 
turning aWay. . 

Chafhe^ Elkior, Hatty, ahd Jane were quietly talking to- 
gether; Jmte having now resumed her place in the family 
circle. They were f^)eaking of Charfie's sketches, and the 
young widow asked if he ever painted portraits now ; Miss 
Wyllys wished to have her's taken, before she leA them to 
return to her parents. 

" You do paint portraits," said Elinor ; ** I have seen those 
of your mother and Miss Patsey." 

Charlie changed colour, and hastily denied any claim to 
be called a portrait-painter." 

"Yet it would be pleasant," said Elinor, " to have a pic- 
ture of my cousin painted by you." 

Jane observed she should like to have Elinor's, by the 
same hand. 

« Oh, my portrait would not be worth having," said Elinor, 
smiling ; «• certainly not if taken by an honest artist." 
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•• You m\\ both, I hope, fare better from th©^ hands of Mr. 
I or Mr. S ," said Charlie, with some little embar- 
rassment. 

Mr. Ellsworth, who had been standing near the group, now- 
asked Elinor to sing. * 

" What will you have?" she replied, taking a seat at the 
piano. * 

"Anything you please." 

"Pray then give us Robin Adair, Miss Elinor," said 
Charlie. 

Elinor sang the weU-luiowii song with greater sweetness 
than usual — she was deddedly in good voice ; both Charlie 
and Harry listened with great pleasure as they stood by her 
side. Jane was also sitting near the pijano, and seemed more 
. interested in the music than usual; it was a song which the 
young widow had so often heard, in whai she now looked 
back to as the happy days of her girlhood. More than one 
individual in the room thought it charming to listen to Elinor 
and look at Jane, at the same instant. Several of the gentle- 
men then sang, and the party broke up cheerfully. 

Little was it thought, that never again could the same 
circle be re-united at Wyliy^-Boaf; all who crossed the 
threshold that night were not to return. 
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CHAPTER XX, 

ft I pr'ytW hear me speak!" 

Richard III 

HAZI.EH17RST Imd gODC otit With fais friends, and continued 
walking on the piazza, first with Charlie and then with £Us- 
worth ; at length Mrs. Stanley called him from the window 
to say good-hye, as she did not expect to see him again before 
the craise ; Uie other ladies al)50 wis^d him a pleasant ex- 
emsion at the same moment. 

«<3ood fishing and no musquitoes— which, I take it, is all 
that is desirable on such an occasion,'^ said Mrs. Creighton, 
smiling brightly but carelessly, as she offered her hand. 

^ Hiank yon ; I suppose you have no commands for Cape 
Oodr 

"None at all, I believe, unless you can bring us the true 
Yankee receipt for chowder, which Mr. Stryker was explain- 
ing thfe evening." 

"You will be of so eatly to-morrow diat we shall scarcely 
see you, Harry," said Miss Wy Uys. " You must come back 
to us, however, and fell into the 6ld habit of considering 
Wyllys-Roof as home, whenever you please," she fidded 
kindly. 

Harry's thanks were expressed with feeling. 

"And in the mean time I hope you will have a pleasant 
cruise," said j&liiior. "Fair winds and better prospects 
attend you !"— and as she raised her eyes, Harry Observed 
they had filled with tears when she made this allusion to his 
di^culties.' PerkapB Ellsworth made the same remark, and 
appredated her kindness; iot when Elinor turned to wish 
him good-night we strongly suspect that his countenance said 
so ; there> could be no doubt at least, that she blushed at the 
time, though pale but b moment before. 



After tlie ladies had gone, Mr. Wyllys atid Ellsworth went 
off together, and Harry returned to the piazza. 

It was perhaps inconsiderate in Hazlehurst to continue 
walking so late, for the sound of his footsteps fell regularly 
on the stillness of the night, lon^ after the family had gone 
to rest, and may ppssihly have disturbed noc^e of his friends ; 
but many husy thoughts of the past and the future crowded 
on his mind, while pacing that familias spot^ the piazza pf 
WyUys-Roof. It is time that these thoughts should be piir* 
tiaUy revealed to the reader, wb^ for that, purpose w& mu^* 
pause a moment, in order to look backward* 

Long since, Harry's heart h^d wanned again toward^ hk^ 
old playfellow, Elinor. As soon as the first noveky of a 1^^ 
at Rio had worn off, Ha^ayt whose afj^ctions were ^ong, 
began to miss his old friends ; the inore so, m^ce Mr. Henleyr 
although his principles ^nd talents efi^irely commanded hw, 
secretary's esteem, was not ^ pkasaJOt coin|>a9tk>n in. every- 
day hfe. Hazlehurst soon began to contrast the minister's, 
fprmal, old bachelor establi$hm«»nt.with th^ pleasant house 
of his friend Ellsworth, where Mrs. Creighton.did the honour^ 
charmingly, and with the cheerful home of his brother, where ' 
his sister-in-law always ri^ceived him kil^Uy: still aftener 
he compared the. cold, stately atmosfpJ^ere whii^ seemed to 
fill Mr. Henley's house, with the ple^i^t, genkl.spirit whtcln 
prevailed at Wyllys-Bocif, wheee everything excellent wore 
so amiable an aspect. Until lately he had always been so 
closely connected with theflim^ily thereythat he accused him- 
self of not having done full justice to all theu: worth. He 
took a pleasure in dwelling on MT.Wyllys'B high moral cha- 
racter, scf happily tempered by the bevi^vofence of cfaeerftil 
old age ; he remembered the quiet, unpretending virtues of 
lyiiss Wylly^, always mingled wi^ unvfoying kindness to 
himself; aad eotildhe foarget Eiinori, whoao whole chsjacter- 
was so engaging } uniting Mreiigth of ^principle and inteiE- 
gence^ with a dispo8i,ti<9i so lordly, so endearing ? A place in . 
this family had been hisiMs for life^ and hehad trifled with il. 
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vejeeted it ; worse tban.ihai — ^well be knew that the best place 
in Elinor's geaeious heart had once been wholly his; he had 
applied for it, he had won it ; and what return had he made for 
her wannest affections I He had trifled with her ; the world 
said he had jilted her, jilted the true-hearted Elinor, his friend 
and companion from childhood ! Knowing her as well as 
he did, he had treated her as if she were a mere ball-room 
coquette ; he had forgotten her as soon as if it had been a 
mere hohday fancy of a -boy of fifteen. He had been com- 
pletely infatuated, clazzled, blinded by a beautiful face. That 
it was sheer infatuation was now evident ; for, absent from 
both Elinor and Jane, all feeling for the latter seemed to have 
vanished Hke a dream. It is said that love without hope 
cannot live : the question must be settled by those who have 
suflfered most frequently from the wounds of Cupid ; but it 
seems evident, at least from Harry's experience," that love 
which has fed plentifully upoi^ hopes for some months, whea 
suddenly put upon a change of diet, and receiving a large 
dose of mortification to boot, falls immediately into a rapid 
decline^ The recollection of his fancy for Jane was now 
unpleasant under eyery aspect, but where it was connected 
with Elinor he soon began to consider it as particularly pain- 
ful. He regretted that "he had engaged Elinor in the hasty, 
boyish manner he had done, before going abroad ; had he 
not taken this step, the momentary mortification of a refusal 
by Jane would have been the only evil ; Elinor would not 
have sufiered, and all might have gone well. Gradually the 
idea gained upon him, that it was not impossible to repair 
the past. His conduct had been unpardonable, no doubt ; 
yet, perhaps it might be forgiven. But even if Elinor could 
forget his inexcusable fickleness, would her friends ever con- 
sent to risk her future peace ,with one who had so recklessly 
trifled with her already ? Mr. Wyllys had been deeply in- 
dignant at his conduct; his whole manner had changed, 
there had been a cold civility in it when they had met, which 
Harry had felt keenly — it amounted almost to contempt. 
Vol. II. — 23 
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Mias Wyllys, too, was no longer the kind, indulgent Aunt 
Agnes of his foojhood ; there was a very decided coldness 
and reserve in her whote expression, which k seemed all but 
impossible to overcome. He wished, however, that he had 
it in his power to make advances towards a reconcihation ; 
he was prepared for merited coldness at first, bat. he would 
willingly submit to it as a just penance, if he could but hope 
eventually to regain his position with Elinor. Sucha wife 
as Elinor would be, was worth a serious struggle to obtain. 
Then, at other moments, this* idea appeared preposterous to 
him ; how could the Wyllyses ever forgive him after so keen 
an insult, so cruel a blow ? No, it was a dream ; he would 
not indulge in it any longer; he would not think of marry- 
ing; he would turn out an old bachelor diplomatist, like Mr. 
Henley. It is not to be supposed that Mrs. Creighton was 
entirely foiqgotten .in these reveries of Han7*s, which formed . 
occasional interludes to' his diplomatic labours while at Rio. 
On the contrary she was remembered quite frequently ; and 
every one who knew her must always think of the pretty 
widow as a charming woman; clever, graceful, gay, and 
well-bred. Nor had Hazlehurst been blind to her peculiarly 
flattering manner towards himself. The lady was his friend 
'Ellsworth's sister, which was another claim ; she was gene- 
rally admired too, and this alone, with some men, would 
have given her a decided advantage : since we are revealing 
Harry's foibles, however, we must do him the jiistice to say, 
that he was not one of the class referred to. When he liked, 
he liked honestly, for good reasons of his own. At the time 
he left home with Mr. Henley, he had not been able to de- 
cide entirely to his own satisfaction, whether Mrs. Creighton 
really had any partiality for' him or not ; he waited with a 
htde interest and a little curiosity, to know what she would 
do after he left Philadelphia. News soon reached him that 
the lady was gay and charming as ever, much admired, and 
taking much pleasure in admiration, as usual. He had 
known Mrs. Creighton from a girl ; she was a year or two 
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elder tiiaa himself, and had been a married woman while be 
was still a boy, and he had been long aWare of her repu* 
tation as a coquette ; this bad no doubt put him on his guard* 
He had occasioiudly remarked her conduct himself; and 
having been ao. intimate with women of very difierent cha- 
ractefs«<— his brother's wife. Miss Wyllys, and Elinor — he 
knew very well that all women were not coquettes ; he had 
received a higher standard • of female delicacy and female 
troth than many young men. So long, therefore, as he be- 
lieved Mi8. Creighton a decided flirt, he was in little danger 
from her : Che lady, however, was no common coquette— 
clevemess, tact, good taste, gave her very greeX advantages ; 
she was generally admired, end Hazlehurst expected daily 
to hear that i^e was married. 

He had become very tired of Rio Janeiro, and very desi- 
loaB of letnming home, long before Mr. Henley was recalled 
Id exchange the court of Brazil lor that of St. Petersburgh* 
Bkicere respect lor Mr. Henley had abne kept him at Rio ; 
and when he arrived at Norfolk, he was still undecided 
whether he should continue in the legatiOH or not. He 
ibund that all his friends were at Saratoga, and he hastened 
there ; he was anxioos to see the Wyllyses, anxious to see 
Elinor, and yet he dreaded the first meeting*-*he had already 
detennined to be guided entirely in his future steps by their 
manner towards himself; if they did not absolutely shun 
him, he would make an efibrt for a complete reconciliation. 
He knew EUoor was unmarried ; he had never heard of any 
engagement, and he might then hope to regain all he had 
lost He arrived, he was received kindly, and the sight of 
Etinor's piain face did not change his determination ; on the 
contrary, he found her just what he remembered her, just 
what he had always known her to be— everything that was 
Batundly feminine and amiable. But if Elinor were still 
herself, Harry soon found that her position had very mate- 
rially ahered <rf late ; she was now an heiress, it seemed. 
What a contemptibk interpretation might be placed on his 
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advanoes ondersoch dtcunistaiices ! Then came the dis* 
covery of Mr. Ellswoith's views «iid hopes ; and bis 'friend 
was evidently sangoine of soccess. Thf» eyeiything' vnm ^ 
changed; he-wascompetied to remain in the foack-ground, 
to avoid carefully any inteiference with his bitnd^ 

There appeared no reason to doaht that Ehnor wofiM^ ere 
kmg, many Ellsworth ; she herself certainly liked him, and 
her friends very evidently fevomed his rait. On the other 
hand, Mrs. Creighton seemed paitknilafty well pleased with 
his own retam ; she was certainly very charming, and it was 
hy no means an unpleasant task to play cavalier to his friend's 
nster. Still he looked on with greafr inteiest^ as EUsweitb 
pursued his courtship; and he often fomid himseM' middng 
observations upon Elinor's movenKnts. ♦'Now she will 
do this"— -^'^ I am sme die tlonks that" -^'^ I know her 
better than Ellsworth" — ^"'She can't endure Stryker"-— and 
other remarks of the kind, which kept his atteBtioa fixed 
upon his old pkyfellow ; the mme closely he observed her 
the more be saw to love and admiie ; for their focrn^ long 
iiUimaoy had given him a key to her diaracter, and greater 
knowledge of the world enabkd him fidly to appreciate her 
purity of principle, her native grace and modesty, thegene* 
rous tone of her mind, the^ unaflfect^ sweetness of her dis* 
positicm. It appeared strange and unpleasant to htm, that 
he must now draw back and see her engrossed by Elkworth^ 
when she had so long been- his own favourite oomp^on ; 
still he had no right to com^dain^dt was his own- &uit thai 
matters were so much changed. As for Mrs; Creightoz^ 
Harry could not satisfy himself wi^ regard to her real feel-^ 
ings ; there were times when he thought she was i^tached 
to him, but just as it hegan to appear clear that she was not 
merely coquetting, just as he began to inquire if he could ever 
ofier himself to a woman whom he adimred very nmch, but 
whom he did not entirely reelect, the pretty widow would 
run off, apparently in spite of herself, into some very evident 
flirtation with Stryker, with de Vaux, with Mr. Wyllys, in 
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bcty with any naan who came in her way. Generally he 
felt relieved by these caprices, since they left perfect liberty 
of action to himself; ocasionally he was vexed with her 
coqaetry, vexed with himself for admiring her in spite of it 
bII. Had Harry never known Mrs. Creighton previously, 
he would donhtless have ftdlen vary decidedly in love with 
her in a abori time ; but he had known her too long, and 
half mistrusted her ; had he never known Elinor so tho- 
loagblyv he would not have understood Mis. Creighton. He 
involuntarily compared the two together ; both were particu- ' 
larly clever, well-bred, and graceful ; but Harry felt that one 
was ingenuous, amiable, and natural, while he knew that the 
other was woridly, bright, but cold, and interested in all her 
views fmd actions. EUnor's charm lay in the perfect confi- 
dence one reposed in the firmness of her principles, the 
strength of her afiections, softened as they were by feminine 
grace of mind and person. Mrs. Creighton fascinated by 
the brilHant gloss of the world, the perfection of art, inspired 
by the natural instmcts of a clever, educated coquette. There 
had been moments when Hazlehurst was all but deceived 
into believing himself unjust towards Mrs. Creighton, so 
charmingly piquant, so gracefully flattering was her manner ; 
but he owed his eventual escape to the only talisman which 
can ever save a young man, or an old one either, from the 
wiles of a pretty, artful coquette ; he carried about with him 
the reflection of a purer model of womanly virtue, one gra- 
dually formed from boyhood upon EUnor's mould, and which 
at last had endiely filled his mind and his heart. 

Since the commencement of the Stanley suit, Hazlehurst 
had become quite disgusted with Mrs. Creighton's conduct ; 
• art may reach a great way, but it can never cover the whole 
ground, and the pretty widow involuntarily betrayed too many 
variations of manner, graduated by Harry's varying prospects ; 
his eyes were completely opened ; he was ashamed of himself 
for having been hatf'-perBuaded that she was attached to him. 
How di&rent had been Elinor's conduct ! she had shown 
33» 
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throughout a warm, onwaTeriag intei«st in his difficalties, 
always more frankly expressed in his least encouraging 
moments ; indeed she Imd sometimes hhished, from the fear 
that her sympathy might he mistaken for something. more 
than friendly regard for her kinsman. Harry saw it all ; he 
understood the conduct ^ both, emd 4ie felt Elinor's ktsdness 
deeply; he was no longer ungmteful,^mdlie longed to jteli 
her so. True, she would ere long becosnehis friend's wif«> 
hut might he not, under the circiimsfances, be permitted first 
to declare his feeHngs ? It would^ perhi^^ be only a just 
atonement for the past — only what was due tovBlinor; Harry 
tried to persuade himself into this i^ew of the case, as he 
looked up towards her window, invoking a blessing on h&t 
gentle head. 

Hazlehurst's reflections, while on the piazza, had com- 
menced with his pecuniaiy difBculties, and the coiiseqaences 
of his late defeat, but they gradually centered" on Etinor in a 
very lover-like manner, much in the shape we have given 
them. But at length the moon went down behindthe wood, 
and those wliose rooms were on that side of il)^ house found 
that the sound of his footsteps had ceased; and nothing 
farther disturbed the stillness of the night; 

"Did yon see the Petrel this morning) grandp^m?" said 
Elinor, as she was pounng. out the eofke at the l»eakfasl- 
table. 

" No, I did not, my chil(i ; I took itibr granted they were 
off before sun-rise, and did not bok for ^hem." 

" They were behind, their time ; they were in sight from 
my window about an hour since." . 

"Some of the youngsters have been lazy, I suppose^ I 
hope Harry was not the delinquent." 

" I heard kLm pass my door <}ttHe early," obsefved Mtas 
Agnes. 

"When I saw them," said Elinor, "they had drawn off 
from the wharf, and were, lying in the rivef, as if they were 
waiting for something that had.been|E»rg^t^0; the boat looked 
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lieaotifuily, for there was very HttJe air, and she Jay motion- 
less on the water, with her sails half-furled." 

"Perhaps they stopped for Mr. Hubbard to make a 
sketch," said Ellsworth to Elinor. 

« Hardly, I should think ; time and tide, you know, wdt 
for BO man— Hfiot even to be sketched." 

**'Bvii Ha2]ehni8t told me his friend Hubbard had pro- 
mised to immortalize the Petrel and her crew by a picture ; 
perhaps he chose the moment of departure ; you say she 
appeared to great advantage then." 

"I should thinkhe would prefer wsuting for some more 
striking moment. Who knows what adventures they may 
meet with ! Mr. de Vaux expects to win a race ; perhaps 
they may catch a whale, or see the sea-serpent." 

** No doubt Mr. Stryker would try to catch the monster, if 
they were to meet with him ; his fishing ambition is bound- 
less," said Mrs. Creighton. 

" But there is no fashionable apparatus for catching sea- 
serpents," observed Elinor; "and Mr. Stryker's ambition is 
all fashionable." 

" Stryker is not much of an Izaak Walton, certainly," re- 
marked Ellsworth. ' " He cblMs it murder, to catch a trout 
with a common rod and a natural fly. He will scarcely be 
the man to bring in the sea-serpent; he would go after it 
though, in a moment, if a regular European sportsman were 
to propose it to him." 

" I sdmost wonder we have not yet had an English yacht 
over here, whale-hunting, or sea-serpent-hunting," said Mrs. 
Creighton ; " they are so fortd of novelty and wild-goose 
chasing of any kind." 

" It would make a lion of a dandy, at once," said EIL^ 
worth, «4f he could catch the sea-serpent." 

"A single fin would be glory enough for one lion," said 
Elinor ; ** remember how many yards there are of him." 

•• If Stiyker should catch a slice of the serpent, no doubt 
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he will tbiow it into his .<«chowder'>pot, and add it to the re- 
ceipt," said Mr. Wyllys. 

*^ Well, Miss Wyll3rs, I think you and I might engage to 
eat all the monsters he catches, as^BeiUrice did Benedict's 
slain," said Mrs. Creighton* 

** Do you intend to make up with Stryker, k la Beatrice f 
asked the lady's brother. ^ It is some time now that yoa 
have carried on the war of wit with him." 

^ No, indeed ; I have no such intentions. I leave him 
entirely to Miss Wyllys ; all but his chowder, which I like 
now and then," said the lady, carelessly. 

<* I am sorry you will not be here. Mis. Greighton, for die 
pic-nic to the ladies, which de Yaux is to give when he 
comes back," said Mr. Wyllys ; *• Mr, Stryker will give us a 
fine chowder, no doubt." 

** Thank you, sir ; I should enjoy the party exceedingly. 
i must not think too much of it, or I might be tempted to 
break my engagement with the Ramsays." 

" Have you really decided to go so soon ?— I was in hopes 
we should be able to keep you much longer," said Miss 
Wyllys. 

" I should be delighted to stay ; but in addition io my viat 
to the Ramsays, who are going to town expressly for me, I 
must also pick up my little neice." 

Miss Wyllys then made some inquiries about Mr. Ells- 
worth's little girl. 

" She was very well and happy, with her cousins, when I 
heard from my eldest sister, a day or two since," he replied. 
" She has been with me Tery little this summer ; I hope we 
shall be able to make some pleasanter arrangement jbr the 
i^ture," he added, with a half*^glance at Ehnor. 

•* My brother has a vjery poor opinion.of ray abilities, Mias 
Wyllys ; because I have no children of my own, he fancies 
that I cannot manage his little girl." 

'' I am much obliged to you, Josephine, for what you havo 
done for her, as you very well know." 
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•* Oh, yes ; you are much obliged to me, and so forth ; but 
you think Mary is in better hAnds with Mrs. Ellis, and so do 
I ; I cannot keep the little thing in very good order, I ac- 
knowledge." 

" It must be difficult not to spoil her, Mrs. Creigbton," 
remarked Mr. Wyllys. " She is a very pretty and engaging 
child — jlist the size and age for a pet.'* 

*♦ That is the misfortune ; she is so pretty that Frank thinks 
I make a little doll of her"; fliat I dress her too much. I 
believe he thinks I wear too many flowers and ribbons my- 
self; he has become very fastidious in his taste about such 
matters lately ; he wishes his daughter to dress with elegant 
simpHcky ; now I have a decided fancy for elegant ornament." 

" He must be very bold, Mrs. Creighton, if he proposes 
any alteration to you." 

•I, agree with you, entirely," said the lady, laughing; 
** for the last year or two I have been even less successful in 
suiting him than of c^d. He seems to have some very su- 
perior model in his mind's eye. But it is rather annoying 
to have one's taste in dress criticised, after having been ac- 
customed to hear it commended and consulted, ever since I 
was fifteen." 

" You must tolerate my less brilliant notions for the sake 
of variety," said her brother, smiling. 

•• I shall hope to make over Mary's wardrobe to some other 
direction, before she grows up," said Mrs. Creightoli ; " foT 
you and I would certainly quarrel over it." 

The party rose from table. Elinor felt a touch of nervous- 
yiesa come upon her, as she remarked that Mr. Ellswortbr 
seemed to be watching her movements ; while his face had 
worn rather a pre-occupied expression all the morning, seem- 
ii^g to threaten something important. 

The day was very pleasant ; and as Mr. Wyllys had some 
business at certain mills on Cfaewattan Lake, he proposed a 
ride on horseback to his friends, offering a seat in his old- 
fashioned chair to any lady who chose to take it. 
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Mrs. Creightoa accepted the offer very readily. 

'* I have not been in any carriage so rustic and farmer-like 
these twenty years," she said. 

" I shall be happy to drive you, if you can be satisfied 
with a sober old whip like myself, and a sober old pony 
likeTimo." 

•* It is settled then ; you ride I suppose, Miss Wyllys. • 

Elinor assented ; Mary Van Alstyne was also to go on 
horseback. Mr. Ellsworth thought that he would have pre- 
ferred escorting one lady instead of two on that occasion. 
He seemed destined that morning to discover, that a Dover's 
course is not only impeded by important obstacles, but often 
obstructed by things trifling in themselves. Before the chair 
and horses appeared at the door, there was an arrival from 
Longbridge. Mr. Taylor and his daughter. Miss Enrnia, 
had come from New York the previous evening, and now 
appeared at Wyllys-Roof; the merchant had come over 
with the double object of blessing his grandchild, and taking 
his share in a speculation then going on in the neighbour- 
hood.. The Taylors had been asked to Wyllys-Roof, at any 
time when they wished to see Jane, and they had now come 
for twenty-four hours, in accordance with the invitation. At 
first Mr. Ellsworth supposed the ride to Chewattan Lake 
must be abandoned, but it was only deferred for an hour. 
Miss Emma Taylor, ever ready for an enterprise of liveliness, 
had no sooner embraced her sister-in-law, and learned that 
some of the family had proposed riding, than she immediately 
expressed a great desire to join them. Mary Van Alstyne 
.very readily gave up her horse and habit to the young lady; 
and Mr. Ellsworth walked over to Broadlawn, to invite Bob 
de Vaux, a boy of sixteen, to be her especial escort. He 
thought this a very clever manoeuvre of his own. , While 
these arrangements were going on, and the Taylors were 
taking some refreshment, Mr. Taylor had found time to ex- 
press his regrets at the result of the law-suit. 

^* I was much disposed, however, to anticipate such a ver* 
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diet," he obserred; "Mr. Clapp is a very talented lawyer 
for so young a man : this cause, which has attracted so much 
attention, will probably make his fortune at the bar. But I 
was fearful, sir, from the beginning, that neither yourself nor 
your friend, Mr. Hazlehurst, was fully aware of Mr. Clapp*s 
abilities." 

" I do not conceive, however, that the cause was won by 
Mr. Clapp's legal acumen," observed Mr. Wyllys, drily. 

^* Perhaps not; still, I understand that he succeeded in 
making out a very strong case in behalf of his client." 

« Of that there is no doubt." 

** And the less foundation he had to work on, the greater 
his talents must appear," said Mr. Taylor, with a look, which 
expressed both admiration for Mr. Clapp, and the suspicion 
that he had been assisting an impostor. 

•♦'The kind of talent you refer to is not of a very enviable 
character, I think," said Mr. Wyllys. 

** I don't know that, my dear sir," added Mr. Taylor, as 
he drank off a glass of wine;' "it is a talent which has 
gained a fine property at least. I regret, however, that my 
friend, Mr. Hazlehurst, should have suffered so heavy a loss." 

"Mr. Wyllys bowed; and well aware that his own views 
of the case and those of Mr. Taylor would not agree, he 
changed the conversation. 

" You will find your old place much changed," observed 
Miss Wyllys to the merchant. 

" Yes, madam ; I understand considerable alterations have 
been made at my former mansion. L had almost forgotten 
this morning that the estate was no longer mine, and was 
half-inclined to enter the gate as we passed it." 

"I am delighted, pa, that it is not yours any longer!" ex- 
claimed Miss Emma, with a liveliness which accorded par- 
ticularly ill with her deep mourning-dress. " We shall have 
ten times more fun at Bockaway ; Colonnade Manor was 
the stupidest place in creation ; we were oflen a whole day 
without seeing a beau !" 
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At length, Miss Emma having declared herself more thaa 
sufficiently rested, she put on the habit ; and the chair and 
horses were brought to the door. Mr. Taylor was to set out 
shortly after, in another direction, to go over the manufactory 
in which he was aboul to become interested. 

All agreed that the day was delightful. There was a fine 
air, the dust had been laid by a shower, and as the road led 
through several woods, they had not too much sun. For a 
while the four equestrians kept together* and common-place 
matters only w^e talked over ; the Petrel was not forgotten. 
Miss Emma Taylor declared she would have gone along, if 
she had been on the spot when they sailed. Bob de Vaux 
said his brother Hubert had ofiered to take himj but.he did 
not care to go ; he t^ad rather ride than^ail, any day. 

" Here 's for a gallop then l" exclaimed the young lady, 
and off the two set at a rapid pace, 

" How does that flirtation come on ?" asked Miss Emma, 
when they lessened their pace at some distance in advance 
of the rea.t of the party. 

"All settled, I believe," replied the youth. 

" What, actually engaged ? I have been quite exercised 
about all your doings over here, this summer; you must 
have had a Hyely time, three or four flirtations all going on 
at once. But, do you know I am bent on spiting Mr. Ells- 
worth this morning. He meant to have a tete-a-tete, I know, 
and only asked y^u just to get rid of me. But he shan't 
have a moment's peace to pay for it; let's turn round and 
go back again at full speed." 

Bob de Vaux had not the least objections ; he liked motion 
and mischief almost as much as did the lively belle ; they 
both enjoyed the joke exceedingly, and succeeded in pro- 
voking Mr. Ellsworth not a little. Miss Emma and her 
companion were in high glee at their success ; they would 
first ride half a mile by the side of the others, then gallop 
off to a distance, and at a signal from the young, lady, sud- 
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denly facing about they would return, just in time, as Miss 
Emma thought, to cut short any tender speeeh« 

"-That young kdy seems to have gone twice over every 
foot of the -road," innocently observed Mr. Wyllys, little 
aware of her object. 

** What a restless creature it is !" replied Mrs. Creighlon ; 
^ she must woiry her horse as much as she annoys her ra- 
tional companions." 

** Miss Taylor is a perfect rattle," remarked Mr. Ellsworth. 
••Cluite inferior to her sister, Mrs. Hunter, I should say.^' 
- " Her excess of spirits will wear itself but one of these 
days, I dare say," replied Elinor. 

« It is to be hoped so," said the gentleman, drily. 

When they reached the lake they dismounted, and passed 
half an hour at & farm-house, to rest, and lunch upon iced 
milk and dew-berries, which the farmer's wife kindly offered 
them. Mrs. Creighton prcrfesaed herself rather disappointed 
with Chewattan Lake f the shores were quite low, there was 
only one good hill, and one pretty, projecting point, with a 
fine group of elms standing in graceful relief against the 
sky; she thought Mr. Hubbard's painting had flattered 
nature. Mn Ellsworth would not allow that Charlie ever 
flattered; but remarked that it was his peculiar merit, to 
throw a charm about the simplest water scene ; and his last 
view of Chewattan Lake was certainly one of his happiest 
pictures. 

On their way home. Miss Emma and her companion again 
commenced their quizzing system. Towards the end of the 
ride, however, the young lady relaxed a little in her vigi- 
lance ; when they reached a turnpike-gate, about two miles 
from Wyllys-Roof, she suddenly proposed to Bob de Vaux 
, to run a race with Elinor and Mr. Ellsworth. 

« What do you say to it, Miss Wyllys ?" 

" Excuse me ; I had much rather not." 

♦* Oh, but you don't know what I mean, f^ow, you and 
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Mr. Elbwoith go cantenag and trotting akmg, in such a 
Bober, Darby and Joan fisushion, that I am sure Mr. de Yaox 
and I can turn off hefe, take tiib by-roedy which yon know 
comes in nearly opposite your gatey and although it is twice 
as fer round, I bet you a pair of gloves we are at Wyllya- 
Boof before you." 

««Doner' exckdmed Mr. Ellsworth, delighted with the 
idea ; and off the young lady gallopped with her companion. 

It is not to be supposed that the gentleman aUowed the 
half-hour that followed to pass unimproved. He could speak 
at last, and he admired Elinor too sincerely, not to express 
himself in terms both warm and respectful. Although Eli* 
nor had been for some time fully prepared for this declara- 
tion, yet she did not receive it without betraying feeling and 
embarrassment. EnK>tion in woman* at such moments, or 
in connexion with similar subjects, is generally traced to one 
caus^ alone ; and yet half the time it should rather be attri- 
buted to some other source. Anxiety, modesty, mere nerv- 
ousness, or even vexation at this very misinterpretation, often 
raise the colour, and make the voice falter. Elinor had fully 
made up her mind, and she felt that a frank explanation was 
due to Mr. Ellsworth, but her regard for him was too sincere 
not to make the moment a painful one to her. He was re- 
jected ; but rejected with so much consideration, so much 
modesty and feeling, so much good sense, that the very act 
only increased his regret. He was much disappointed, for 
he had been a hopeful suitor. Elinor had always Hked him, 
and he had thought hex manner encouraging ; Mr. Wyllys 
and Miss Agnes had not concealed their approbation ; and 
Mrs. Creighton had often told him she had no doubt of his 
success. He was more than mortified, however, by the re- 
fusal, he was pained. Elinor repeated assurances of respect 
and friendship, and regret that she felt herself unable to re- 
turn his regard as it deserved. She even alluded to his 
generosity in overlooking her want of personal attractions ; 
she said she had, on that account^ been slow to believe that 
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he hii4 ftoy serious object in view. At the time he had first 
proposed, through her giandfather, she herself had wished 
to prevent his going any farther, but her friends had desired 
her to defer the apswejr; he himself had begged her to do 
80, and named the time fixed — she had reluctandy consented 
to this arrangement ; and, although the more she knew of 
Mr. £l]sworthr the more highly she esteemed and re^)ected 
him, yet the result had been what she first foresaw ; she 
could not conscientiously offer him the full attachment he had 
a right to expect from a wife. 

Mr. Ellsworth r^e on in nlence for a moment. 

** Is it then true, Miss Wyllys, that I must give up all idea 
of obtainii^ a more indulgent hearing, at some future day ?*' 

'< Judge for yourself if I am capricious, Mr. Ellsworth. 
Do not imagine that J have lightly rejected the regard of a 
man whom I esteem so highly as yourself. I could scarcely 
name another in my whole acquaintance, for whom I should 
have hesitated so long; but — " Ehnor paused, suddenly 
became very red, and then deadly ^pale. 

"But — ^what would you say, Miss Wyllys?-^ go on, I 
entreat !'' exclaimed Mr. Ellsworth. 

It was a moment before Elinor rallied. She then con- 
tinued, in a low voice, and in an agitated, hesitating manner : 

"Mr. Ellsworth, I shall speak with perfect frankness; 
your kindness and forbearance deserve it. When I consented 
to wait so long before giving you a final answer, it was chiefly 
that I might discover if I could regain entire command over 
feeUngs which have not always been my own. I am afraid 
you are not aware of this. The feeling itself to which I 
allude is change^; but be it weakness or not, it has left 
traces for hfe. I was willing to make an experiment in 
favour of one who deserved the full confidence of my friends 
and myself; but the trial has not succeeded ; if I know my-, 
self, it can never succeed — ^I shall never marry." 

And then after a moment's silence she gently continued, 
in a calmer tone : 
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«* But you will soon forget all this, I trast. Yoa will find 
elsewhere some one more worthy of yoa ; one who can belter 
repay your kindness." 

Mr. Ellsworth chafed a little under this suggestion; though 
not so much as a more passionate man might hhre done. 

••To forget one of so much womanly excellence as your- 
self. Miss Wyllys, is not the easy task you seem to suppose." 

Elinor could have sighed and smiled as the thought re- 
curred to her, that Harry had not foukid it very difficult to 
forget her. They had now reached the gate, on their way 
home, and turning towards her companion as they entered, 
^e said : 

•* I hope, indeed, you will always remember that you have 
very sincere friends at Wyllys-Roof, Mr. .Ellsworth; believe 
me, friends capable of appreciating 3rour merits, and aware 
of what is their due." 

Mr. Ellsworth thanked her, but he lo(^ed very evidently 
disturbed. When they reached the piazza he helped Elinor 
from her horse, perhaps more carefully than usual ; Miss 
Emma Taylor and her cavgdier had already arrived ; and 
the young lady immediately attacked Mr. Ellsworth, bidding 
him remember his bet. When Mrs. Creighton stepped from 
the chair, she looked for her brother and Elinor, a little curious 
to discover if anything decisive had passed, but both had 
already entered the house. 

Mr. Wyllys learned in the course of the day, from Ells- 
worth himself, that he had been rejected ; he was very much 
disappointed, and more disposed to find fault with Elinor 
than he had ever been before. 

"I am afraid you have. not acted wisely^ Elinor," said her 
grandfather; words more like a reproof than any that Elinor 
could remember to have heard fall from his lips, addressed 
-. to herself. 

Miss Agnes also evidently regretted her niece's decision ; 
but she said nothing on the subject. As for Mrs. Creighton, 
she thought it all easy to be understood. 
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^ You may say what you please, Fmnk, aboat Mias Wyllyi, 
Imt you will^lwer |)elsttade me she is not a coquette/* 

But tbis Mr. EliswcMrth would by do means allow. 

Elinor laid her head on her pillow that night with the 
unpleasant reflection, that four persons .under the same roof 
were reproaching her for the step she had taken that day. 
But she herself knew that she had acted conscientiously. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

« Such newd, my lord, •• grieTe« me to onfold/' 

Hefiri/ IV. 

The Petrel was a very pretty little schooner, pronounced 
a crack craft by the knowing ones. She sat so buoyantly on 
the water when motionless, and glided along so gracefully 
when under way, that even landsmen and landswomen must 
have admired her. Let it not be supposed that the word 
landswomen is here used unadvisedly : although the Navy 
Department is decidedly ungallant in its general character, 
and seldom allows ladies to appear on board ship, excepting 
at a collation or a ball, yet it is well known that in some of 
the smaller sea-port towns, the female portion of the popula- 
tion, are sq much interested in nautical matters, and give so 
much time tind attention to the subject, that they are looked 
upon 9S very good judges. of spars and rigging; and it is 
even affirmed, that some of these charming young <' salts" 
are quite capable of examining a midshipman on points of* 
seamanship. If fane has not belied them, such are the ac- 
complishments of the belles of Norfolk and P^nsacola; while 
the wives and daughWrs of the whalets at Nantucket, are 
a4* 
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said to have also a critical eye for the cut of a jib and the 
shape of a hull. Hubert de Vaux hoped ll(^ had, for he 
thought it a pity that the Petrel's beauties should be thrown 
away. 

On the morning they sailed, when Elinor had watched the 
boat as she lay in the river, they had been waiting for Bruno. 
Harry wished to carry the dog with him ; but after following 
Hazlehurst to the boat, he had returned home again ; he was, 
however, enticed on board, and they hoisted sail, and slowly 
'moved out of sight. 

In spite of some little delay, the Petrel made a very good 
day's work. That night and the following the party slept 
on board, and seemed very well satisfied with their quarters : 
they intended to run out of sight of land before the end of 
their cruise, but as yet they had landed every few hours for 
fresh water, vegetables, milk, &c. ; as it did not enter at all 
into their calculations to be put on a short allowance of any- 
thing desirable. On the afternoon of the third day, the 
Petrel reached the wharf of a country ptace on Long-Island, 
where the party landed, according to a previous invitation, 
and joined some friends for a couple of days' shooting, which 
proved a pleasant variety in the excursion ; the sport was 
pronounced good, and the gentlemen made the most of it. 
Mr. Stryker, however, complained that the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of sporting was wanted in this country. 

"So long as we have the important items of good guns, 
good marksmen, and real wild-game, we need not find fault," 
said Harry. 

Many lamentations succeeded, howevier, upon the rapid 
disappearance of game from ail parts of the countty. 

" There I have the best of it," said Mr. Stryker to his 
host. « In the next twenty years you may expect to find 
your occupation gone.; but I shall at least have fishing in 
abundance all my days ; ihough at times I am not quite so 
sure of the brook-trout." 

" I don't think Jonathan will be able to exterminate dl 
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the trout in the knd," said Hffis^ehurst, "though he is a 
ehamefully wasteful fellow; but I really think there is some 
danger for the oysters; if the population increases, and con-, 
tinues to eat them, in the same proportion they do now, I 
am afraid Johafhan of the next generation will derour the 
whole species." 

From, Glen-Cove the Petrel made a reach across the Sound 
to Sachem's-Hcad, where Mr, Stryker enjoyed to perfection 
the luxuries of clam-soup, lobster-salad, and chowder. 

Their next port was Nantucket. They happened to arrive 
there just before a thunder-shower, and Charlie Hobbaid 
was much struck with the wild, desolate look of the island. 
He pointed out to Ha^lehurst the fine variety of neutral tints 
to be traced in the waves, in the low sand^banks,- and the 
dark sky forming the back-ground. Nantucket is a barren 
spot, indeed, all but bare of vegetation ; scarcely a shrub 
will grow there, and even the tough beach-grass is often 
swept away in large tracts; while the forms of the sand-hills 
vary with every storm. The town itself, however, is a busy, 
lively little spot— one of the most nautical in feeling and 
character to be found on the globe. The chief interests of 
the inhaHtants centre in the ocean ;. and even the very orna- 
ments of their houses are spoils of the deep, shells and fish- 
bones from distant latitudes, and sailor's fancy-work in various 
materials, all connected in some way with the sea. Charlie 
made a sketch of the island, and determined to return there 
and paint a picture of some size. The next day, which wb3 
Sunday, they remained at Nantucket ; there is a pretty little 
church in the town, and Charlie, Harry, and Mr. Smith 
attended service there ; the rest of the gfisntienjen preferring 
to idle away the morning in a less praiseworthy manner. 

One of young de Vaux's crew was taken sick here, and 
he was obliged ta secure another man before leaving the 
island ; it was easy to do so, however, as one who wfes wait- 
ing for a passage to New York soon pfiered, and the matter 
was settled. 



Early on Monday monting they again made sail, for 
Martha's Vineyard ; fr<Ma thence ihe PetreFs head was to be 
turned southward, and after coasting the eastern shore of 
Long-Island, they. expected to return to the wharf at Broad^ 
lawn, as fast as the winds would carry them* The Vineyard, 
owing to a more sheltered position, bears a different aspect 
from the barren sands of Nantudcet ; parts of the island are 
well wooded. Choosing a pleasant bay known to their pilot, 
where a rude wharf had been built, the party landed and 
prepared to dine, and pass some hours- there. They were 
no soraxer on shore than Mr. Stryker made his arrangements 
for fishing ; having secured bait. Dr. Van Home and- him- 
self, with one of the men, took the Petarel's boat and rowed 
ojQTfrom shore, changing their ground occaisionally, until they 
had turned the point which fomted the bay on one side, and 
were no longer in sight, De Vaux and Smith . took their 
guns and went into the wood ; Charlie brought out his sketch- 
book, and was soon engaged in taking some tints, in water- 
colours, from a heavy bank of clouds which had been slowly 
risii^ in the west for several hours. Hazlehurst was lying 
on the grass near him, with a spy^ass, watching a couple 
of sloops in the distance : turning his head accidentally to- 
wards the spot wheie they weje commencing preparations 
foi! dinner, Harry saw one of the men, the new recruit, whom 
he had not yet remarked, looking at him closely. It struck 
Hazlehurst that he had met this man before ; the sailor saw 
that he was observed, and after a moment's hesitation he 
approached, touching his hat with the common salutation of 
a seaman, and looking as if he wibhed to speak, but scarcely 
knew how to begin. 

" Have you anything to say to me, my friend ?-— It strikes 
me I have seen your face some where, lately." 

*« If you are Mi-. Hazlehurst, I guess, sir, you seed me not 
long since," replied the- man, a little embarmssed. 

It suddenly flashed upon Harry'3 mind, that it was during 
the Stanley trial that he had seen this person ; yes^ be Gouid 
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net be mistaktD^ he was one of the witnesses for the plaintifi* 
on that occasicm. Hazlehurst gare him a keen look ; the 
fellow faltered a little, but begged Harry to step. aside for 
a moment, as he wished to speak alone with him. They 
moved to the adjoining bonk, within the edge of the wood, 
and a conversation followed of some consequence to Hazle- 
hurst, certainly. After a few prefatory remarks, this man 
o^red to make important revelations, upon condition that he 
should be screened from justice — being considered as state's 
evidence — and rewarded by Harry for volunteering his ser- 
vices; to which Hazlehaist readily agreed. 

We shalL tell his story for him, rather as it appeared at a 
later day, than in the precise, words in which it was first 
given at Martha's Vineyard. By his disclosures, the villany 
(tf Clapp and his client were placed beyond a doubt; and he 
himself was good authority, for he was Robert Stebbins, the 
witness who had sworn to having returned the pocket-book 
and the accompanying documents to the plaintiff, as their 
rightful owner ; he now confessed that he had perjured him- 
self for a heavy bribe, but stood ready to turn state's evidence, 
and reveal all he knew of the plot Those papers had actu- 
ally been placed in his care thirteen years since by his own 
brother, Jonathan Stebbins, who had died of small-pox in an 
hospital at Marseilles. This brother had been a favourite 
companion of William Stanley's from his first vojrage ; they 
had shipped together in the Jefierson, and before sailing, 
Stanley had placed a package of papers and other articles, 
for safe-keeping, in an old chest of Stebbins's, which was 
left with the sailor's mother in Massachusetts. They were 
wrecked in the Jefierson on the coast of Africa, as bad been 
abeady reported; but they were not drowned, they both 
succeeded in reaching the shore, having lashed themselves 
to the same spar. It was a desert, sandy coast, and they 
were almost starved after having reached the land ; their 
only shelter vips a small cave in a low ledge of rocks near 
the beach ; they fed upon half-putrid shdl-fish thrown upon 
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the sands by the gale, and they dnudc from the pools of laki- 
water that had fbnned on the rock dining the atornf; for they 
had saved nothing from the wieck but a sealed bottle, con- 
taining their protections as American sailors, some money in 
an old gloTe, and a few other papers. WiUiam Stanley had 
been ill beforo the gale^ and he had not strength to bear tip 
against these hardships ; he declined rapidly, and awaro that 
he could not live, the young man charged his companion, if 
he ever returned to America, to seek his family, relate the 
circumstances of his death, and show the papers in the 
bottle — an old letter to himself, and within it the notice of 
his father's marriage, which he had cut from a paper, ob- 
tained from an American vessel spoken on the voyage— and 
also the package left on shore in the old cl^st, as these docu- 
ments would be considered testimoniais of his veracity. He 
farther charged Stebbins to say ^t he asked his fether's for- 
giveness, acknowledging that he died repenting of his past 
misconduct. The third day after the gale the young man 
expired, and Stebbins buriefd him in the sand near the cave. 
The survivor had a hard struggle for life ; the rain-water had 
^ soon dried away, and he set^ut at night in search of a spring 
to reheve his thirst, still keefnng in sight of the shore. As 
the morning sun rose, when all but exhausted, he discovered 
on the bea<ch severial objects from the wreck, which had 
drifted in that direction, the wind having changed after the 
gale. He found a keg of spirits and some half*«poiled bis- 
cuit, and by these mews Ins life was prolonged. He made 
a bag of his shirt, bound a few things on his back, and buried 
others in the sand, to return to if necessary, and then con- 
tinued to follow the shore northward, in search of some spring 
or stream. Fortunately, he soon came to a woody tract 
which promised water, and climbing a tree he watched the 
wild animals, hoping to discover wher^ they drank ; at length, 
foUowing a flock of antelopes, he came suddenly upon the 
bank of a stream of some size ; and to his i;))|ispeakable joy, 
saw on the opposite bank a party of vdiite men, the finst 
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iioman bekigs he had beheld since Stanley's death ; they 
proved to be Swedes belonging to a ship in the offing, and 
immediately took hiin into their boat. The vessel was bound 
to Stockholm, where she carTie<iyoang Stanley's shipmate ; 
from there he went to St. Peteisburgh, where he met with 
the brother who related his story to Hazlehurst, and both 
soon after enlisted in the Russian navy. They were sent to 
the Black Sea, and kept there and in the Mediterranean for 
Eve years, until the elder brother, Jonathan Stebbins, died of 
small-pox in a hospital at Marseilles, having never returned 
to America since the wreck of the Jefierson. Before his 
death, however, he left all his effects and William Stanley's 
papers to his brother. This man, Robert Stebbins, seemed 
to have paid very httle attention to the documents ; it was by 
mere chance that he preserved the old letter, and the marriage 
notice within it, for he confessed that he had torn up the pro- 
tection, once when he wanted a bit of paper : he had never 
known William Stanley himself, the inquiries about the 
young man had ceased before he returned to America, and 
he had attached no importance whatever to these papers. 
He had left them where they had first been placed, in the 
old sea-chest at his mother's house, near New Bedford, while 
he led the usual wandering lite of a sailor. He told Harry 
that he had at last quite forgotten this package, until he acci- 
dentally fell in with a man calling himself William Stanley, 
at a low tavern, only some five or six years since, and, to his 
amazement, heard him declare he had beeii wrecked in the 
JefiR;rson. 

" The fellow was half-drunk," said Stebbins; •* but I knew 
his yam was a lie all the time, for I had sailed with him in 
another ship, at the time my brother Jonathan was wrecked 
in the Jefierson. He shipped then under th&name of Benson, 
but I knew his real name was Edward Hopgood — ^" 

*» Eklward Hopgood !" exclaimed Harry, passing his hand 
over his forehead — ^ surely I have heard that name before. 
Wait a moment," he added, to Stebbins ; while he endea- 
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voured to recollect why that name, siogular in itself^ had a 
&miliar sound to him* At length his eye brightened, the 
whole matter became more clear; he recollected when a 
mere child, a year or two before Mr, Stanley's death, while 
staying at Greatwood during a vacation, to have heard of the 
bad conduct of a young man named Edward Hopgood, a 
lawyer's clerk in the adjoining village, who had committed 
forgery and then run a\^ay. The circun^tances had occurred 
while Harry was at Gireatwood, and had been so much 
talked of in a quiet, country neighbourhood, as to make a 
decided impression on himself, child as he Was. Harry also 
remembered to haye heard Mr. Staqley tell Mr. Wyllys that 
this Hopgood was very distantly related to himself, through 
the mother, who had made a very bad connexion ; adding, 
that this lad had been at Greatwood, and would have been 
assisted by himself, had he not behaved very badly, and done 
so much to injure his own son that he had been forbidden 
the house. Harry farther remembered, that Clapp had be- 
bnged to the same office from whicb tias Hopgood had run 
away. There was, however, one point which he did not 
understand ; he thought he had since heard that this Hop- 
good had turned actor, and died long since of. yellow-fever, 
at New Orleans. StiU^ he felt convinced that there was a 
good foundation for Stebbins's story, and he hoped soon to 
unravel the whole plot, from the clue thus placed in his 
hands. 

" Go on," said Harry, after this pause. " You say this 
man, whom yeu knew to be Hopgood, called himself William 
Stanley. What became of him ?" 

" It is the same chap that hoisted your colours, Mr. Hazle- 
hurst ; him that the jury gave the verdict to in Philadelphia." 

'' Yes ; I knei^r it must be the same individual before yoa 
spoke," said Harry, with a view to keep his informant accu- 
rate. " But how did you know that his name was Hopgood ? 
for you say he had shipped under another." 

«' I knew it because h^ had toki me $o himself. He told me 
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how he had run away fr^m a iawyBi's office in Bennsyhany, 
^ne to New Orleans and tnmed j^y-actor a whik, then 
shaiiuned dead* and had his name printed in the papers 
among them that died of ye|tow*fey^. He told xne aJl that 
in his fiist voyage, when we weie ahipmates, and that was 
juM the time that my brother Jonathan was wrecked in the 
Jeflferson." 

^ When you afterwards beard him aay he was Wil^am 
Stanley, did you teli hkn you knew his real, name ?" 

'< Yes ; I tokl him I knew he Ued t for my hrether hid 
buried Stanley w^h his own .hands, and ihat I had his papen 
«t home- Then he told me he was ixdy ku^ing at the 



'< Did y^u mention to any one at the dme that you knew 
this man was not William Stanley ?'' 

*'No, my for I didn't ^eak lo him until we were alone; 
and we pasted company meed morning; for I went to sea.** 

<^ When did you next see Hopgood ?" 

«' Well, I didn't &U in with him again for a IcHig while, 
until this last spring. When I came home from a voyage to 
^China in the Mazidarin, last May, I went to my mother's, 
near New JBedford, and then I found a chap had been to see 
her in the winter, and persuaded her to give him all the 
papers in the old chest, that had belonged to William Stanley, 
making out he was one of the young man's relations. It 
was that lawyer <])lapp; axui Hopgood had put him on the 
track of them 'ere. papeis.'^ 

** What were the documents in y©«ir chest ?" 

"Most of what they had to show came from mo: to he 
sure, Hopgood had got some letters and papers, written to 
.himsielf of late years under the name of William Stanley ; 
hut all they had hefore the wreck of the JeSerson tame fyom 
me." 

«« Were there any books among the articles in yourcpot- 
•session?" ^ 

"No, sir; nothing hut the pocket-book/* 

Vol. II.— 25 
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«Ape you quite sure? Was there not one Ijook wiA 
William Stanley*s name iii it ?" 

** Not one ; — ^that 'ere book they had in court didn't come 
.from me; how they got it I don't know," replied Stebbins 
positively ; who, it seem^, knew nothing of the volume of 
the Spectator. . ' 

•« Where did you next meet Hopgood ?" 

" Well, I was mad when I found he had got them papers ; 
but the lawyer had left a message with my mother, saying 
if I came home, she was to tell me I 'd hear something to my 
advantage by applying to him. So I went after him to the 
place where he lives ; aiid sure enough there was Hopgood, 
and he and Clapp as thick as can be together, t guess they'd 
have liked it better if I had never showed myself again: 
but they got round me, and tdd me how it was. all settled, 
and if I wouM only lend a hand, and keep quiet about Hop- 
good, and speak for them once m a while, they would enter 
into an agreement to give me enough to make a skipper of 
me at once. Them 'ere lawyers they can make black look 
like white— imd so I agreed to it iat last." 

Hazlehurst strongly suspected that less persuasion had 
been necessary than the man wished liim to believe. 

"Did they tell you all their plan V* ? 

"Pretty much all ; they said it was easy to make people 
believe Hopgood was William Stanley, for he looked so much 
like the young man, that he had been asked if that wasn't 
his name. He said it was that first gave him the notion of 
passing off for William Stanley — that, and knowing all about 
the family, and the young man himself. He said" Stanley 
had no near relations who would be likely to remember him ; 
there was only one old gentleman they was afraid of, but 
they calculated they knew enough to puzzle him too. Hop- 
good had been practising after Stanley's handwriting; he 
was pretty good at that trade when he was a shaver," said 
Stebbins, with a look which showed he knew the story of 
the forgery. " He was bred a lawyer, and them 'ere lawyers 
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are good at all sorts of tricks. C^p and him had made* 
oat a story from my papers and what they know'd hefore, and 
got it all ready in a letter; they agreed that from the time of 
the wreck, they had better keep pretty straight to Hopgood's 
real life ; and sa they did." 
. ^ They -seem to have laid all their plans before you»" 

^ Well, they couldn't help it, for they wanted me to tell 
them all I heard from ray brother ; but I told 'em to speak 
first. They made out that Hoj^^ood had a right to the pror 
perty ; for they said that old Mr. Stanley had no family to 
leave it to, that you was a stranger, and that Hopgood was a 
relation." 

**This Hopgood, who first helped to corrupt William 
Stanley, even if he had actually been a near relation, would 
have been the last human being to whom Mr. Stanley would 
have left his property," said I^urry, coolly. << But go on 
with your story; why did they not show the pocket-book 
before the trial?" 

** They settled it so, because they thought it would look 
better before the jury." 

** Why did you diange your own mind so soon after the 
trial ? You should have come to me before." 

** Hopgood wad I had a quarrel only three days ago, when 
he was drunk ; he swore diey could have done wi^out me, 
and I swore I'd be revenged. Then that fellow, Clapp, 
wouldn't pay loe on the ^t according to agreement, as soon 
as they had gained the cause. I had kept my partfand he 
hadn't lifted a finger yet for me ; nor he wouldn't if he could 
help it, for aU he had given me his word. I know him from 
more than one thing that came out ; he Is one of your fellows 
who. sham gentlemen, with a fine coat to his back ; but I 
wouldn't trust him with a sixpence out of sight ; no, nor out 
of arm's length," and Stebbins went on, swearing roundly at 
Cktpp and Hopgood, until Harry interrupted him. 

** I know them' 'ere lawyers, they think they can cheat 
Jack any day i but I won't trust him an hour longer ! I know 
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^our real gentlenHm from yoar tridq^ shsm at a rafonte's 
warning, though their coats be both cut off the same piece 
of broadcloth. I haven't seired under Uncle Sam's officers 
lor nothing. Now 1 11 trust yoa» Mr. Haziehutstt as long« 
as it suits you ; I 'd no more have talked to C]app%nthou( 
haviilg his name down in Uack and white, as I have to yt)u» 
than I'd be shot." 

^ The agreement I hare made shall be strict^ kept," re^ 
plied Harry, cokUy. ** Had yon eome to me befbre the tnal^ 
you would have had the same ieward» without the crime of 
perjury." 

^ Well, that 'ere perjury made me feel uncomfortable; and 
what with having sworn vengeance on Qaipp and Hopgood^ 
I made up my mind tx> go straight bade to Phihdelphy, and 
turn state's evidence. I was waiting Ibi a chance to get to 
New York when I saw jreoi oa the whaxf al Nantucket, and 
I knew you in a Httnate." 

The conversation was here interrupted by a call from tiie 
beach, which attracted Hiiny's attention, after having been 
so much engrossed during the disclosures of Stebbtns, as to' 
be quite regardless oi what waa goii^. eft about him. It was 
de Vaux who had caQed*-he now approached. 

'« I couldn't think where: th«b feBow, Stebbins, had got to ; 
if you have nothing for hisn to do hese, Hazfehjuxst, he ia 
wanted yonder." 

Harry and the sailor according parted. After exchanging^ 
a few words to conclude their agveeoftent, they both returned 
to the beach. 

The Petrel seemed to be getting under way again ; Smith 
and de Vaux, who had just returned from the wood with 
their guns, and Charlie, who had just left his sketching ap- 
paratus, were standing together looking on when Harry 
joined them. 

<< I didn't know what had become of you," said Charlie.. 
^ What a long yam that fellow seemed to be telling you V* 
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** It was well worth heanng," said Harry, with a signifi- 
cant look at Yns friend. 

** Really ? I had some hope it might proT^ so from the 
man's look,'' added Charlie, comprehending at once the drift 
of the conTersation, diough he had little idea of its complete 
saccess in oniaTeHing the plot. . 

" You shall hear it hefore long/' added Harry. 

** When you please ; in the mean time I wish you joy of 
any good news !»» 

^ But what are you about h^^, de Vaux ? I thought we 
were to remain on the island till sun-set." 

<<So we shall; but it seejns that fellow, Black Bob, has 
ibrgot the yegetables I ordered him to bring from Nantucket ; 
We Jbave disooTered a house with something like a garden 
on the opposite point, and I am going to send Bob with the 
boy Sam on a foraging expedition r I date say they wiJl find 
potatoes and onions at least. That is the spot ; do you see 
the apple-tieei$ ? With ihe glass I saw a woman moving 
about, and milk-pans drying in the sun.' 

** Why don't you send the boat ? 

** Stryker hasn't oome back yet, and there is wind enough 
to carry the Petrel over and back again in half an hour." 

*' Smith and I are going as commanding officers ; and you 
will have a much better dinner for our exeitions, no doubt," 
said Charlie, - 

** Holloa, there, Bob— Sam ! — tumble on board ; mind you 
bring all the giardeii-stuff they can spare. You Bob, see if 
you can pick up half you contrived to forget, sir, at Nan- 
tucket. You deserve to be made to swim across for it," said 
de Vaux. 

"Never couM swim a stroke in my bom days, sir," mut- 
tered Black Bob. • 

"There isn't much choice of sa'ace at Nantucket, any 
way," added the boy Sam. 

" Here we go," said Charlie, jumping lightly on board, 
followed by Smith. 
25* 
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** It is possible you may find some mekmis, Hubbafd ; don't 
forget to ask for them," said de Vaux. 

^<Ay, ay, sir," replied Cha^, BoddiDg as the Petiei 
moved off. Tlie boy was steering, while Biack Bob and the 
gostlemen tended the sails ; and the little aicfaoooer g^idecl 
gracefully on her way, with a Hght l»eesBe, smffideiitly 
favoural^le. 

Harry went- to tdce a look at Ghaiiie's sketch, which he 
found just as the young artist had left it — spmted and true 
to nature as usual, but only hatf-luiished^ De Vanx looked 
into the chowder pot, where all seemed to be going on well* 
He then joined Harry, and the ypang men continued waBdng 
tc^ther near the d«nty,. where prepiMrations for dinner were 
going on imder the chaiqge of Stebbiiis and the acting steward 
of the cruise. 

^* It is nearly time Stvyker mode his a^aranee wi^ the 
fiish," said Harry. 

^ If the sport is good, ws sha&t see him ^is hoar yet," 
replied de Yaux. ** He will only come back in time to put 
the finishing stroke to the chowder." 

^If he waits too long he will have a shower," observed 
Harry, pointing eastward, where daik clouds were beginnings 
to appear above the wood« 

"Not under an hour I think," said de Vaux. «*He will 
take care of himself at any rate— trust to Stryker for that." 

They turned to k)ok at the Petrel. Some ten or fifteen 
minutes had passed since she left the Httle wharf, and she 
was already near her destinatioB ; the point on which the 
farm-house stood being scarcely more than a mile distant, in 
a direct line, and a single tack having proved sufficient to 
carry her there. 

" The wind seems to be falling," said Harry, holding up 
his hand to feel the air. "It is to be b^ped they will make 
a quick bargain, or they may keep your potatoes too late to 
be boiled for to-day's dinner." 

De Vaux took up the glass to look after their movements. 
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«* They have made the point, handsomely," he said ; " and 
there is a woman coming down to the shore, and a hoy, too." 

The friends agreed that there seemed every prospect of a 
successful negotiation ; for a woman was seen going towards 
the garden with a basket, and Sam, the boy, had landed. 
Before long a basket was carried down from the honse; 
while Sam and tl)e woman were still busy in the garden. 

**They had better be off as soon as they can," said de 
Vaux, ** for the wmd is certainly falling." 

** There is a shower coming up over the island. Captain 
de Yaux," said Stebbins, touching his hat. 

"Coming, sure enough! — look yonder!*'— exclaimed 
Harry, pointing eastward, where heavy clouds were now seen 
rising rapidly over the wood. 

** We shall have a shower, and something of a squall, I 
guess," added Stebbins. 

There could not indeed be much doubt of the fact, for a 
heavy shower now seemed advancing, with the sudden 
rapidity not unusual after very warm weather ; the position 
of the bay, and a wooded bank having concealed its approach 
until close at hand. 

** We shall have a dead calm in ten minutes," said de 
Vaux ; " I wish the Petrel was off." 

But still there seemed something going on in the garden ; 
the woman and Sam were very busy, and CharUe and Smith 
had joined them. 

*• They must see the shower coming up by this time !" 
exclaimed de Vaux. 

"There will be a squall and a sharp one, too, "added 
Stebbins. 

" The wind, which had prevailed steadily all the morning 
in a light, sultry breeze from the south, was now dying 
away ; the sullen roll of distant thunder was heard, while 
here and there a sudden flash burst from a nearer cloud. 

"Thank Heaven, they are off at last!" cried de Vaux, 
who was watching the schooner with some anxiety. 
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Harry and the two men were busy- gathering together 
under cover of the shanty, the difl^rent articles scattered 
abont, and among others Charhe's half-finished sketch* 

The sun was now obscuced ; light, detached clouds, look- 
ing heated and angry, were hurrying in advance widi a low 
flight, while the heavens were half-covered by the threatening 
mass which came gathering in dark and heavy folds about 
the island. Suddenly the great body of vapour which had 
been hanging sullenly over the western horizon all the 
morning, nowNset in moticm by a fresh current of air, began 
to rise with a slow movement, as if to meet the array ad* 
vancing so eagerly from the opposite direction ; it came on- 
ward steadily, with a higher and. a wider sweep than the 
mass wliich was pouring immediately over the Httie bay. 
The landscape had hung out its storm-lights; the dark scowl 
of the approaching gust fell alike on wood, beach, and 
waters ; the birds were wheeling about anxiously ; the gulls 
and other water-fowl flying lower and lower, nearer and 
nearer to their favourite element ; the 4and-birds hurrying 
hither and thither, seeking shelter among their native branches. 
But not a drop of rain had yet fallen ; and the waves still 
can^e rolling in upon' the sands with the measured, lulling 
sound of fair weather. 

The air from the south revived for a moment, sweeping 
in light, fltful pufls over the bay. Favoured by this last 
flickering current of the morning's breeze, the Petrel had 
succeeded in making her way half across the bay, though 
returning less steadily than she had gone on her errand an 
hour before. 

" Give us another puif or two, and she will yet be here 
before the squall," said de Vaux. 

The little schooner was now indeed within less than half 
a mile of the wharf; but here at length the wind entirely 
failed her, and she sat idly on the water. De Vaux was 
watching her through the glass ; there seemed to be some 
little hesitation and confusion on board ^ Sam, the boy, had 
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given up the tiller to Black Bob. Suddeidy the iirist blast 
c^ the gust from the east eame rustli&g through the wood, 
making the young trees head before it ; then as it passed 
oyer the water there was a minute's respite. 

"How she dodges !-*-Whai aie they about T' exclaimed 
Harry. 

** What do they mean ?— Are they blind ?— can't they see 
Uie aquall coming?" cried de Vaox in great anxiety, as he 
watched the hesitation on board the Petrel. 

"As my name is. Nat Fisher, that nigger is drunk! — ^I 
thought so this momiag l" exclaimed the steward. 

"And Smith and Hubbard know nothing of a boat!" cried 
de Vaux, in despair. 

The words had scarcely passed his lips before the wind 
eame mshiDg aver the wood, in a sudden, furious blast, 
bringing darker and heavier ckmds, accompanied by quick, 
vivid flashes of lightning, and sharp cracks of thunder; the 
rain pouring down in torrents. It wa^ with difficulty the 
fovmg men kept their footing on ^ end of the wharf, such 
was the first fury of the gust ; but they forgot themselves in 
fears for their friends. 

"Are they mad 1" cried de Vaux, as he nMurked the un- 
certainty of their movem^dts ; while the wind was sweeping 
furiously over the darkened waters towards them. 

A heavy sheet of rain, pouring in a flood from the eloudsi 
completely envei(^)ed the party on the wharf; another second 
and a shout was indistinctly heard amid the tumult of the 
winds and waters ; a lighter doud passed over, the bay was 
partially seen again ; but neither the white sails of the Petre) 
nor her buoyant form couid be traced by the eager eyes on 
the wharf. She had been struck by the gust and capsized. 

" She is gone !" exclaimed de Vaux, with a cry of horror. 

" Charlie can't swim !" cried Harry. 

« Nor Bob, for certain," mdd the steward. " I don't know 
about the others," 

Three shots from a fowimg^i^ce were rapidly fired, as a 
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signal to the party in the Petrel that Cheir situation was known 
to their friends oo shore. The steward was instantly ordered 
to run along the beach to the farthest point, and carry the 
boat from there to the spot ; it was a distance of more than two 
miles by land, still de Yaux thought it best to be done ; while 
he himself and Stebbins seized another pair of oars, and set 
off at full speed in the opposite direction, to the nearest point, 
about a mile from the wharf, beyond which Stryker was 
fishing with their own boat, intending to cany her instantly 
to the relief of the party in the schooner. . 

Harry thought of his friend ; Charlie could not swim, he 
himself was a remarkably good swimmer. It must be some 
little time before either boat could reach the capsized schooner, 
and in the interval, two at least of the four individuals in the 
Petrel, were helpless and in imminent periL . The idea of 
Charlie's danger decided his course; in a moment he had 
cast off his clothes, and with Bruno at his side— « £Euthflil 
ally at such a moment— he had thrown himself into the 
water, confident that he could swim the distance himself with 
ease. 

The next half-hour was one of fearful anxiety. The gust 
still raged with sullen fury; the shower from eastward, coir 
lected among the mists of the ocean, and die array from the 
west, gathered amid the woods and marshes of the land, met 
with a fierce shock on the shores of the Vineyard. The 
thunder and lightning were unusually severe, several bolts 
falling within a short distance about the bay ; the rain pour- 
ing down in a deqse sheet, as the wind drove cloud after 
cloud over the spot in its stormy flight. And amid this scene 
of violence four human beings were struggling for life, while 
their anxious friends were hurrying to their relief, with every 
nerve alive. Frederick Smith was the first who rose afler 
the Petrel capsized ; in another moment he saw the head of 
the boy emerge from the water at a little distance ; the lad 
could swim, and both had soon gained the portion of the h'ttle 
schooner's hull which was partially bare, though constantly 
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ivaAed by the waves. Another nannte, and Smith saw axmd 
ihe spray Charlie's head ; he knew that Hubbard could not 
swim, and moved towards him with a cry of encouragement. 

•* Here l" replied the young paint&r ; but he had disap- 
peared before Smith could reach him. 

A fresh blast of wind, rain, and khil passed over the spot ; 
Smith moved abcrat calling to Hubbajrd and the negro, but he 
xeceived no answer from either. 

♦* There 's one of them !" cried the boy eagerly ; he swam 
towards the object he had seen, but it |»oved to be only a 
hat. 

Both returned to the Petrel's »de, watching as closely as 
the videnoe of the wind and rain would permit. Not a 
trace of the negro was seen ; yet Smith thought he must 
have risen to the surface at some point unobserved by them, 
for he was a man of a large, corpulent body, more likely to 
float than many others.. A second time Smith was relieved 
by seeing Charlie riSe, but at a greater distance from the 
Petrel's hull ; a second time he strained every nerve to reach 
him» but again the young man sunk beneath &e waves. 

A shout was now heard. << It is the boat !" said Smith, as 
he answered the call. He was mistaken ; it was Hazlehurst 
who now appYoached, with Bruno at his sidet gnided by the 
voices of Smith and the boy. 

*' Charlie !" cried Harry, as he made his way through the 
water. ** Charlie !" he repeated again. 

<< Hubbaord has sunk twice, and the negro is gone !" cried 
Smith. 

*' Come to the hull and take breath," added Smith. 

But just as he spoke, Harry had seen an arm left bare by 
a passing wave; he made a desperate effort, reached the 
spot, and seized Charlie's body, crying joyfully, " It is Hub- 
bard ; I have him ! — Charlie, do you know me ? — Charlie, 
speak but a word, niy good fellow !" 

But the young man had lost his consciousness ; he returned 
no answer either by look or word. Harry grasped his colkur, 
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liolding his fiM^e above the water, tincl at the same time moYing 
towards the PetrePs hull as rapidly as he conld. 

•* Hete Bruno, my noble dog ! That 's right, Sinith, get 
ti firm hold o& the schooner ; we must draw him up, he has 
fainted ; but the boats must be here soon;" 

Smith was foUowing' Hazlehurst^s directions; but ere 
Bruno had joined his master, Harry, now within a short dis- 
tance of the schooner, suddenly cried, "Help!"— and in 
another second both he and Charlie had disappeared beneath 
the water, in a manner as incomprehensible, as it was unex- 
pected and distressing to Smith. 

*« He 's sunk !" cried the boy. 

** How ?— where ? Surely he was not exhausted ! 

A howl burst from Bruno. 

«* Perhaps it's the cramp,'' said the kd. 

** Both sunk ! — Hazlehurst too !" again exckiiotied Smith, 
as much amazed as he was distressed. He and the boy 
threw themselves from the schooner's side again, looking 
anxiously for some trace of Hazlehurst 

'< Look sharp, my lad, as you would save a feilow-crea- 
ture !" 

««Theie's one of them!*' cried the boy, and in another 
instant he had caught Charlie by xh€ hair. But not a trace 
of Hazlehurst was seen since he first disappeared, and the 
waters had closed so suddenly over him. Charlie was car- 
ried to the Petrel's side ; and while Smith and the lad were 
endeavouring to raise him on the schooner, Bruno was 
swimming hither and thither, howling piteously for his master. 

A shout was now heard. 

*^ The boat at last, thank Heaven !" cried Smith, returning 
the calL 

A minute passed ; nothing was seen of Harry ; Chariie 
was raised entirely above water; when at length the Petrel's 
boat dashed towards them, urged by all flie strength of four 
rowers. 
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"HubliaTd!—- Bob!" cried de Vaux, as the first glance 
gfaowed hiax that both Smith and the boy were safe. 

** Hubbard is here, insensible — Bob gone — Hazlehurst 
sunk, too !" 

*• Hazlehuist and Bob, too ! — ^Merciful powers !" exclaimed 
the party. 

A hurried, eager search succeeded, as soon as Charlie, 
^ith Smith and Saxn, now somewhat exhausted by fatigue 
and agitation, were taken on board. Hubbard was quite 
insensible ; young Van Home, the physician, thought his 
appearance unfavourable, but instantly resorted to every 
means possible under the circumstances, with the hope of 
restoring animation. Still nothing was seen of Harry; his 
entire disappearance was quite incomprehen»ble. 

(« It must have been cramp ; yet I never knew him have it, 
and he is one of the best swimmers, in the country !" said de 
Vaux. 

'* He must have felt it coming, and had presence of mind 
to loosen his hold of Hubbard at the sa^ie moment he cried 
for help," observed Smith. 

Bruno was still swimming, now here, now there, encircling 
the Petrel in wider or narrower reaches, howling from time 
to time with a sound that went to the hearts of all who heard 
him. Di^rent objects floating about beguiled the party for 
an instant with hope, but each time a lew strokes of the oars 
undeceived them. 

Suddenly Bruno stopped within a short distance of the 
Petrel, and dove ; those in the boat watched him eagerly ; 
he rose with a sharp bark, calling them to the spot ; then 
dove again, rose with a howl, and for a third time disappeared 
beneath the water. Convinced that he had found either 
Harry or the negro, de Vau/ threw off his coat and plunged 
into the water, to examine the spot thoroughly. The dog 
soon rose again with a rope in his mouth, pulling it with all 
his strength, uttering at the same time a smothered cry. The 
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rope was seized by those in the boat, and de Vaux dove ; he 
touched first one body, then another ; but all his strength was 
unequal to the task of raising either. After a hurried exami- 
nation, it was found that one body, that of the negro, was 
entangled in a rope and thus held under water from the 
first ; while Harry's leg was firmly clenched in the dying 
grip of Black Bob, who must have seized it as Hazlehurst 
passed, and drawn him downward in that way. 

In as short a time as possible, Hazlehurst and the negro 
were placed in the boat by the side of Hubbard, wlio had 
not yet showed any sign of life ; every e^rt was made to 
revive them by some of the party, while the others rowed 
with all their strength towards the shore. 

All watched the face of Van Home, the young physician, 
with the greatest anxiety, as he leaned first over one, then 
over another, directing the labours of the rest. 

" Surely there must be some hope !" cried de Vaux to him. 

"We will leave no efllbrt untried," replied the other; 
though he could not look sanguine. 

The boat from the most distant point, rowed by the steward 
and a boy from the farm-house, now joined them; and 
those who could not be of use in assisting Van Home, passed 
into her, taking their oars, and toWing the boat of the ill-fated 
- Petrel with her melancholy burden towards the beach. 
Bruno could not be moved from his old master's side ; it was 
painful to see him crawling from one body to the other, with 
a^ much watchfulness, as much grief, and almost as much 
intelligence as the surviving friends ; now crouching at the 
cold feet of Hazlehurst, now licking the stiff hand, now 
raising himself to gaze wistfully at the inanimate fe?itures of 
the young man. 

The shower was passing over; the rain soon ceased, the 
clouds broke away, the sun burst again in full glory upon 
the bay, the beach, the woods, throwing a brilliant bow over 
the island. But three of those upon whom it had shone 
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only an hour earlier, were now stretched cold and lifeless on 
the sands ; while the mourning survivors were hanging in 
heartfelt grief over the bodies of the two friends and the 
negro sailor. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

« And e'en to wakeful conscience unconfest, 
Her fear, her grief, her joy were his alone." 

G0LIEI11B6I. 

Thb melancholy disaster of the Petrel happened on Mon- 
day ; it \VQS not until the Thursday following that the evil 
tidings reached Longbridge. 

Ehnor, accompanied by Mary Van Alstyne, set out quite 
early in the morning io pay some visits at different country- 
houses in the neighbourhood. They had been out some 
little time,^ving driven several miles, and made three or 
four calls, when they reached Mrs. Van Home's. On enter- 
ing the parlour they found the mistress of the house Was not 
there, but a much less agreeable person, the elder Mrs. Tibbs, 
the greatest gossip in Longbridge. 

** I am glad to see you this morning, young ladies," she 
said. 

«* Thank you^ ma'am ; it is a very pleasant morning, cer- 
tainly," replied Elinor, as she took a seat on the sofa. 

** Very pleasant, yes ; but I was fearful you might have 
been kept at home by the had news we Longbridge people* 
have just heard." 

*< It does not seem to have kept you at home either, Mrs, 
Tibbs, whatever it may be," replied Elinor, smiling ; for she- 
knew that any news, whe^er good or bad, always set this 
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lady in motion. Little did ihe poor young girl snspect tte 
nature of the intelligence that awaited her ! 

"No ; I thought my good friend, Mrs. Van Home, might 
fefel uneasy ahout her son, and came over to he with het." 

"Mrs. Van Home! Has anything happened to thte 
family?" 

" You haven't heard the newsmen ? — I am surprised at 
.that. Bat here is an account of the accident in the New 
Haven Eagle. It has made us all feel quite dreadfully at 
home I" 

"'What has happened ? — ^Pray tell us !" exclaimed Elinor, 
now looking alarmed. 

" Here is the account ; but perhaps you had better let Miss 
Mary read it ; she was not so intimate with the deceased." 

" What is it ? — Jet me see the paper, Mary. An accident 
to one of the Van Homes !" and she took the sheet from the 
table. Her eye immediately fell on the following article : 

" Our city was painfully excited this morning by the in- 
telligence which reached here, of a distressing accident to a 
beautiful little schooner, the property of Hubert de Vaux, 
Esqi, of New York, which was seen in our waters only a 
few days since, and attracted universal admii^^tion in our 
port." 

Elinor's eyes could see no farther; she stretched out the 
paper to her cousin, saying in a faint voice, " Maiy, read !" 

Mary Van Alstyne took the paper, and continued silently 
to look over the passage. 

"This little schooner, bound on a cruise of pleasure, had 
reached Martha's Vineyard, when, during the sudden squall 
which passed over this section also on Monday, she capsized, 
and melancholy to relate, four persons bst their lives. The 
party consisted of Mr. de Vaux himself, Colonel Stryker, 
and Dr. Van Home, of New York ; Charles Hubbard, Esq., 
the distinguished young artist ; Henry Hazkhurst, Esq., our 
Secretary of Legation to the court of Russia, where he was 
shortly to proceed with Mr. Henley, our Envoy ; and also 
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Frederick Smith, Esq., a young gentleman from Philadel- 
phia. There were in addition five men in the crew. We 
regret to odd that Mr« Hazlehuxst and Mr. Hubbard, a negro 
sailor known as Black Bob, and another man, name )iot 
mentioned, were drowned ; the bodies were all recoyered, 
but every effort to restore life proved unavailing." 

Mary Van Aktyne haS strong nerves, but the suddenness 
of these melancholy tidings, and a dread of the effect upon 
Elinor, made her turn deadly pale. 

«Tell me, Mary," said her cousin faintly. 

Mary waited a moment to recover herself, when the ques- 
tion was anxiously repeated. She took Elinor's hand and 
sat down by her side, using every precaution of delicacy and 
tenderness in breaking the bad news to her cousin ; she ap- 
proached the worst as gradually as she could, and mentioned 
every &vourable circumstance first ; while Elinor sat trem- 
bhng in every limb, yet endeavouring to retiun command 
over her senses and her feelings. But it was in vain ; when 
Mary was at length forced to confess that two of their friends 
were among the lost, Elinor put her hand to her heart, while 
her eyes were fixed on her cousin's lips ; when the name of 
Hazlehurst was at length reluctantly pronounced, she started 
from her chair, and fell quite insensible on the floor, at her 
companion's feet. 

It was a long time before she could be restored. Mrs. 
Van Home and the doctor, who was happily in the house, 
did all in their power to relieve their young friend ; and Mrs. 
Tibbs was really quite distressed and mortified, when she 
found the effects of her allusion to the accident were so 
serious. 

« Poor young thing ! — ^I 'd no notion, Mrs. Van Home, that 
she would have taken it so much to heart. Do you suppose 
she was engaged to one of the young gentlemen ?" 

An imploring look from Mary Van Alstyne said to the 
doctor as plainly as look could speak, **Do send hep^away !" 

The doctor was very ready to do so^ and by virtue of his 
26* 
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medical authority requested the gossip to waBc into the other 
room, where he permitted himself to give her a sharp repri- 
mand for faaving heen in such haste to tell the eril tidings. 

It was some time hefore Elinor fully reooveied her con- 
sciousness ; her fitst words expressed a wish to he carried 
home. 

** Home, Mary,*' she said £iintiy. 

Mrs, Van Home, who was deeply mterofted ia her young 
friend, was anxious she dxmld remain where she was unlil 
her strength had entirely returned. 

•* I am strong now," said Elinor ^ebly^ making an efibrt 
to rise. 

Mary looked inquiringly at the doctor. 

« You shall go in a few m^utes, my dear Miss E3inor,*' 
said the doctor after an instont's hesitation^ he thought it 
hest that she should do so^ but determined that his wife and 
himself would acoompany her to Wyllys-Roof. 

" Mary,' said Elinor, with an effort, looking towards Mrs, 
Van Home, "ask if— " 

Mary guessed that she wished to know if the Van Homes 
had heard anything in addition to the account in the paper. 
Without speaking, she looked the question. 

" We have had a few lines, sent us by Mrs. de Vaux from 
New York," said Mrs. Van Home, gently. 

Elinor closed her eyes, and fell back again on the cushion. 

" You must not talk, my dear," said the doctor kindly. 

Young de Vaux had in fact written a line or two to his 
mother, who was in New York, by the boat which he sent 
off immediately to engage a smcjl steamer, as soon as the 
squall had passed over ; and this note had been considerately 
forwarded by Mrs. de Vaux to the Van Homes, as it men- 
tioned the safety of their own son. It ran as fbllows : 

*^ Martha^ 8 Vineyard. 

"Mi;. Dear Mother:— We are greatly distressed by a 
mehndudy accidmi which befell us scarce an boor since. 
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The Petrel capsized ; most of emr party are safe ; but two 
of my friends are* gone, Hazlehurst and Hubbard ! You 
will understand our grief; mine especially I We shall re- 
turn immediately. 

•^ Your son, H.deV." 

The doctor handed this note to Mary, at a moment when 
Mrs. Vafn Home was bending over Elinor. 

In a few minutes Elinor made another request to be carried 
home. 

<• Pray take me home, doctor," she said ; ** I can go no#." 

The doctor felt her pulse, and observing that ahhough very 
feeble, she seemed to have command of herself, he thought 
the air and motion would be of service. The carriage was 
ordered, she took a restorative, and making a great effort to 
rally, leaning on the doctor's arm she walked to the door. 
Dr. and Mrs. Van Home aecompanied her, as well as her 
cousin. 

♦' Thank you,** she said with her usual gentleness, as she 
remarked their kind intention, and then throwing herself 
back in her seat she closed her eyes ; her face was deadly 
pale, kirge tears would force themselves slowly from beneath 
her eyelids, and a shudder pass over her limbs ; and yet it 
was evident she made a strong effort to control her emotion. 
There was something in her whole expression and manner, 
that bore all the stamp of the deepest feeling ; it was no 
common nervousness, no shock of sudden surprise, nor 
merely friendly sympathy; it was the expression of unal- 
loyed grief springing from the very depths of a noble heart. 

Even Dr. Van Home, whose nerves had been hardened 
by the exercise of years amid scenes peculiar to his calling, 
could scarcely refrain from shedding tears, as he looked with 
compassion and with respect at his young friend. She 
eeemed quite indifferent to the observation of others ; her 
heart and mind were apparently engrossed by one idea, one 
feeling, and all her strength engaged in facing one evil. . 
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Mrs. Van Hor}ie had not supposed that the bad news 
would have affected her so deeply, nor was IV&ury Van A3- 
styne prepared for the result ; but however Elinor might have 
hitherto deceived herself, however much her friends might 
have misunderstood her, the truth was now only too clear ; 
her heart had spoken too, loudly to be misunderstood — it 
was wholly Hazlehurst's. 

They drove on steadily and slowly, the sitence only inter- 
rupted by occasional remarks of Elinor's companions, as they 
offered her some assistance. When they came in sight of 
the Hubbard cottage, Mary Van Alstyne's heart sunk anew, 
as she remembered the blow which had also fallen upon 
their good neighbours. 

Elinor's efforts for self-command increased as she drew 
near home — ^for the sake of her friends, her aunt and grand- 
father, she strained every nerve ; but on reaching the house 
it was in yain, her resolution gave way entirely wh^ she 
saw Bruno lying in his usual place on the piazza. She 
became so much agitated that it was feared she would again 
&11 into a deep swoon, and she was carried from the carriage 
to a sofa in the drawing-room. Neither Miss Agiies nor 
Mr. Wyllys was at home ; they had-, gone to their afBicted 
, neighbours the Hubbards. An express had brought a report 
of the melancholy catastrophe, not half an hour after Elinor 
had left Wyllys-Roof in the morning ; the lifeless body of 
our poor young friend, Charhe, was to reach Longbridge 
that afternoon, and Hubert de Vaux had come to request 
Miss Agnes to break the sad truth to the bereaved mother 
and sister. Jane also was absent, she was in New York 
with the Taylors; but Elinor's faithful nurse and the old 
black cook came hurrying to her assistance, as soon as they 
knew she had reached the house so much indisposed. 

Miss Agnes was sent for ; but Elinor had revived again 
when her aunt returned, though she was still surrounded by 
the anxious circle, Mary, the Van Hornes, her nurse, and old 
Hetty. When she heard the footsteps approaching, she made 
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fta effort to raise herself, with a sort of instinctive desire to 
spare her aunt a sight of all her weakness. 

« You had better lie still, my dear Miss Elinor," said the 
doctor kindly, offering her a glass of some restorative. 

Miss Agnes entered the room and: advanced anxiously to 
the sofa. 

"My poor child!" exelaimed Miss Wyllys. «* What is 
it, doctor ?-^lness?*' she added anxiously. 

The doctor shook his head. ** She heard the news too 
suddenly," he said. 

Mr. Wylljrs-fiow followed his daughter. Elinor turned 
her eyes towards the door as he entered ; a cry burst froftl 
her lip&*^he saw Hazlelturst ! 

Yes, Hazlehurst standing in the doorway, looking pale 
and distressed, but living, breathing, moving! 

In another second Elinor had started to her feet, sprung 
towards him, and thrown herself in his arms — heedless of 
the fiudiily, heedless of friends and servants about her, for- 
gotting in that one sudden revulsion of feeling, the whole 
world but Harry. 

Hazkhurst seemed quite forgetful himself of the everyday 
rules of society, and the merely friendly position in which 
they had stood at parthig, but a week before ; his whole ex- 
pression and manner now betrayed an interest in Elinor too 
strong to be disguised, and which could be explained in one 
way only. 

AH this was the work of a moment ; the various degrees 
of amazement, produced by the sudden appearance of Harry, 
on some individuals of the group of spectators, the surprise 
of others at the strong emotions betrayed by the young couple 
had not subsided, when asi exclamation from Hazlehurst 
himself again fixed their attention entirely on Elinor. 
•* She has fainted !" he aried, and carried her to the sofa; 
But joy is life to the heart and spirits ; Elinor lost her 
consciouisness for a moment only. She raised her eyes and 
fixed them upon Hazlehurst, who still held one of her hands. 
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<' It is Harry f ' she exclaimed^ and barst into teais. She 
felt that he was safe, that he was by her side ; she already 
felt that he loved her, that they understood each other ; and 
yet she was still quite incapable of giving anything like a 
reason for what had passed- It was all confusion in her 
. mind, all indistinct but the blessed truth that Harry was safe, 
accompanied by a hope she had not dared to cherish for 
years. She was still feeble and agitated, her colour varying 
with every beat of her heart ; her face now covered with a 
deep natural blush at the sound of Harry's voice, at the ex- 
pression of his eye ; now deadly pale agaki as she caught 
.some allusion to the Petrek 

The doctor recommended that* she should be left alone 
with Miss Wyllys, Her gruidlather kissed her tenderly 
and left the room, as well as the rest of the party; with one 
exception, however— Hazlehurst lingered behind. 

Having reached the adjoining room, explanations were 
exchanged between the friends. Mr. Wyllys learned that 
Elinor and the Van Homes had supposed Harry lost, from 
the paper, and the first hurried note of de Vaux. When 
they arrived at Wyllys-Roof, there was no one there to give 
them any later information; Manuny Sarah, the nurse, knew 
no more than themselves; she had heard the Broad lawn 
story, after having seen young de Yaux leave the house with 
Miss Agnes, when they first went to the Hubbards\^ Hazle- 
hurst had not accompanied his friend, for he had seen Mr. 
Wyllys in a neighbouring field, and went there to give 
him the information ; and thence they had both gone to the 
cottage, where they remained until Mrs. Clapp and Mr. 
Joseph Hubbard arrived from Longl»idge. Neither Mr. 
Wyllys nor Miss Agnes had received the least intimation of 
the accident, until they heard a correct account from de Yaux, 
and Harry him^ielf ; consequently they had not felt the same 
alarm for Hazlehurst. 

Dr. and Mrs. Yan Home were much gratified by hearing, 
that Hazlehurst^s restoration was owing to the devoted per- 
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severance of their son ; for it was only after every one else 
- had given up the hope of reviving him, after long and cease- 
less exertions, that signs of life were discovered. They also 
now learned the circumstances of the accident, the fact that 
two instead of four persons were lost, and they found that it 
was in endeavouring to save CharHe that Harry had so nearly 
lost his own life. But we leave them together to express 
their natural feelings of gratitude for those who had escaped, 
sympathy with the sufferers, their surprise at Harry's ap- 
pearance, and all the varying emotions of such a moment. 

While this conversation was passing in one room, Elinor 
was in some measure recovering from the first sudden shock 
of the morning in the other. Harry seemed fully determined 
to maintain his post at her side, and still kept possession of 
her hand ; in fact, the solemn, anxious moment, hallowed 
by grief, at which the disclosui^ of their mutual feelings had 
been made, seemed to banish all common, petty embarrass- 
ments. Miss Agnes and Harry required but a word and a 
look to explain matters ; the aunt ahready understood it all. 

"Poor Charlie!" exclaimed Elinor, with a half-inquiring 
look, as if with a faint hope that he too might have returned, 
like Harry. 

" Our friend is gone, dearest T' said Harry, his eyes moist- 
ened with tears as he spoke. 

EKnor wept, and a silence of a minute ensued. " His 
poor mother, and his sister!" she exclaimed at length. 

•* His two mothers, rather," said Harry, with a faltering 
voice. 

After another silence, Elinor turned to Hazlehurst with 
an anxious look, saying : 

"And your other friends ?" 

"All safe, love." 

"The crew too?" 

" One of the crew is lost ; Black Bob, a sailor from Long- 
bridge.'* 
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^l Temember him; he had no family I believe. Aunt," 
she said. 

" None, my child, that I have ever heard of." 

** The heaviest blow has fallen upon the Hubbards," said 
Harry. 

After a pause, in which aunt and niece had pmyed for the 
mourners, Elinor again made some inquiries. 

i< Were all in the Petrel at the time ?" asked Elinor. 

^' Smith and our poor Charhe, the negro and a boy were 
crossing a bay in the Petrel, when she capsized, by the bad 
management of the negro, who had been drinking. The 
rest of us were on shore." 

" You were not in any danger then ?" said Elinor, as if 
i^lieved that he had not even been exposed to past peril. 

** I owe my life to my friend Van Home," he replied. 

Ehnor shuddered, and turned deadly pale again. Harry 
threw his arms abourher and embraced her fervently, until 
Elinor, who had now partially recovered the common cur- 
rent of her ideas, made a gentle struggle to release herself.* 

"' But you were not in the Petrel ?" she said again, as if 
anxious to understand all that related to him. 

«< We all went to our friends as soon as we saw the schooner 
capsize," said Harry. 

'< Hubert de Vaux told me that Harry swam some distance, 
with the hope of saving poor Charles, who could not swim 
himself," said Miss Agnes. **^ It was in that way, my child, 
that he was exposed." 

" To save Charlie ! — that was like you," said Elinor, with 
a glow on her cheek. 

" There was no danger — ^no merit whatever in doing so— 
I have often swum farther," said Harry; ** the only difficulty 
was caused by my becoming entangled in some ropes, which 
drew me under water." 

"But where was the boat?" 

'< It was not at hand at the moment ; they brought it as 
soon as possible." 
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«* Did Charlie speak ?" asked Elinor, sadly. 

** My poor friend was insensible when I reached him." 

Again a moment'sr pause ensued. 

" I must not forget to tell you, love, that we owe a great 
deal to another friend of ours," said Harry, smihng, " You 
will be glad to hear that Bruno behaved nobly ; he first dis- 
covered the ropes in which we were entangled.'* 

"Bruno !— Where is my noble dog ? Pray call him ; let 
me see him V^ 

Harry went to the door, and there was Bruno lying across 
the threshold, as if waiting to be admitted ; he came in at 
Harry's call, but not with his usual bound ; he seemed to 
understand that if his old master had been saved, his master's 
friend was lost. . The noble creature was much caressed by- 
Miss Wyllys and Elinor ; and we are not ashamed to confess 
that the latter Icissed him more than once. At length. Miss 
Agnes observing that her niece was very much recovered, 
rose from her seat, and stooping to ki^ Elinor's forehead, 
placed her hand in that of Harry, saying with much feeling, 
as she joined them, "God bless you, iny children!" and 
then left the room. 

As for what passed after Miss Aenes left her young friends, 
we cannot say ; Bruno ^^as the only witness to that inter- 
view between Harry and Elinor, and as Bruno was no tefl- 
. iale, nothing has ever transpired on the subject. We may 
suppose, however, that two young people, strongly attached 
to each other, united under such peculiar circumstances, did 
not part again until a conclusive and satisfactory explanation 
had taken place. Harry no doubt was enabled to quiet any 
scruples he may haye felt with regard to Ellsworlh ; and 
prolwibly EJinor was assured, that she had entirely mistaken 
Hazlehurst's feelings during the past ^ summer ; that Mrs. 
Creighton was his friend's sister, and a charming woman, 
but hot the woman he loved, not the woman he could ever 
love, after having known hlis Elinor. Then, as both p^rti^s 
were frank and warm-hearted, as they had known each other 
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for years, and had just been reunited under circumstances go 
solemn, there was probably more truth, less reserve, and 
possibly more ^tenderness than usual at similar meetings. 
Doubtless there were some smiles ; and to judge from the 
tone of both parties on separating, we think that some tears 
must have been shed. We are certain that amid their own 
intimate personal communications, the young friend so dear 
to both, so recently lost, wiais more than once remembered ; 
while at the same time it is a fact, that anotftfer communica- 
tion of some importance to Harry, the disclosures of Stebbins, 
was forgotten by him, or deferred until the interview was 
interrupted. Mr. Wyllys entered to let Harry know that 
Hubert de Vaux had come for him. 

«De Vaux is here waiting for' you, Harry," said Mr. 
Wyllysj opening the drawing-room* door. 

" Is it possible, my dear sir ?-^Is it so late ?'* exclaimed 
Harry. 

It was in fact de Vaux, coiiie to accompany Harry to Long- 
bridge, to meet the body of our poor Charlie : so closely, on 
that eventful day, were joy and sadness mingled to the 
friends at Wyllys-Roof. 

Elinor had risen' from her seat as her grandfather ap- 
proached. 

" You feel better, my child,*' he said kindly. 

"I am happy, grandpapa ! — happy as I can be to-day P^ 
she added, blushing, and weeping, and throwing her arms 
about his neck. 

" It is all right, 1 45ee. May you be blessed, together, my 
children !" said the venerable man, uniting theit hands. 

After an instant's silence, Elinor made a movement to leave 
the room. 

«*I am going to Longbridge, but I shall hope to see you 
again in the evening," said Harry, before she left him. 

«< when you come back, then. You are going to Long- 
bridge, you say ?" 
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"Yes," said Hariy sadly; "to meet Van Horne and 
Smith, with— " 

Elinor made no reply; she understood his sad errand; 
offered him her hand again, and left the room. She retired 
to her own apartment, and remained' there alone for a long 
time ; and there the young girl fell on her knees, and ofiered 
up most fervent, heartfelt thanksgivings for the safety of one 
she loved truly, one she had long loved, so recently rescued 
from the grave. 

^ That afternoon, just as the autumn sun was sinking to- 
wards the woods, throwing a rich, warm glow over the 
country, a simple procession was seen moving, slowly and 
sadly over the Longbridge highway. It was the body of 
Charlie Hubbard, brought home by his friends, to pass a few 
hours beneath his mother's roof, ere it was consigned to its 
last resting-place under the sod. We have not yet dared 
to intrude upon the ^cken inmates of the old grey cottage ; 
we shall not attempt to paint their grief, such grief is sacred. 
The bereaved mother, half-infirm in body and mind, seemed 
to feel the blow without fully understanding it : Patsey, poor 
Patsey felt the affliction fully, comprehended it wholly. 
Charlie had been her idol from infancy ; she had watched 
over the boy with an engrossing auction, an earnest devo- 
tion, which could be only compared to a mother's love, which 
might claim a mother's sacred name. She was entirely 
overcome wh^n the young artist's body was brought into the 
house, and placed in the coffin, beneath his father's portrait. 
^ " My boy ! — my brother ! — ^Charlie !" she cried wildly ; 
all her usual calmness, her usual firmness giving way at the 
moment, as the young face she loved so tenderly was first 
disclosed to her view, pale and lifeless. But the fine features 
of the young artist, almost feminine in their delicate beauty, 
returned no answering glance — ^they were rigid, cold, and 
partially discoloured by death. 

Hazlehurst and de Vaux passed the night beside the body 
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of their friend ; Miss Agnes and Mrs. Van Home were with 
the bereaved mother and sisters. 

Early on the following morning, Mr. Wyllys and I^nor 
came to take a last look at their young friend « . 

* Can it indeed be true ?— CJharlie gone for ever, gone so 
suddenly!' thought Elinor, as she leaned over his body, 
weeping with the sincere, heartfelt grief of a true friend^ 
until Hazlehurst, pained by her emotion, gently drew her 
away ; not, however, before she had bent over poor Charlie, 
and gently kissed the discoloured forehead of her young 
companion, for the first and the last time. 

Patsey's grief, though not less deep, was more calm tha» 
at first. Again and again she had returned to her yomyg* 
brother's coffin, with varying feelings; now orerwfaelRied' 
by poignant grief, now partially soothed by the first balm of 
holy resignation ; now alone, now accompanied by her friends. 
Once, early that morning, the infirm mother was brtDUght 
into the room to look for the last tiine on the face of her son ^ 
she was carried in a chair and placed by the cofiin, then 
assisted to rise by M^ss Agnes and her daughter Kate. Her 
tears flowed long, falling on her boy's cold, but stifl beautiful 
features ; she wiped them away herself, and with an humblo 
phrase of resignation, in the words of Scripture, expressed 
the thought that ere long she should be kid by his side. 
Her's was not the bitter, living grief of Patsey ; she felt tb^t 
she was near the grave herself. Tears of gentle-hearted 
women were not the only tears which fell upon CharheV 
bier; his uncles, hi6 elder brothers, and more tlian one true 
friend were there. But amid all the strong, contending 
emotions of those who crowded the humble room, who himg 
o^er the cofiin, still that youthful form lay rigid in the feaitul 
chiU, the awful dilence of death; he, whose bright eye, 
whose pleasant smile had never yet met the look of a friend 
without the quick glance of intellect, or the glow of kindly 
feeling. Patsey felt the change ; she feh that the being sb^ 
loved was not all there, the dearer portion was already be* 
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yond her sight-^and with this reflection came the blessed 
OHisolations of Christian hope ; for the unfeigned faith and 
the penitent obedience of the Christian, had been known to 
Charhe Hubbard from childhood; nor had they ever been, 
forgotten by the young man. 

Soon after sun-rise, friends and neighbours began to collect; 
they came from miles around, all classes and all ages — for 
the family was much respected, and their sudden bereave- 
ment had excited general compassion. The little door-yard 
and the humble parlour were filled, with those who justly 
claimed the name of friends ; the highway and an adjoining 
field were crowded with neighbours. 

After a solemn prayer within the house, those who had 
l0ved the dead fixed their eyes for the last time on his fea- 
tures ; the coffin was closed from the hght, the body was 
carried for the last time over the threshold, it was placed on 
a caitjage, and the living crowd moved away, following the 
dead, with the slow, heavy movement of sorrow. The 
mother, the sisters, and the nearest female friends remained 
in privacy ti^ether at the house of mourning. As the funeral 
train moved along the highway towards Longbridge, it gra- 
dually, increased in length ; the different dwellings before 
which it passed had their windows closed, as a simple token 
of sympathy, and on approaching the village, one bell after 
another was heaid, tolling sadly. The hearse paused for a 
moment before the house of Mr. Joseph Hubbard ; those 
who had come thus far in carriages alighted, and joined by 
others collected in the village, they moved from there on 
foot. Several brother artists from New York, and other 
associates of the youngf man's, boi^e the cloth which covered 
his coffin ; and immediately afler the nearest relatives, the 
elder brothers, and the uncles, came Hazlehurst and de Yaux, 
with the whole party of the Petrel, and the crew of the little 
schooner : and sincerely di4 they mourn their young friend ; 
it is seldom indeed that, thjs simple feeling of grief and com- 
pamon pervades a whple f^ngral train so generally as that 
37* 
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of the young nxtisi. But our poor Chfiitltd had been nmeh 
loved by all who knew him ; he was carried to the grave 
among old friends of his family, in his native tillage— >«iid 
there were many there capable of admiring his genius and 
respecting his character. As the procession entered the eft- 
closure it passed before a new-made grave, that of the negro 
sailor, who had been decently interred by the directions of 
de Vaux, on the preceding evening, the party of the Petrel 
having also attended his funeral* On leaching the final 
resting-place of the young artist, anbong the tombs of his 
family, by the side of his father tlie minister, an impressive 
prayer and a short but touching address vrere made ; the 
coffin was lowered, the earth thrown on it, and the grave 
closed over Charlie Hubbard t the story of his life was told. 

Harry was the last to leave the spot. While the fim^tti 
train returned with the mourners to the hous^ of Mr. Joseph 
Hubbard, h^ remained standing by the grave of his friend^ 
his mind filled with the lecoUection of the brilliant hdpes so 
suddenly extinguished, the watm fancies so suddenly chilled, 
the bright dreams so suddenly blighted by the ccAd hand of 
death. The solemn truth, that the shadow of death had also 
passed over himself was not forgotten ; life in its true cha- 
racter, with all it6 real vahie, all its uncertainties, all its re- 
sponsibilities, rose more clearly revealied to him than it had 
ever yet done ; he turned from Charlie's grave a wiser man, 
carrying with him, in the recollection of his own unejcpected 
restoration, an impulse :for higher and ibore steadfast exertion 
in the discharge of d«ty. 

But if Hazlehurst's thoughts, as he retraced his soUtaiy 
way towards Wyllys-Robf, were partly «ad, they were not all 
gloomy. Wisdom does not lessen our enjoymfiut of one real 
blessing of life ; she merely teaches us to distinguish the false 
from the tsriie, and she even' increases our happiness amid the 
evils and sorrows against which we ate warned^ by purifying 
our pleasures, and IgivTog life and stk^i^h to every better 
thought and feelkig. Wl^n Hairy emefed the gale of 
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^yHys-Bbof, bis heart beat wkb joy again, as he saw EIin6!r« 
now bis betrothed wife, awaiting bis return on the piazza $ 
he joined her, and they had a long conversation together in 
the fallness of confidence and affection. They were at length 
intermpted by Miss Agnes, who returned from the Hubbards'. 
The young people inquired particularly after Miss Patsey. 

** She is ihuch more calm than she was yesterday ; more 
like herself, more resigned, thinking again of others, attending 
to Mrs. Hubbard ; she seems already to have found some 
tonsoling thoughts." 

" It seems, indeed,'* said Harry, " as if Hubbard's memory 
would furnish consolation to his friends by the very greatness 
of their loss ; his character, his conduct, were always so ex- 
cellent ; the best consolation for Miss Patsey." 

" It is touching to see that excellent woman's deep afiection 
iot one, so diSerent from herself in mimy respects," observed 
Mr. Wyllys. 

** Fraternal afi^ction is a very stitMig tie," said Miss Agnes 
gently. 

She might have added that it is one of the most honour- 
alde to the human heart, as it is peculiar to our race. Other 
natural aflections, even the best, may be partially traced 
among the inferior beings of creation ; something of the 
^DJugal, paternal, and filial attachment may be roused for a 
moment in most hving creatures ; but fraternal affection is 
known to man alone, and would seem in its perfect disinte- 
ivstedness, almost worthy to pai^ unchanged to a higher 
sphere. 

"I have often thought," said Mr. Wyllys, "that the affec- 
tion of an . unmarried sister for a brother or a sister, whose 
chief interests and auctions belong by right to another, if 
not the most tender, is surely the most purely disinterested 
and generous which the human heart can know : and single 
women probably feel the tie more strongly than others." 

Mr. Wyllys was thinking, when he spoke, of his daughter 
A|riM« and Pbtaey Hi]d>batd ; and h:e might ha^ thought of 
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buodTeds of otheis in the aame circumstances, for happfly 
such instances are very common. 

«« I have never had either brother or sister, but I can well 
imagine it must be a strong tie," said Elinor. 

<' I flattered myself I had been a sort of brother to you in 
old times," said Harry smiling. 

** Your romantic, adopted brothers, Nelly, are not good for 
much," said her grandfather. ** We tried the experiment 
with Harry, and see how it has turned out; it generally 
proves so, either too much or too Uttle. Don't fancy you 
know anything about plain, honest, brotherly afl^tion," he 
added, smiling kindly on his granddaughter, who sat by his 



Probably Harry was quite as well satisfied with the actual 
state of things. 

^ But Charlie was also a son to Miss Patsey," he added* 
after a moment. 

'* Yes ; he had been almost aitirely under her care from 
an infant," replied Miss Agnes. 

^ Poor Charlie ! — little did I think that bright young head 
would be laid in the grave before mine !" said Mr. Wyllys. 

A moment's pause ensued. 

<* Much as I loved Hubbard, much as I regret his loss," 
said Harry, <* I shall always think of him with a melancholy 
pleasure." 

** Excepting his loss, there does not seem indeed to be one 
painful reflection connected with his name," observed Miss 
Agnes. 

" Cherish his memory then among your better recollec- 
tions," added Mr. Wyllys, to Harry and Elinor. "And an 
old man can tell you the full value of happy recollections ; 
you will find one day the blessing of suc^ treasures of 
memory." 

'* It is a legacy, however, which the good alone can leave 
^eir friends," said Miss Agnes. 

And so it proved, indeed; after the first severe giiAf of 
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Ae sudden bereavement had passed away, the young man 
was remembered among his friends with a peculiar tender^ 
ness, connected with his youth, his genius, his excellent cha- 
racter, his blameless life, and early death. Life had been 
but a morning to Charlie Hubbard, but it was a glowing 
summer morning ; its hours had not been wasted, abused, 
misspent ; brief as they were, yet in passing they had brought 
blessings to himself, to his fellow-beings ; and they had left 
to those who loved him the best consolations of memory. 



CHAPTER XXUL 

M Is not true love of higher price 
Than outward form, though fair ta see ?'' 

COLXRJOGX. 

Harry had a busy autumn that year. He had two im- 
portant objects in view, and within a few weeks he suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing both. He was very desirous, now 
all difficulties were removed, that his marriage with Elinor 
should not be deferred any longer than was absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

** There cannot be the shadow of a reason, love, for wait- 
ing," he said to her within a few days of the explanation. 
<* Remember, it is now six years since you first promised to 
become my wife — since we were first engaged.'* 

"Six years, oflT and on," said Elinor smiling. 

** Not really off more than a moment." « . 

Elinor shook her head and smiled. 

«*No; not 'really oflf more than a very short time." 

••Very well," said Elinor archly; ««but don't you think 
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the less we say about that second year the better? Perhaps 
the third and the fourth too." 

^'No indeed; I hare been thinking it all over; and in the 
first place there has not been a moment in those six years 
when I have not loved you; though to my bitter mortification 
I confess, there was also a moment when I was in lave with 
another, but it was a very short moment, and a very disagree- 
able one to remember. No ; I wish you to look well into 
those six years, for I honestly think they will appear more to 
my credit than you are at all aware of. I shan't be satisfied 
until we have talked them over again, my part at least ; I 
don't know that you will submit to the same examination." 

" Oh, ^ou have already heard all I have to say," she re- 
plied, blushing deeply ; << I shan't allude to my part of the 
story again this long while." 

Nevertheless, Harry soon succeeded in obtaining her con- 
sent to be married within six weeks ; in fact she made but 
few objections to the arrangement, although she would have 
preferred waiting longer, on account of the recent afflictions 
of Jane and the Hubbards. 

The important day soon arrived, and the wedding took 
place at Wyllys-Roof. A number of fidends and relatives 
of both parties were collected for the occasion ; Mrs. Stanley, 
Robert Hazlehurst and his wife, the late Mrs. George Wyllys 
and her new husband, or as Harry called them, Rft. and 
Mrs. Uncle Dozie, the Van Homes, de Vauxes, Bernards, 
and others. Mary Van Alstyne was bridesmaid, and Hubert 
de Vaux groomsman. The ceremony which at length united 
our two young friends, was impressively performed by the 
clergyman of the parish to which the Wyllyses belonged ; 
and it may be doubted whether there were another couple 
married that day, in the whole wide world, whose feelings 
as they took the solemn vows were more true, more honour- 
able to their nafures, than those of Harry and Elinor. 

Talking of vows, it was remarked by the spectators that 
the groom made his promises and engagements in a more 
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decided tone of voice, a less embarrassed manner than usual ; 
for, strange to say, your grooms, happy men, are often awk- 
ward, miserable swains enough in appearance; though it 
would be uncharitable in the extreme, not to suppose them 
always abounding in internal felicity. There was also an- 
other observation made by several of the wedding-guests, 
friends of Harry, who were then at WyiJys-Roof for the 
first time, and it becomes our duty to record the remark, 
since it related to no less a person than the bride ; it was 
observed that she was not as pretty as a bride should be. 

^'Mrs. Harry Hazlehurst is no beauty, certainly," said 
Albert Dangler to Orlando Flyrter. 

*« No beauty 1 She is downright ugly— I wonder at Haz le- 
hurst's taste !" 

Unfortunately for Elinor, the days are past when bene- 
volent &iries arrive just at the- important moment, and by a 
tap of the wand or a phial of elixir, change the coarsest 
features, the most unfavourable complexion, into a dazzling 
image of everything most lovely, most beautiful. Nor had 
she the good luck of certain young ladies of whom one reads 
quite often, who improve so astonishingly in personal ap- 
pearance between fifteen and twenty — ^generally during the 
absence of the hero— that they are not to be recognized, and 
a second introduction becomes necessary. No ; Elinor was 
no nearer to being a beauty when Harry returned from 
Brazil, than when he went to Paris ; she was just as plain 
on the evening of her wedding as she was six years before, 
when first presented to the reader's notice. 

Jane, though now in widow*s weeds, was just as beautiful 
too, as when we first saw her; she was present at her cousin^s 
wedding, as Elinor wished her to be there, although in a 
deep mourning dress. Patsey Hubbard was also in the 
drawing-room during the ceremony,: and in deep black ; but 
she left her friendis as soon as she had expressed her warmest 
wishes for the happiness of her former pupil: she wept as 
flke turned: fxam the house, for she coukl not yet see that 
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well-koown, cheerful circle at WyUys-Boof, without missing 
xme bright young face from the group. 

Among diose who had dedined invitations to the wedding, 
were Mr. Ellsworth and Mrs. Ci^eighton, although hcith had 
expressed many good wisheis {(x the .affianced couple ; the 
gentleman wrote sincerely, but a little sadly perhaps, as it 
was only six weeks since hi? refusal ; the lady wrote graoe- 
.fully, but a little spitefully it is belioFed, since it was now 
generally known that Harry must recover entire possession 
of his fortune. 

This vexatious affitir was, in £sict, finally settled about the 
time of Harry's marriage ; and^ thanks to the disclosures of 
Stebbins, it was no longer a difficult matter to unravel the 
plot. As soon as William Stanley's representative, or in 
other words, Hopgood, found that Stebbins had betrayed him, 
he ran off, but was arrestied shortly after, tried and convicted. 
He was no sooner sentenced, than he offered to answer any 
questions that might be asked, for he was anxious that his 
accomplice, Olapp— ^who had also taken flight, and succeeded 
in duding all pursuit--^hould he punished as well as him- 
self. It appeared that his sesembJenoe to the Stanleys was 
the fiist cause of his tc^ng the name>of .WUliam SMinley ; 
he was distantly related to them through his mother, and, as 
we may often observe, the family hkeness^ afbr having been 
partially lost for one( or two genearationsyhad appeared quite 
strongly again in himself; and as usual, ihe peculiarities of 
the resemblance had become more deeply marked as he grew 
older. Being very nearly of the same, age, and of the same 
pursuit as William Stanley, he had. actually been taken for 
the young man Jon several occasions.. He had been in the 
same lawyer's office as Clappi;whom'he.had :known aaa 
boy, and had always kept up. some intercourse with him ; 
meeting him one day aQadeDtai:ly,.he related .the. fact of bis 
having passed himself j)ff for William Stanley by way of a 
joke. ^ The sight of means to do ill deeds, makea deeds 
ill done:" Clapp seemed from that moment to have first 
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taken the idea of the plot ; he gradually disclosed his plan 
to Hopgood, who was quick-witted, a good mimic, and quite 
clever enough for the purpose. The idea was repeatedly- 
abandoned, then resumed again ; Hopgood having purposely 
shipped under the name of William Stanley, several times, 
and practised an imitation of William Stanley's hand by 
way of an experiment. Finding no difficulties in these first, 
steps, they gradually grew bolder, collecting information 
about the Stanleys^ and carefully arranging all the details. 
Stebbins had frightened them on one occasion; but after 
having obtained possession of the papers in his hands, Clapp 
determined to carry out their plan at once ; he thought the 
probabihty of success was strongly in their favour, with so 
much evidence within their reach ; and the spoils were so 
considerable, that they were in his opinion worth the risk. 
The profits of their roguery were to be equally divided, if 
they succeeded; and they had also agreed that if at j^ny 
moment matters began to look badly, they would make their 
escape from the country together. Hopgood, who was gene- 
rally supposed by those who bad known him, to have died 
at New Orleans twenty years since, had been often with 
WilHam Stanley wh^ a lad in the lawyer's office ; he knew 
the house and neighbourhood of Greatwood perfectly, and had 
a distirict recdlection of Mr. Stanley, the father, and of many 
persons and circumstances that would prove very useful. 
Clapp easily obtained other necessary information, and they 
went to Greatwood, examining the whole house and place, 
in order to revive Hopgood's recollections; while at the same 
time they made but Httle mystery of their excursion, hoping 
rather that when discovered it would pass off as a natural 
visit of William Stanley to the old .home which he was 
about to claim. The whole plan was carefiiUy matured 
under Clapp's cunning management; on some doubtful 
points they were to be cautious, and a set of signals were 
agreed upon for moments of difficuky ; but generally they 
were to assume a bold, confident aspect, freely ofiering an 
Vol. n.— 28 
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interview to the executors, and sending a specimen of the 
^ forged handwriting as a letter to Mrs. Stanley. The volume 
of the Spectator was a thought of Clapp's ; he hrihed a hoy 
to admit him into the Ubrary at Greatwood one Sunday, 
when the housekeeper was at church, and he selected the 
volume which seemed well suited to his purpose ; lemoving 
the boy from the neighbourhood immediately after, by giving 
him high wages in a distant part of the country. As for 
Mr. Reed he was completely their dupe, having been him- 
self honestly convinced of the identity of Clapp's client. 
It was nine years from the time the plot first suggested itself, 
until they finally appeared as public claimants of the estate 
and name of William Stanley, and during that time, Clapp, 
who had never entirely abandoned the idea, although Hop- 
good had repeatedly done so, had been able to mature the 
plan very thoroughly. 

The declarations of Stebbins and Hopgood were easily 
proved; and Harry had no further difficulty in resuming 
possession of Greatwood. 

Clapp was not heard of for years. His wife, little Willie, 
and two younger children, became inmates of the old grey 
cottage, under the care of Miss Patsey, who still continues 
the same honest, wholensouled, benevolent being she was 
years ago. Patsey was now quite at her ease, and enabled' 
to provide for her sister Kate and the three children, and it 
was to poor Charlie she owed the means of doing so ; by 
an unusual precaution in one so young, he had left a will, 
giving everything he owned to his mother and eldest sister. 
Shortly after his death, some of his friends, Hazlehuist 
among the number, got up an exhibition of all his pictures ; 
they made a fine and quite numerous collection, for Charlie 
had painted very rapidly. The melancholy interest con- 
nected with the young painter's name, his high reputation 
in the particular field he had chosen, the fact that aU his 
paintings were collected together, from the first view of Che- 
wattan lake taken when a* mere boy, to the sketch of Nan* 
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tacket which he was retouching hut a moment hefore his 
death, and the sad recollection that his palette was now 
hroken for ever, attracted unusual attention. The result of 
that melancholy exhibition, with the sale of some remaining 
pictures, proved sufficient to place his mother and sister, 
with their moderate views, in very comfortable circumstances; 
thus even after his death Charlie proved a blessing to his 
family. In looking over the young man's papers, Patsey 
found some lines which surprised her, although they explained 
several circumstances which she had never before fully un- 
derstood; they betrayed a secret, undeclared attachment, 
which had expressed itself simply and gracefully in verses 
full of feehng and well written. It was evident from these 
lines that poor Charlie's poetical imagination, even from 
early boyhood, had been filled with the lovely image of his 
young companion, Jane Graham : there was a beautiful 
sketch of her face among his papers, which from the date, 
must have been taken from memory while she was in Paris. 
It was clear from the tone of the verses, that Charlie had 
scrupulously confined his secret within his own bosom, for 
there were a few hues addressed to Jane since her widowhood, 
lamenting that grief should so soon have thrown a shadow 
over that lovely head, and concluding with a fear that she 
would little value even this expression of sympathy from 
one, to whom she had only given careless indifierence, and 
one who had never asked more than the friendship of early 
companionship. Patsey hesitated for a moment, but then 
decided that the miniature and the verses should never be 
^ shown — they should meet no eyes but her own; Charlie had 
not spoken himself, his secret should remain untold. 

We must not omit to mention, that a few weeks after 
Charlie's death young Van Home oflfered himself -to Mary 
Hubbard, the youngest daughter of the family ; he was ac- 
cepted, and the connexion, which was very gratifying to 
Patsey and her mother, proved a happy one. Mrs. Hub- 
bard survived her daughter's marriage several years. Kate 
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im<l her little ones bate Temained at the old ^y cottage 
iVom the time of Clapp's flight; the children are now growing 
up promising young people, and they owe much to Patsey's 
judicious care. Willie, the hero of the temperance meetings 
is her favourite, for she persuades herself that he is like her 
lost Charlie ; and in many respects the boy happily resem- 
bles his uncle far more than his father. Last year Mrs. Clapp 
leceived for the first time, a ietter in a handwriting very like 
that of her husband ; its contents seemed distressing, for she 
wept much, and held several consultations with Patsey. At 
length quite a little sum was drawn from their modest means, 
Kate packed up her trunk, took leave of her sister and chil- 
dren, and set out upon a long and a solitary journey. She 
was absent for months; but letters were occasionally Deceived 
from her, and at length she returned to the grey cottage in 
deep mourning. It was supposed that she was now a widow ; 
and as Patsey upon one single occasion confirmed the report, 
the opinion must have been correct, for Patsey Hubbard's 
word was truth itself. No public account of Clapp's death, 
however, reached Longbridge, and his name was never 
mentioned by the Hubbards ; still, it seemed to be known at 
' last that Mrs. Clapp had gone to a great distance, to attend 
her husb&nd during a long and fatal illness : and Mrs. Tibbs 
also found out by indefatigable inquiries, far and near, that 
about the same time one of the elders of Joe Smith, the 
Mormon impostor, had died of consumption at Nauvoo ; that 
he had written somewhere several monthis before his death, 
that a delicate-looking woman had arrived, and had not 
quitted his side as long as he lived ; that immediately after 
his death she had left Nauvoo, and had gone no one knew' 
whither. It is quite certain that a young man from Long- 
bridgenravelling at the west, wrote home that he had seen 
Mrs. Clapp on board a Mississippi steamer, just about that 
time. The story is probably true, although nothing very 
positive is known at Longbridge. 
As for Hopgood, we have 'already mentioned that he had 
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hten aareflted, and moet righteoQgly condemned to a lon^ 
imprisonment for his share in that unprincipled, audacious 
conspiracy. A year afterwards, however, it pleased those m 
authority to send him out into the community again; he 
was pardoned^- 

As all reserve is generally dropped in the last chapter, we 
may as well tell the reader a secret of Mrs. Creighton's. 
We have every reason to believe that she never cared much 
for Harry, although she always cared a great deal for his 
fortune* She was deternuned to marry again, for two rea- 
sons ; in the first place she did not wish to give way to a 
siater-in-law, and she knew her brother intended marrying ; 
and then she never could manage thatbrother as she wished ; 
he was by no means disposed to throw away as much time, 
thought, and money upon dissipation, as she would have 
liked* She wanted a rich husband, of course ; Harry did 
very well in every particular but one— Hshe thought him too 
much like her brother in his tastes to be all she desired ; still 
he suited her better than any of her other admirers, and she 
would have been quite satisfied to accept him, had he kept 
his fortune. Without that fortune, it was a very difierent 
affair ; he was no longer to be thought of for a moment. 
We strongly suspect also, that the pretty widow saw farther 
than any one else into the true state of matters between 
Shnor and Harry, long before the parties themselves had 
had an explanation ; and for that reason, so long as she was 
determined to take Hazlehurst for her second husband, she 
decidedly encouraged Ellswoith's attention to Elinor. Since 
we are so near the last page, we shall also admit that Mrs. 
Creighton had quite a strong partiality for Mr. Stryker, while 
the gentleman was thoroughly in love with her ; but neither 
was rich, and money, that is to say weahb, was absolutely 
necessary in the opinion of both parties ; so Mr. Stryker 
went off to New Orleans in quest of a quadroon heiress re- 
commended to him, and Mrs. Creighton became Mrs. Pompey 
Tay]or» junior ; marrying the second son of the merchant, 
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an individual who was nearly ten years younger than her- 
self, and resembled his brother in every respect except in 
being much less handsome. The happy couple sailed for 
Europe immediately after the ceremony. 

We are sorry to say that Mr. Taylor, the fathejr^ sufiered 
severely, not long after the marriage of his second son, by 
the great fire ; he sufiered also in the great panic, &nd in 
various other panics which have succeeded one another. 
Still he has not failed, but he is a poorer man than when we 
first had the honour of making his acquaintance. In other 
respects he is much what he was fifteen years ago, devoted 
as much as ever and as exclusively as ever to making money ; 
still valuing everything, visible or invisible, by the market- 
. price in gold, silver, or bank-notes ; although unfortunately 
much less successful than at the commencement of his career, 
in accumulating dollars and cents ; his seems to be *< the fruit- 
less race, without a prize ;" and yet Mr. Taylor is i^proach- 
ing the time of life when the end of the race cannot be very 
distant. 

Adeline is improved in many respects, her mother's advice 
has had a good ef&ct on her ; still it is amusing to see her 
already training up several little ^rls for future belles, on her 
own pattern ; rather it is believed to the annoyance of her 
quiet husband. Emma Taylor is decidedly less lively, she 
too having in some measure composed herself, after achiev- 
ing belle-ship and matrimony. 

Mr. and Mrs. Uncle Dozie removed from Longbridge not 
long after their marriage ; they have since returned there 
again, and now, by the last accounts, they are again talking 
of leaving the place. 

Mrs. Hilson still continues to annoy her family with a 
persevering ingenuity, for which certain silly women appear 
peculiarly well qualified ; at times she talks of taking the 
veil in a nunnery, at others, of again entering the bands of 
Hymen with some English aristocrat of illustrious lineage ; 
.she confesses that either step would be sufficiently romantic 
and aristocratic to suit her refined tastes, but which she will 
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ttually adopt cannot yet be known. Fortunately, her 

.r Emmeline has profited much more than the " city lady" 
^rself by the follies of the past ; she has lately married a 
respectable man, one of their Longbridge neighbours, much 
to her father's satisfaction. 

Mary Van Alstyne remains single, and passes much of 
her time with Elinor. 

Some eighteen months after Harry's marriage, one evening 
as he was sitting on the piazza at Wyllys-Roof, he received 
a letter which made him smile; calling Elinor from the 
drawing-room, he communicated the contents to her. I{ was 
from Ellsworth, announcing his approaching marriage with 
the lovely Mrs. Taylor, or in other words, our friend Jane. 
Harry laughed a good deal, and coloured a little too, as he 
plainly saw by the tone of the letter, that his friend was 
going through precisely the same process as himself, during 
his Paris days, when he first discovered such wisdom in the 
depths of Jane's dark eyes, such delicacy of sentiment in the 
purity of her complexion, such tenderness in every common 
smile of her beautiful lips. Ellsworth, however, would pro- 
bably not find out as soon as himself, that all these beauties 
made up a lovely picture indeed, but nothing more ; for his 
friend was an accepted suitor, and might indulge himself by 
keeping agreeable fancies alive as long as he chose ; while 
Harry had been rather rudely awakened from his trance by 
very shabby treatment in the first place, and a refusal at last. 
To Hazlehurst, the most amusing part of Ellsworth's story 
was, an allusion to a certain resemblance in character between 
Mrs. Taylor and * one whom he had so much admired, one 
whom he must always admire.' 

"Now, Elinor, do me the justice to say I was never half 
so bad as that ; I never pretended to think Jane like you, in 
one good quality." 

" It would be a pity if you had — ^Jane has good qualities 
of her own. But I am rejoiced to hear the news ; it is an 
excellent match for both parties," 
^ " Yes; though Jane is a lovely puppet, and nothing more, 



yet it is* a good m^tch on that very account; HIsworth will 
look lyfter her. It k ta be hoped they are satisfied ; I think 
we are, my sweet wife ; don't you T' 

His fnmk, natural; afiectionate smile as he spoke, was tole- 
rably satisfactory, certainly as to his estimate' of his own fete ; 
and it is to be hoped the reader is by this time suificietatly 
well acquainted with Elinor and Harry, to credit his account 
of the matter. From all we know of both, we are ourselves 
disposed to believe them very well qualified to pass through 
life happiJy together, making the cheerfol days pleasanter, 
and the dark hours less gloomy to each other. 

Harry seems to have given up his diplomatic pursuits for 
the present at least ; h6 remains at home, making himself 
useful both in private and public life; Last year he and 
Elinor were at the Rip-Raps, accompanied by Mr. Wyllys 
and Miss Agnes, and a little family of their own — several 
engaging, clevex, well-trained children. The - little girls, 
without being beauties, are not plain ; they are indeed quite 
as pretty as Jane's daughters; die only ugly face, in the 
young troop belongs to a fine-spirited little fellow, to whom 
it is of no Consequence at all, as he h^s just discarded his 
petticoats for ever. Perhaps both father and mother are 
pleased that such is the case ; the feeling would seem to be 
one of those weaknesses which will linger about every 
parent's heart. Yet Elinor acknowle^lges that she is herself 
a happy woman without beauty ; and Harry, loving her as 
he does for a thousand good reasons, and inclinations, and 
partialities, sometimes actually believes that he loves her the 
better for thi^ plain face which appeals to his more generous 
feelings. Many men will always laugh at an ugly woman, 
and the idea of loving her ; but is it an error in Hazlehurst's 
biographer to suppose that there are others who, placed in 
similar circumstances, would feel as Harry felt ? 

THE END, 
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